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PREFACE 



Thk following pages do not claim to be founded upon 
elaborate research. The author's primaty interest was 
philosophical; but philosophy, he held, must be studied in 
connexion with its history; and he devoted much of his 
time to the study of the Greek philosophers. In their 
writings he found an unprejudiced and continuous en- 
deavour to give clear answers to the fundamental ques- 
tions of knowledge and reality. And it is as an estimate, 
from the philosophical i)oint of view, of the history and 
results of Oreek thought that his work is now published. 
It is hoped also that it may prove of value to students as 
an introduction to Oreek philosophy. The labours of the 
editors have been specially directed towards fitting it for 
the latter purpose. 

The author did not live to write out any part of the book. 
But for many years he had been accustomed, as part of 
his university work, to lecture upon some period of Oreek 
philosophy. He used few notes in lecturing, but he made 
constant reference to the text of the writers with whom 
he dealt ; and he spoke so slowly that a rapid writer could 
take down almost every word. The material placed at the 
disposal of the editors has been preserved in this way ; and 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 



INTRODUCTION 

Gkeek philosc^hy fonus a continuous development. The 
Aristotelian system is based on and complementaiy to the 
Platonic both in general character and in its treatment of 
special problems. The Platonic system, in its turn, can be 
understood only as canying out tendencies which had found 
expression in earlier thought. The interest of these earlier 
thinkers is not merely historicaL They exhibit philosophy 
in the making. And if we seek to solve the problem of 
the place of philosophical reflexion in human culture as a 
whole, we can approach an answer only by the slow method 
of tracing the origin and history of thought Greek philo- 
sophy has impressed itself on modem thinking, raising 
the problems for it and suggesting the methods of their 
solution. It implied a conception of the general aim and 
possibilities •f philosophy to which modem thought must 
adjust itself, adopting, rejecting, or modifying it. It is 
besides the one instance in histoiy of a reflective move- 
ment which, starting from the mythical stage, has afterwards 
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built for itself an independent foundation and established 
an independent position. 

At the same time, the influence of the earlier mTthical 
stage may be traced in the speculative distinctions of appar- 
ently disinterested thinking as they come before us in the 
Greek philosophers. One very general point may be taken 
as illustrating this. The view that it is the business of 
philosophy to find a conception which will unify the results 
of the special sciences has an unmistakable resemblance 
to a characteristic of the earliest mjrths. For they seek to 
give a complete story of how things have come about, such 
as will satisfy the rudimentary needs of the inquiring mind. 
And this resemblance suggests the interesting question 
whether the developed conception of the philosophical mind 
has more justification or other foundation in the reality of 
things than the primitive mythological impulse which 
expressed itself in early stories of gods and men. 

In the earliest efforts of Oreek philosophy we can detect 
more than this general resemblance between philosophical 
and mythological conceptions. The characteristic of the 
mythological work is twofold. There is, in the first place, 
the primitive process called peraonification, which lies at the 
root of animism, the tendency to regard objects and processes 
of nature as like in kind to personal beings and human 
activities. Equally prominent, in the second place, is the 
tendenqr to depict the personal being, his motives, thoughts, 
and acts, after the gross image of external things. Thus, in 
the stage of mythical reflexion, the Soul is represented in 
most material fashion. At first it is no more than the 
shadowy aerial image of the corporeal living being. Such 
a soul is anything but the bearer of those psychical activities 
which are familiar enough in the details of ordinary life. 
At a still earlier stage, the thoughts, feelings, and actions of 
the human being were not regarded as the expression of a 
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shadowy doable of the concrete person; they were repre- 
sented, withont distinction of corporeal and spiritual, as 
merely dependent on the living body. 

The main lines of development which proceed from this 
mythical basis are the cosmological and the psychological. 
It has been well said that the problem of cosmological 
speculation differs from the aim of mythology in tins : that 
while the latter represented the connexions between its 
assumed ground and existing realities after the crude fashion 
of temporal sequence, the more philosophical view raised the 
question, what is the permanent element in real existence 
and of what are actual things composed?^ The change of 
question implied a restriction upon the free play of imagina- 
tion, which constitutes the difference between philosophy and 
mythology. The cosmological inquiry generally aimed, in 
the first instance, at what Aristotle called a material principle 
or cause of things.^ The simplicity of the answers given 
corresponds to the imperfect development of the experience 
which called for explanation. And the gradual deepening of 
these answers was determined not merely by insight into the 
imperfection of preceding solutions, but by increalsed range 
and accuracy of concrete experience. Indeed, the most serious 
obstacle to understanding the course of Greek speculation is 
that the character and history of the ordinary knowledge of 
nature among the Greeks are known to us only in outline. 

From the early Ionian school to the time of Plato there 
can be traced a tolerably definite line of speculations as to 
the permanent substratum (v\ri) of natural fact and as to 
the way in which that substratum is connected with the 
particulars of concrete experience. The psychological line 
of development is not conspicuous till a later stage. 

^ Burnet, Eariy Qrttk PhUoaophy, (^X^O of a material kind {4^ OfAiyt 

8. (10, 2nd ed.) tfBcj) alone are the principles of all 

'"The majority of the earlieet things."— Arist ifef. A 983 b 6. (R.P. 

phQoBopher* thought that principles 10.) 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY BEFORE PLATO 



CHAPTER I 

THE EAKLY IONIAN PHILOSOPHERS 

1. Thales of Miletus.^ — We begin with the thinker to 
whom Aristotle assigned the position of leader in phil- 
osophical specnlation. When Aristotle called Thales the 
leader, the first of those who speculated philosophically on 
nature,^ he undoubtedly implied a contrast between the 
tenor of the new conception and something which had 
preceded it. What that something is, Aristotle nowhere 
explicitly declares. It is probable, however, that he has in 
view the antecedent mythologies, whether in their cruder 
form, as expressed, for example, in Hesiod, or in a more 
developed fashion, as in the speculations of Pherecydes. 
The characteristic of the new line of investigation of which 
Thales is regarded as the originator was certainly that it 
took for its object the structure of the universe as it existed 
and was apprehended, and sought to find an explanation of 

^ Bom about 625 b.o. ; died about ' 6 rris rotoA-nis ik(txn7^f ^^^offo^las. 
647 B.C. — AriBt. Mei. A 988 b 20. (R.P. 10.) 
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it in some component, constituent, or relation of that uni- 
verse itself. The term ^veri^ (nature), as we can see more 
definitely from the immediate successor of Thales, was 
beginning to lose its personified significance and to retain 
as the fundamental elements of its meaning (1) the total 
mass of actual fact, and (2) the generating principle thereof. 
Thales, then, beginning his speculation on nature, seems 
to have offered as the fundamental principle of explanation — 
Water.^ All things are formed from water; water is the 
primitive substance of all that is. On what he based this 

assertion, by what arguments he defended it, we do not 

» 

know. Already in Aristotle's time there was only tradition 
respecting the utterances of Thales.' It is to be added, how- 
ever, that Tbales evidently did not contemplate any such 
separation as afterwards was seen to be inevitable between 
the material substratum (as we call it) and the motive power 
or principle of change. To him evidently these two, being 
and change, were identical. Water, we may suppose, trans- 
formed itself into the variety of the changing universe by 
some inherent principle, or power of movement, which was 
not distinct from the material substratum itself. It cannot 
even be said that Thales attempted even in the most general 
terms to define in what way, or by what procedure, the ma- 
terial substratum transformed itself into the variety of the 
changing universe. That he identified the inherent principle 
of change with what is divine in nature and with the soul * 
must be interpreted as meaning only that for Thales the 
fundamental principle of the universe was naturally the 
greatest^ the divine, and that, like all the early thinkers, he 
drew no distinction between what we call mechanical or 

1 AriBtifee. A988b21. (R.P. 10.) t^ijOri wdrra irK^fni $%iiv thai, 405 a 

^Axiit. Met. AdSZh 22, (R.P. 10.) 19: toutt 9k leal eaXfjt . . . KanrnK6¥ 

» Arist. De An. i. 411 a 7 : koI iu n r^w ^taV diroAa/5f Iv. (R.P. 13, 

r<p Z\^ 94 rtM€t aM^v (r^y ^xV) 18 a.) 

fi9iux9at ^eurip, Mcy la-tts icaL 0aA^r 
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externally determined movementy and spontaneous^ self- 
determined change snch as appears to be due to the soul. 
Throughout the thought of this early period, the term '^^^xv 
(soul) has a far wider denotation than with us. It signifies 
quite generally the principle of movement at large. 

2. ANAXiMAin>XB of Miletus.^ — ^Far more important, because 
representing a much more advanced stage of abstraction, is 
the work of Anaximander, who is regarded as the immediate 
successor of Thales. Anaximander, according to tradition, 
was among the first to do work in astronomical science. 
He is said to have been the first to construct a map ; and the 
first to have constructed the sun-dial ' (though this is prob- 
ably erroneous). BAs speculations about the visible universe 
he is said to have embodied in a work on nature (irepl 
(f}va'€m)f of which nothing but a few words now remain.' 
Anaximander, so far as the specially philosophical side of his 
work is concerned, brings forward, as the principle or founda- 
tion of all that is, what he called the Infinite (to iireipov) — 
an ambiguous term, of which Anaximander does not seem to 
have oflfered any unambiguous explanation. It is perhaps 
from a misunderstanding of a passage in Theophrastus that a 
later writer has said, '' Anaximander was the first to use the 
term principle, or beginning {apxri)''^ Probably Theo- 
' phrastus only meant to say that Anaximander was the first 
to declare as the principle and element of things, ' the In- 
finite.' In all probability Anaximander did speak of his 
' Infinite ' as the ' beginning ' of things, for, however con- 
fusedly he may have conceived the matter, his speculations 
about the universe involved the distinction between the 
primitive condition and what follows therefrom. 

1 Born about 610 B.C. ; died after Simpl. Phyi, 24, 18.) 

540 B.O. ^ Tfmros rovro ro^vofut KO/jda-as rifs 

3 RP. 15. (Diog. Laert. U. 1.) A^'-— R-P* 16. 
' R.P. 16. (Theophnwt. fr. 2 ap. 
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In the second place, Aristotle repeatedly and explicitly 
assigns to Anaximander a definite conception of the way in 
which the multiplicity, the variety, of things is generated 
from the Infinite. He uses always for the process the term 
eKKpLveaOai (separation), and, as the general marks of the 
variety, the term ivavrtorrire^'^ (the Opposites). The 
Opposites are sundered out from the Infinite. These op- 
posites we no doubt name now by the terms of qualities — 
dry and moist, cold and hot ; but it is quite certain that the 
abstract notion of quality formed no part of the philosophical 
equipment at that tima There was no distinction then 
between thing and quality, such as is logically |^ossible now. 
Anaximander meant by 'the Hot,' 'the Cold// the concrete 
guaifUa or masses, forming part of the visible, tangible world,^ 
brought together, so to speak, rather in a collective fashion 
than logically by abstraction. 

It would follow from this that Anaximander, so far as the 
general process of change in the universe is concerned, con- 
ceived of it as a constant emergence of opposites from the 
substratum, their coexistence in varying amounts, and in all 
probability their return according to some general law into 
the substratum itself — a cyclical process, in which the relation 
of the opposites to one another is metaphorically represented 
by the help of the term dSixla (injustice, intrusion): the 
one opposite being conceived to encroach or intrude on 
the other.* Evidently Aristotle is proceeding on the ground 



1 Arist Phys, I 187 a 20. (RP. 
16 c.) 

^ Hot, cold, dry, moiBt, are roughly 
equivaleDt to fire, air, earth, water — 
the four elements. In Aristotle fire 
IB the hot -dry, air the hot-moiat, 
earth the cold -dry, and water the 
oold-moiat. 

s Theophrastoa'a account of Anaxi- 
mander is as foUowa : — 



« Anaximander of Miletus, son of 
Praxiades, a fellow-citizen and asso- 
ciate of Thales, said that the principle 
[= material cause] and first element 
of things was the Infinite, he being 
the first to introduce this name for 
the principle. He says it is neither 
water, nor any other of what are now 
caUed the elements, but a substanoe 
{p^ais) different from them, which is 
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of this notion of encroachnient or intrnsion when he says 
that according to Anaximander's view the ultimate com- 
ponent of things could not be any one of the elements, for 
if it were any one of these, by surpassing, as it were, all the 
others, it would destroy the variety of things.^ 

Anaximander is also credited with a quantity of specula- 
tion of an astronomical kind^ the outlines of which at 
least must be taken into account before we endeavour to 
answer the fundamental question, what is the significance 
of the term aireipov as applied to what undoubtedly must 
be regarded as the material substratum of the visible and 
tangible universe ? 

Anaximander offers a veiy peculiar account of what we 
may call the cosmological system. Without defining the 
mode in which the successive changes come about, he 
seems to have taught that somehow from the Infinite 
there was separated off that which contained in itself the 
source of the Warm and the Cold ; that these were sundered 
from one another in the generation of things ; that on the 
one hand the cold element is a kind of covering of air 
surrounding the earth-with-its-quantum-of-water, and that 
on the other hand the fiery element is wrapped roimd the 
air like bark round a tree, as he puts it pictorially. 

This second envelope of fire or perhaps of fiery vapour 
is in some way broken up. It is not impossible that the 
breaking up may have been vaguely explained by Anaxi- 



infinite, from which arise all the 
heavena (ojyKvot) and the worlda 
(x^ff/Mi) within them. 

And into that from which things 
take their rise they pass away once 
mxse^ 'as is ordained ; for they make 
reparation and satisfaction (SiS^rai 
^iiai¥ KuL rUrtF) to one another for 
their injustice according to the ap- 
pointed time ' (icard rV 'rov xpJrdv 
r^i9\ aa he says in these somewhat 



poetical terms. 

He did not ascribe the origpn of 
things to any alteration (dAAo(«<rij) 
in matter, but said that the opposi- 
tions in the substratum, which was a 
boundless body, were separated out." 
— KP. 16. (SimpL Phyt. 24, 18.) 

1 Arist. Phyt. iii. 204 b 22. (R.P. 
16 b.) 

' See Burnet, XaHy Oreek Phil, 
62-73 (61-72, 2nd ed.) ; and R.P. 19-21. 



/h fa9/t^ 
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mander from the analogy of the &miliar experience of the 
sling. The circular motion, it might have been thought, 
would give rise to this breaking up of the continuous 
envelope into certain rings or hoops which Anaximander 
represented as encircling the eaith-with-its-covering-of-air, 
and themselves surrounded by coverings of air. These 
sheaths of air had orifices through which the fiery vapour 
escaped and became visible; and by these orifices Anaxi- 
mander explained the appearance of the sun and stars 
and their changes. The hoops or wheels of fiery vapour 
which thus constituted the heavenly bodies were at vari- 
ous distances from the earth;* and Anaximander's con- 
ception, if represented pictorially, would take form as a 
series of three or, including the earth, of four concentric 
circles, the outer boundary of the wheel of the sun being 
the most distant from us, and the total diameter of the 
orbit of the sun being twenty-eight times the diameter of 
the earth. As the sun itself was regarded as no larger 
than the earth, its inner boundary was the circumference 
of a circle whose diameter was twenty-seven times that of 
the earth ; the inner diameter of the orbit of the moon was 
eighteen times that of the earth; the stars, especially the 
Milky Way, had an orbit whose inner diameter was nine 
times that of the earth.^ The only interest here is (1) the 
conception of the stars as being nearer than moon or 
sun, and (2) the evidently designed arrangement of the 
numbers expressing the distances: they are multiples of 
three. 

In the centre of the cosmical system was the earth, 
which Anaximander regarded as somehow maintained in 
its position in the centre by its equal distance from what 

^ This IB an inference of P. Tannery of the diameter of the Bun, due to 
(Seienee hdUne^ 91). There is obvi- a confuBion between the outer and 
ouBly a diBcrepancy in the accounts inner diameter of the ring. 
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surrounded it In figure the earth resembled the section 
of a solid pillar, and the diameter of the fiat surface was 
three times the depth of the solid section. 

This definitely formed system is what the later authorities 
seem to understand by the term xoa-fio^; and in their ex- 
pressions about Anaximander's view there is implied an 
ill-defined distinction between Koa-fio^ and oupavo^. We 
shall find later these two terms reappearing with a con- 
siderably altered meaning. At first the oipavo^ seems to 
have been conceived as the more comprehensive of the 
two.^ In connexion with these terms we are also informed 
that according to Anaximander there were infinite worlds, 
and with this assertion seems to go an opinion recorded 
on some authority by Cicero. ''Anaximander's opinion 
was," says Yelleius in Cicero,^ " that there were gods who 
came into being, rising and passing away at long inter- 
vals, and that these were the innumerable worlds." The 
generated gods here are evidentiy the infinite, that is, the 
indefinitely numerous, worlds; but it is not easy to de- 
termine what is meant by their "rising and setting at 
long intervals." Zeller is of opinion that the intervals 
are of time, Burnet that they are of space. According to 
the one, therefore, 'the innumerable worlds' means no 
more than the constant generation of an ordered world out 
of the Boundless, and the equally constant return thereto. 
According to the other, the worlds that are formed must 
to some extent coexist — an opinion which in its own way 
anticipates the later doctrine of Democritus and Epicurus, 
according to which by necessity, owing to the infinite 
concourse of atoms, there must be formed side by side in 



1 'AMi{(/My8pos . . . apx^y i^ rmv lUf, Hcer. i. 6.) 

Ivrtnr <^iv rwb, rov inrtipov, i^ Ijs • Cic. Deor, Nat. i. 25. Cf. Bumet, 

ylp9ff0ai robs olpapohs koH robf kv Early Oreeh PhU. 67 (64, 2nd ed.); 

ainciis jr^M«vf.— B.P. 17 a. (Hippoljrt R.P. 21, 21 a b. 
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the void innumerable worlds, separate but coexisting. On 
the whole, I think the balance of probability is with Zeller, 
and that Cicero or his authority mixed up two distinct 
doctrines of Anaximander ; for we learn that Anaximander 
in his own way anticipated a quite different doctrine of the 
atomists, by which they sought to explain the gods and 
daemons of popular theology. 

Anaximander's cosmical view presents, as we see, a curious 
if distant analogy to the very much later conception called 
technically the Nebular Theoiy ; and we might even hypo- 
thetically assume that his Infinite or Boundless was vaguely 
represented as a vaporous mass which by internal movement 
split up into the definite forms of the cosmos. There is an 
equally interesting and equally vague resemblance between 
later theories and certain speculations of Anaximander re- 
garding the genesis of organic life. Living creatures, 
Anaximander says, arose from the moist as it was evap- 
orated by the heat of the sun. Man at the outset was like 
the fish. His reason for insisting that man had not origin- 
ally the form he now has shows some acuteness. "While 
other animals quickly find food for themselves, man alone 
requires a long period of suckling. Hence he could never 
have survived had he been originally as he now is." ^ 

We may now put the final inquiry as to the definite 
character of that important factor, the principle of things, 
characterised by him as boundless, infinite, indeterminate. 
We start, of course, with the admission that at all events 
the Boundless was corporeal, although in respect to this 
admission it must be borne in mind that for us the cor- 
poreal has definiteness through the opposition to spirit or 
mind, which must have been wholly absent from the thought 
of Anaximander. In its own nature the principle of things, 
as Anaximander treats it, is distinct from any of the quali- 

1 RP. 22. (PB.-Flut. Strom, fr. 2. Dox. 679, 17.) 
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tatively definite opposites which are separated out from 
it Is it then to be conceived of as a mixture of these 
qualitatively distinct opposites, either of the nature of (1) 
mechanical juxtaposition, or of (2) chemical combination? 
Or is it to be conceived of as (3) wholly devoid of quality ? 
or if it has quality of its own, is (4) that quality inter- 
mediate between the elementary opposites or some pairs 
of them ? ^ 

(1) Although Aristotle frequently uses the term fMiyfjM 
(mixture) with reference to Anaximander, his expressions 
enable us at once to reject the view that the Infinite is 
just the boundless coexistence of the elementary opposites. 
Aristotle repeatedly contrasts the view of Anaximander 
with later conceptions, such as that of Empedocles, of which 
this description would be an accurate account.^ 

(2) It is more difficult to deal with the second inter- 
pretation, according to which the Boundless would be con- 
ceived of as in a state of, so to speak, chemical indifference. 
Still it can hardly be thought justifiable to impose this 
tolerably definite conception on the records of the notion 
as put forward by Anaximander. 

(3) And it is certainly impossible to ascribe to Anaxi- 
mander the conception of a substratum which is wholly 
devoid of specific quality. Undoubtedly the distinction 
he draws between the principle and elementary opposites 
separated out from it, leads logically, and by a very simple 
step, to the antithesis of unqualified matter and its quali- 
ties ; but the utmost we may say is that Anaximander does 
not assign a specific quality to the principle ; we cannot say 
that he defines the principle as devoid of quality. 

(4) As regards the last view, that Anaximander repre- 
sented the Infinite as being something intermediate between 

^ Cf. Burnet^ Early Cheek Phil. 53. ^ Cf. Burnet, Early Greek PhU, 54. 
(52,2iiaed.) (59,2nd6d.) 
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the elements, it finds its only support from the negative 
argument that we do not know who else is referred to by 
Aristotle when he criticises some such view. On the other 
hand, Aristotle explicitly says of those who adopted such 
a view that they regard the generation of things as coming 
about by the process of thickening and thinning, and con- 
trasts with that view the theory of Anaximander.^ 



It remains then to ask whether any more definite inter- 
pretation of the term aireipov can be reached. It may mean 
obviously 'without qualitative distinctness/ 'without limit 
in space,' 'without limit in time,' 'without want or de- 
ficiency.' Now, in regard to these, only the last can be 
said to be unambiguously indicated by Anazimander himself. 
He does give apparently as a reason for the characteristic 
of boundlessness, that the principle must be capable of 
yielding the whole cycle of generation : it must be itreipov, 
that generation may not cease.^ But there must be added 
to this that, also in accordance with Anaximandefs view, 
such boundlessness would be incompatible with the posses- 
sion of any one specific qualitative distinctness on the part 
of the principle. On his view apparently generation would 
cease were the principle to be of one kind only. Accordingly 
we must add to the mark of infinite potentiality something of 
the nature of qualitative indifierence. 



1 Cf. Burnet, JBarly Oreeh PhU, 
57, note 66. (59, note 2, 2nd ed.) 
His view turns on the following 
passage in Aristotle, Phy9. i. 187 a 
12: "As to the assertions of the 
natural philosophers (^vo-i/roO, two 
varieties are to be distinguished. 
The first regard the fundamental 
substratum, corporeal in character, 
as one, either one of the three (fire, 
air, water) or something different, 
which is thicker than fire and finer 



than air, and then they explain the 
variety of things by supposing that 
they are generated by thickening 
and thinning. . . . The others, re- 
garding the elementary opposites as 
inhering in the One, say that they 
are separated out from it, as Anaxi- 
mander declares, and as those say 
who assert the conjoint existence of 
a One and Many, as, t.g,, Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras." (R.P, 16 c) 
« R.P. 16 a, (P8..Plut. Plac, i. 8, 8.) 
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Moreover, as, according to Anazimander — though it is 
put by him in rather vaguer terms than by his successors — 
there is a constant cycle of generation, there must also be 
allowed to his notion a certain reference to infinity of 
time. Not that this was either peculiar to him or very 
definita The conception of an absolute limit of time, if 
possible at all for the human intellect, does not present 
itself among the early Greek thinkers. 

Finally, Anaximander's notion does not explicitly exclude, 
but it can hardly be said in any way to include, the definite 
conception of boundlessness in space. He may have thought 
vaguely of an unexhausted and inexhaustible quantum of 
reality which extended beyond the limits of the formed 
world or cosmos; but his representation of that is extra- 
ordinarily vague. 

The interest attaching to this notion of the aweipov is, I 
think, that it marks the first step in the progress, which 
the Greek mind took with remarkable rapidity, of abstraction 
from the concrete reality. For though the dire^pov is still 
held as something existing in rerum natwrci^ yet, in the 
conception of it, all the features which characterise concrete 
objects are removed: the first opposition is made between 
the real which is not directly apprehended but is held on 
grounds of logical necessity, and the apparent world of 
multiform concrete existences which is apprehended through 
the senses. 

3. Anaxdocnxs. — Anaximander is said to have had as 
immediate follower the third representative of the Early 
Ionian School — Anaximenes,^ a native of Miletus. Accord- 
ing to Anaximenes the principle of things was one and 
boundless, but not, as with Anaximander, indeterminate in 
respect of quality : it had the specific nature of Air {arjp). 

^ Died probably before 500 B.c. 
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It is obvious from our authorities that Anaximenes in this 
opinion was mainly influenced by consideration of the 
function which Air plays in supporting animal life.^ The 
vital air, the breath, is that which supports and sustains 
the human body, and firom that analogy Anaximenes pro- 
ceeded to the general position that the whole Cosmos de- 
pended on Breath or Air. In its own nature this principle 
possesses the capacity for movement or change. Just as 
the airei^pov had been regarded by Anaximander as in 
constant movement, so Air or Breath was constantly active.^ 
From it arise and into it pass all the definite concrete objects 
of the Cosmos, and they do so by the process of thickening 
and thinning (Condensation and Barefaction). 

With this general doctrine Anaximenes united certain 
special positions with regard to the astronoihical system.' 

^ R.P. 24. (PB.-Plut. Plac, i. 3, 4.) * For which see Burnet, Bariy Greek 
'^ R.P. 26. (Simpl. PhyB. 26, 28.) PhiL 79 £F. (§ 29, 2nd ed.) 
R.P. 28. (Hippolyt Rrf. Hcer, i. 7.) 
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CHAPTER II 

PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS 

The Ionian 86hool is no doubt rightly characterised as 
prevailingly physical in its ideas and methods. But it 
prepared the way for much more abstract conceptions and 
for distinctions which imply — ^if they do not rest on — ^the 
opposition between the abstract and the concrete. The 
Pythagorean school represents a more developed stage in 
this kind of reflexion — so much more developed than any- 
thing which precedes, that it stands out in the history of 
Greek thought as constituting an independent source which 
determined one line of thought in all the later Greek work. 
Unfortunately, however, it is almost impossible to recover 
the earliest forms of Pythagorean speculation. Our author- 
ities are almost all of relatively late date. The school of 
Pythagoreanism had a continuous though somewhat dis- 
turbed existence, incorporated readily elements from quite 
different philosophical views, and therefore, while retaining 
some of its original positions, applied them in quite novel 
ways. Our authorities almost without exception relate to 
these later developments of Pythagoreanism. In a broad 
historical way th^re are perhaps only two main points about 
which we can feel assured that we possess traces of the work 
of the early Pythagoreans: their views on Transmigration, 
and their interest in and promotion of mathematical studies. 

B 
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(It is an interesting question how they came to combine 
these two.) 

The founder of the Pythagorean school was by universal 
consent Pythagoras,^ a native of Samos, who must, even 
outside Magna GrsBcia, the region specially affected by 
Pythagoreanism, have very early attained a high reputation. 
Heraclitus writes of him, "Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, 
practised inquiry beyond all other men, and made himself 
a wisdom of his own, which was but a knowledge of many 
things and an art of mischief."' Of his career very little 
is known : there are biographies of him with abundance of 
detail, but all belonging to the period of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
after the Christian Era, resting on no authority, and demon- 
strably false. The travels ascribed to Pythagoras may have 
some foundation in fact» or they may only rest on the 
obvious similarity of some of his views to Egyptian and 
Oriental doctrines. About the age of forty he settled at 
Croton in Magna Graocia, and there beyond a doubt he 
was successful, largely owing to the historical circumstances 
of the moment, in founding what was later called a Oicuro^ 
(Order or Society), which practised a certain rule of life 
and also a common ritual or ceremonial, which finds ex- 
pression in a large body of rules, but which we cannot now 
very clearly understand.' 

The Pythagorean society, the fate of which was determined 
by political movements, was probably not at first political 
in character, but ethical, social, or religious. Certainly a 
community of this kind could hardly fail to exercise political 
influence, all the more by reason of the peculiar conditions 
of political life in the small Greek City- States. Whether 
the secrecy of doctrine which we find ascribed to the 

^ Said to have been bom about ' R«P. 81 a. (Diog. Laert. Tiii. 6.) 
582 B.C. and to have died about 506 ' See Burnet, SaHy Qrteh PhU, 
B.C. 98 ff. 
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Pythagoreans concerned the doctrines or ceremonials of the 
community on its practical side or related to their more 
abstract speQolations in mathematics can hardly be made 
oat ^th certainty. It seems perhaps to us a little un- 
natural to assume that secrecy was inculcated with regard 
to geometrical theories ; but we have evidence distinctly in 
fiBkvour of this view, and we know of no secret religious 
doctrines which might have constituted a special sacred 
possession of the members of the society. It is not impos- 
sible that at a later date the two things grew into a kind 
of combination, and that the latent possibility of symbolic 
interpretation which attaches to mathematical theorems and 
principles became explicit. Even pretty early one of the 
peculiar diagrams of the Pythagoreans, the regular penta- 
gram, was certainly adopted as a kind of symbol of wel- 
come, or of feUowship, in the society; and it may have 
been that the tendency abundantly manifested in later 
Pytbagoreanism made itself apparent at a comparatively 
early stage. 

The transmigration of souls, an undoubted doctrine of 
the earliest Pythagoreans (for we find it referred to by 
Xenophanes, almost a contemporary of Pythagoras),^ was in 
some way connected with the very obscure body of practices 
and accompanying beliefs referred to under the title of the 
Orphic doctrine. These Orphic mysteries constitute a very 
obscure chapter in the development of Greek religion. 
Historically there is no doubt that their first appearance 
coincides with the period of Pythagoras ; and influence may 
have been exercised by one on the other from the first It 
may be, too, that there is historical justification for the view 
that the appearance at this time of the Orphic doctrines 
and practices indicates a kind of 'revival' of religious 
beliefs, a revival that may in turn have been called forth 

1 R.P. 88. (Diog. L«ert. viiL 86.) 
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by the misfortunes which had overtaken the greater portion 
of the Greek world.^ 

The transmigration of souls carried with it also a con- 
sequence which on its own merits deserves recognition. 
Eudemus said, '' If one is to believe the Pythagoreans, once 
on a time I too with this staff in my hand was prattling 
away to you, you too, just as you are now, sitting before 
me ; and so with everything else." ^ According to this the 
Pythagoreans contemplated a continuous cycle of existence. 
All human events were repeated time after time, endlessly. 
This is a notion which plays a part throughout all the later 
Greek speculation. It was, in fact, their equivalent for the 
modem conception of progress. Aristotle and Plato vaguely, 
and the Stoics quite definitely, express the same view. Un- 
doubtedly in the Greek mind it connected itself with the 
fundamental proposition which was implied even in the 
early Ionian cosmologies, and which presently we shall see 
formulated in all exactness by the Eleatics — that out of 
nothing comes nothing, that there is in reality neither 
coming into being nor passing out of being. As they in- 
terpreted this axiom, it implied a continual process which, 
if definitely conceived, would involve the repetition end- 
lessly of the same conjunctures, the same events. 

On the philosophical side far more interest attaches to 
the work of the Pythagoreans in pure science; for it is 
in accordance with the statement of Aristotle, our best 
authority, that we suppose the development of philosophy 
to be determined by the progress of scientific research. 
Aristotle begins thus his accoimt of the Pythagoreans:^ 
" In the age of these thinkers, and even before their time, 
appeared the so-called Pythagoreans" (he ascribes nothing 
to Pythagoras, never speaks of him) " who, applying them- 

^ See Plato, Phadr, 244 D. ^ Simpl. Phys. 732, 30. 

' ArUt. Met, A 985 b 23. 
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selves to mathematics, were the first to bring these studies 
into prominence, and by being trained exclusively therein, 
came to think that the principles of mathematics were the 
principles of all things' whatsoever ; and as in mathematics 
numbers are naturally first in order, and as they fancied 
that they could discern many more resemblances in numbers 
to the facts and processes of concrete existence than they 
could in fire or earth or water, for instance that such-and- 
such a quality of numbers was Justice, another. Soul or 
Intelligence, a third, Favourable Opportunity, and so on, 
and as they noted, moreover, that the properties and laws 
of harmonies all depended on number — since thus all 
things in their nature seemed modelled upon numbers, 
and numbers were prior to everything else in nature, they 
formed the general conception of the first elements of 
numbers as the first elements of all things whatsoever, 
and of the whole cosmical system as harmony, number." 

Aristotle's statement, then, explains the general position 
of the Pythagorean philosophy — ^that the essence of things 
is number, harmony, or ratio — ^by connecting it as a conse- 
quence with their mathematical studies. What, then, was 
the peculiarity of their study of mathematics which 
enabled the Pythagoreans with such rapidity to efiect this 
philosophical generalisation? 

Produs in his Commentary on Euclid says distinctly: 
"Next Pythagoras turned the study of geometry into the 
form of a liberal education, for he examined its principles to 
their foundation, and investigated its theorems without re- ^^ 
striction to matter, and in a way purely intellectual. It was 
he who discovered the doctrine of irrational quantities (incom- 
mensurables) and the composition of the cosmical figures (the 
five regular solids)."^ A contrast is thus made between 
the generality and abstractness of geometry as cultivated 

^ Proclus, CWim. inprUn, Eud, dem, librwrif 65 ed. Friedlein. 
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by the Pythagoreans and what had preceded. So far ^s our 
knowledge of the development of geometry extends, there is 
abundant justification for the general statement that it is 
characteristio of the Greek geometry, and of it only, that it 
effected the complete separation of geometrical form from 
mattery and thus rendered possible a pure science of geo- 
metrical relations. The contribution of Pythagoras to this 
all-important work seems to have been of decisive import- 
ance. If we compare what is on good authority ascribed to 
him in the way of geometrical speculations with what other 
early Greek thinkers are credited with, the superiority in 
method, and above all in range of generalisation, is wholly 
on the side of Pythagoras. For example, to him is ascribed 
the general proof of the all-important theorem about the sum 
of the interior angles of a plane triangle; and we gather 
that his general proof was arrived at after the theorem had 
been made out separately for the several cases that are 
possible. 

The propositions in elementary geometry which are 
assigned to Pythagoras extend over a considerable portion of 
the field. They concern plane figures and likewise solids. 
In dealing with these geometrical theorems the treatment of 
Pythagoras, though highly general, leaves us in much doubt 
as to the exact relation, in his way of thinking, between 
what we call the geometrical and the arithmetical. That he 
recognised this distinction we are definitely informed by 
Proclus:^ at all events, according to his account, the dis- 
tinction must have originated at a very early period in the 
Pythagorean school Nevertheless there is less distinction 
drawn between the arithmetical and the geometrical in the 
Pjrthagorean theorems than we are now accustomed to draw. 
If we seek for a definite answer to the question, were the 
elements which Aristotle calls numbers conceived by the 

^ ProcluB, Oomm» in prim. Eud. dem. librum, 86 ed. Friedlein. 
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Pythagoreans arithmetically or geometrically ? the decision 
is not easily reached. The answer, nevertheless, has some 
importance both in respect to the Pythagorean doctrine as a 
whole, and, as we shall see, in respect to the interpretation 
of those curious puzzles with which, soon afterwards, Zeno 
the Eleatic perplexed his hearers, and which have furmshed 
a constant topic of discussion in later philosophy. My im- 
pression is that, so far as Aristotle is to he regarded as an 
authority, the primary position must be given to the arith- 
metical For Aristotle repeatedly notes ^ that the Pytha- 
goreans attempted to give to their numbers space dimensions, 
the 1 being the point, the 2 the line, the 3 the plane, the 
4 the solid, but that they were much perplexed as to how 
this incorporation of numbers in space came about. More- 
over, we are informed that, according to the Pythagoreans, 
proportion was the connecting-link between arithmetic and 
geometry. Now, though the doctrine of proportion, which 
is for us proximately arithmetical, was undoubtedly in the 
elementary Greek mathematics worked out in reference to 
lines, yet it ib evident that the Pythagoreans reached a point 
of view approximating to the arithmetical, and that particu- 
larly through their researches into harmony. 

It may then be accepted as a provisional foundation for 
the general account of the Pythagorean principles that they 
are mainly a theory of numbers ; that the distinctions which 
were r^iarded as of importance were primarily distinctions 
of number. Now, the distinctions which the Pythagoreans 
r^arded as of most importance are indicated by the terms 
Odd and Even, Limited and Unlimited. Aristotle says: 
" The first elements of number are the Odd and Even, which 
again are regarded as the Limited and the Unlimited. The 
One, on the other hand, combines both these as being at 
once odd and even."^ 

^ AriBt Ma. H 1028 b 16. (R.P. 76 a.) > Arist Met, A 986 a 17. (R.P. 66.) 
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It is possible that the Pjrthi^OTeans combined with this 
general opposition of Odd -Even, Limited - Unlimited, a 
general conception of oppositeness or contrariety, as running 
through the whole structure of things. 

On the side of geometrical or mathematical theory the 
attempt to develop the theory of numbers seems to have 
been singularly devoid of fruit. Only in the one case, the 
doctrine of harmonies, did the Pythagoreans lay the founda- 
tions for a later development of scientific worth. 

To effect a junction between this very abstract theory of 
numbers and such scattered notices as we have of the 
Pythagorean cosmology is also very difficult We learn 
that the Pythagoreans conceived of the world — that in 
which definiteness, order, and proportion to some extent pre- 
vailed — as being but, so to speak, a section of the totality of 
existence. There appears in them a threefold distinction, 
which considerably later acquires definiteness, which appears 
distinctly in Aristotle, and which is not without influence on 
the Platonic writings. The formed universe was regarded 
by them as falling into the three regions: (1) that which 
formed the boundary of the universe — ^the ultimate Olympus, 
the region of elemental fire, what is purest, in perfect order, 
admitting of no change or variation : (2) the region of the 
heavenly bodies, excluding the earth; here there was law 
and order, combined with multiplicity and movement : and 
(3) the region under the moon, the earth and its immediate 
surroundings, the realm of indeterminateness, what later was 
called in Plato and Aristotle the world of generation.^ 

The Pythagoreans in a dim way seem further to have 
regarded this threefold distribution as coming about through 
the gradual subjugation of the void, or rather of the rela- 
tively void, under the component of order, pure fire, or 

^ The Pythagoreans are said to that below the moon ohfw6s, — R.P. 
have called the middle region jr^^Mos : 81. (Stob. SeL i. 488.) 
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something lesembliiig fire. What they meant by the 
void is a point much debated. Aiistotle clearly says that 
the Pythagoreans contemplated an infinite (anrupov) which 
was outside of the heavens {ovpcofis:) ; and he aUo tells us 
that according to the view of the Pythagoreans the heavens, 
the ovpavo^, drew in the void, and that thereby the numbers 
were separated from one another.^ Now, the conception of 
an absolute void hardly became clear before the period of 
the later Eleatics and the Atomists, whose views in that 
respect are almost identical; and the two data supplied 
by Aristotle naturally suggest that by this indeterminate 
boundless void the Pythagoreans meant something like the 
Air which as principle of things was proposed by Anaxi- 
menes — not air as one element of the physical universe. 
For there can be no doubt about another datum we get, that 
according to the Pythagoreans the elements were formed 
from the regular solids : the earth being the Cube, fire the 
Tetrahedron, air the Octahedron, water the Icosahedron; 
while, as there still remained the Dodecahedron, the Pytha- 
goreans added a fifth element, of uncertain or unknown 
nama^ 

It is possible, then, that they may not have advanced to 
any exact discrimination of this relative void, but contented 
themselves with assigning to it a fdnction very important — 
that of separating the numbers from one another. ** Separat- 
ing the numbeis" seems only to be interpretable in terms 
of space, whence wonld follow the outlines of a broad con- 
ception, doubtless never made precise by the Pythagoreans, 
that the formed universe is reducible to figures in an all- 
extending space. Figured space would become t£eir general 

^ Ariflt. Phys. iv. 218 b 22. (R.P. Plato. Cf. Plato, Tim. 55 c. Aristotle 

75 a.) recogniBes in addition to the elements 

* R.P.80. (Ps.-Plut.P^oc. ii. 6, 6.) a fifth body (W/utttj ofra/a)— a con- 
[Probably the Tiew ascribed to the ception from which the word * quint- 
Pythagoreans is really borrowed from essence ' is derived.] 
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idea of the physical universe; and, as the two are«quite 
distinct from one another, the possibility of infinite division 
would be assigned to the relatively void (the vague inde- 
terminateness of space), while indivisibility would be the 
characteristic of the figures or numbers in space. There are 
certainly traces of some such view among the Pythagoreans. 
In accordance with it, as can be seen, the line would be 
conceived as made up of a number of indivisible points, 
while the indivisible point itself might fairly be said to be 
in the realm of abstraction what the atom in the realm of 
physics was for the later Atomists — an indivisible qtumtum. 
We shall consider later whether the puzzles of Zeno have 
not express reference to some such way of representing 
geometrical magnitudes. 

lAtet authors have naturally tended to interpret this 
cosmical view of the Pythagoreans in the light of ideas with 
which no doubt it is logically and chronologically connected. 
They have represented the universal fiery vapour as a soul 
of the world animating and sustaining it, and embodjring 
itself in individual form in living beings. Even to Philo- 
laus^ there are ascribed certain utterances respecting the 
soul and its parts which are supposed to confirm such an 
interpretation of the primitive theory. These are all of later 
date, however ; and what Philolaus has to say of the soul 
has certainly been corrupted, as we have it, from Stoic 
sources. The Pythagoreans really cannot be said to have 
had the conception of a soul of the world; and, with one 
exception, their doctrines of psychology are rudimentaxy, 
little more than a commentary on the doctrine of transmi* 
gration. Aristotle says only of the Pythagoreans, (1) that 
some of them seem to have thought of the soul as in itself a 
principle of movement, for they thought that the soul either 

^ A oontemporary of Democritui, born perhaps about 470 B.c. 
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was or was like the motes seen in a sunbeam,^ and (2) that 
according to the Pythagoreans — and it was a view which to 
Aristotle seemed ludicrous — any soul might go into any 
body.* 

With this latter notion of the transmigration of the soul, 
and therefore its separability from the body, there is no 
doubt connected the Pythagorean opinion to which Plato 
refers, that during our earthly life the soul is, as it were, in 
a prison.' Some of the Pythagoreans seem to have spoken 
of the body as the grave of the soul,^ and such a view is in 
the direction of that antithesis, prominent in later Pytha- 
goreanism, of the soul as the principle of good and the 
body as the principle of evil. 

Something a little more scientific in regard to the soul 
may be found, however, in the scanty fragments of Alcmaeon 
of Croton, said by Aristotle to have been a rather younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras.^ He seems to have been a 
physician. The view is ascribed to him that the brain is, 
of all the parts of the body, that which is properly the seat 
of all psychical activities ; ® and he seems to have expressed 
himself in regard to the action of outer things on the soul 
in the familiar mechanical fashion. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt that a very interesting reference to a theory of 
the generation of knowledge in the Phcedo'' has Alcmseon 
in view. 

Even less can be made out of the early Pythagorean 
records with respect to ethics than to psychology. They 
are said to have attempted certain generalisations or defin- 
itions of virtues; but, so far as we know, these consisted 
simply in selecting a numerical equivalent or symbol for the 

' AriBt. Ik An, i. 404 a 17. (R.P. * Plato, Orat 400 o. (R.P. 89 a.) 
86 a.) > Ariit. Met, A 986 a 29. (R.P. 66.) 

> Arist. Jk An. i, 407 b 20. (R.P. « R.P. 85. (Iambi. Thed, Arithm, 

86 c) 22.) 

' Plato, Phcedr, 62 B. (R.P. 90.) ^ Plato, Phiedo, 96 B. 
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virtua Thus justice was a square, and a just man a perfect 
cube. It is very doubtful whether the Pythagoreans them- 
selves applied to excellence of character their own general 
notion of harmony — ^a notion most easily adapted to it The 
same doubt attaches to the application of this notion to the 
soul : that also was current in later Pythagoreanism. In the 
Phasdo a definition of the soul is ascribed to two inter- 
locutors obviously Pythagoreans (for they knew Philolaus in 
Thebes), in which the term harmony occurs.^ But there the 
notion is of soul as the harmony of the body, which has a 
suspiciously un-Pythagorean ring about it. 

The Pythagoreans contributed one important thread to 
the web of Greek philosophical thinking, and their influence 
will be found in all the later developments. 

' Plato, P?usdo, 85 ft. 
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We turn next to another system of a very characteristic 
kind in Greek thinking — ^that of the Eleatics, "the first 
metaphysicians." In general the Eleatic school is said to 
have been founded by Xenophanes of Colophon, to have 
had its principles formulated by Parmenides, applied rather 
negatively or dialectically by Zeno, and finally rather cor- 
rupted in their exposition by Melissus. It is to be borne 
in mind that these four names cover among them a con- 
siderable portion of time, and that therefore such changes 
as occur in what may be at bottom the same doctrine may 
find natural explanation from the conflicting views with 
which that doctrine was successively confronted. Modem 
researches have rather tended to diminish the importance of 
Xenophanes and to rehabilitate to some extent the reputa- 
tion of Melissus, who is an object of sharp and somewhat 
contemptuous criticism to Aristotle. 

1. Xenophanes,^ younger, but not much younger, than 
Pythagoras, is known to us from some fragments of his own 
poems as a rhapsodist, one who travelled about reciting 
poems. It is possible that his travels, which were mainly 
in Sicily, may have originated in the Persian conquest 
of Greek territories in the East. So far as the frag- 

^ Born about 669 B.C., died about 480 B.c. 
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ments of Xenophanes go, they indicate mnch more a severe 
criticism of the follies of anthropomorphism than a definite 
strain of philosophical thinking. "There is one supreme 
God, greatest among gods and men, like to mortals neither 
in body nor in thought" ^ '' As a whole he sees ; as a whole 
he thinks; as a whole he hears."' "Without any labour 
his thought directs all things/' ' "Mortals indeed believe 
L that the gods come into beiog as they do, that they have 
senses, voice, body, like their own. . . . But if oxen or lions 
had hands, could draw and produce works of art like men, 
oxen would make gods like oxen, horses gods like horses ; 
they would give to them the bodies they have themselves.'' * 
These fragments, then, no doubt mainly expressing a 
judgment strongly adverse to polytheism, may quite reason- 
ably be said to be in harmony with the more precise 
philosophical doctrine which ib not in any of his fragments 
but which is ascribed to him — for example by Aristotle. 
Aristotle writes, "There are some who express themselves 
about the universe as though it were one single nature, 
though they are not alike either in regard to the merit 
of their account or in their way of defining this nature. 
. . . Parmenides, for example, seems to have viewed the 
One in its logical aspect [according to its notion, Karh 
TOP Xiyov], Melissus, on the other hand, from the point 
of view of matter (xarh r^v vkrfv), wherefore the former 
said that the One was limited, the latter that it was un- 
limited. Xenophanes, indeed, the first of those who adopted 
the theory of the Unity of things, for Parmenides is said 
to have been his pupil, did not make any clear statement 
in regard to either of these natures; but, looking to the 
whole universe, he said, 'The One is God.'"^ 

1 RP. 100. (Clem. Strom, v. 714.) » R.P. 108 a. (SimpL Phyt, 28, 18.) 

' R.P. 102. (Sezt Emp. Math. iz. * R.P. 100. (Clem. Strtm. v. 714.) 

144.) • Ariat. Met A 986 b 10. (R.P. 101.) 
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Aristotle, then, ascribes to Xenophanes the first definite 
statement of the Ua jty of Existen ce, obviously understanding 
thereby something which is different from any view of the 
One-ness of existence which might naturally be ascribed to 
any of the earlier Ionic thinkers. Xenophanes, moreover, is 
said by Aristotle to have left the doctrine of the unity of 
existence in an indefinite condition, neither saying that it 
was limited nor that it was unlimited. Later authorities 
tend to turn this into the more precise but more doubtful 
and difficult statement, that according to Xenophanes the 
One was neither limited nor imUmited, to which they add, 
' neither in rest nor in motion.' ^ (This does not fit Xeno- 
phanes at all, nor does it go with what Aristotle says. 
Xenophanes distinctly says that this One Qod does not 
move from place to place.') 

There is indeed a fragment which seems to run counter 
to the statement that he did not define the One as being 
limited or unlimited, for he certainly speaks of the earth 
as extending below our feet to infinity.^ It is possible that 
here the term Infinite (a'jrcipov) is taken with no precision 
of meaning. It is possible too that in all that Xenophanes 
says about the physical world, he is proceeding upon the 
distinction which became explicit in Parmenides between 
truth and mere opinion, or, in other words, using the dis- 
tinction between the real world and the world of mere ap- 
pearance. There are many of his fragments which refer to 
the generation of things out of earth and water,^ and others 
which very pointedly enforce the doubtfulness of all human 
views respecting things.^ All of these are more intelligible 
if we assume that the distinction between real existence 
(the One) and apparent or unreal existence (the Many) was 

» R.P. 109. (Simpl. Phyi. 23, 4.) * R.P. 108. (Simpl. Phyt. 189, 1.) 

« R.P. 110 a. (SimpL Phyi. 28, 6.) • RP. 104. (Sext. Emp. Math, vu. 

' R.P. 108. (AehiU. Jtag, AraL 49, 110; yiii. 826.) 
128 ed. Pet.) 
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approached (however vaguely) by Xenophanes. But all this 
leaves in the dark what exactly is to be understood by the 
' One (rod/ the ' One Beal Existence ' ; and from Xenophanes, 
indeed, nothing is to be had in respect to that Only in 
Parmenides do we get the explicit statement that is required. 

2. Pabmenidbs ^ is said by Aristotle to have been a pupil 
of Xenophanes ; this may have been so, for apparently he was 
a younger contemporary. Of Parmenides, fortunately, we 
possess much more complete information as regards his 
doctrine than in the case of Xenophanes. Considerable 
fragments of his poem have been preserved ; and Plato and 
Aristotle frequently refer to and criticise his views. The 
poem consisted of an introduction and two parts, the first 
treating of truth, and the second of opinion : ** Come, then, I 
will tell thee — and do thou attentively hearken — the only 
ways of search that are given to man."^ 

With the proposition that ' only Being is,' that Being is the 
matter or object of knowledge, the philosophical doctrine of 
Parmenides at once begins and ends. Being is and Non-Being 
is not, that is the goddess's reiteration. Being, that which is, 
must by reason of its very nature exclude from itself all 
qualification, all relation, all multiplicity, all change : it is in 
its nature absolute : thought, which apprehends it, and which 
can apprehend nothing but it, apprehends in it nothing but 
pure, absolute, unmoved existence: ''Birthless it is and 
deathless, ... for ever it stands a continuous One. . . . AU 
is full of being. ... No defect is there in it." ' 

It will be noted that the various predicates here assigned 
to Being are all really negative in character; they do not 
express any positive feature of Being which could be dis- 
tinguished from Being itself : there is no such feature. They 

1 A native of Elea, who flouriflhed ' R.P. 114. (ProcL Tim, 105.) 
about 480 B.C. » R.P. 117 f. (Simpl. Phyt. 144, 25.) 
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serve only to exclude from the notion of Being what ordinary 
experience and opinion lead us to assign to existence. (This 
is a very abstract expression of the Ionian doctrine, that in 
the last meaning of the terms there was no such thing really 
as an act of Becoming, or of Greneration. This was recognised 
by later thinkers, who all assign to the lonians the author- 
ship of the maxim, " Out of nothing comes nothing.") 

With this fundamental view as regards truth it might 
seem impossible — and it has always been found inexplicable 
— that Parmenides should proceed further, and append to 
his treatment of truth a treatment of opinion. It is certainly 
not easy to make out his meaning on this point from the 
fragments of the poem itself. 

As regards the account given in the second part, it begins 
thus : " Two forms men have established ; and in this they 
err, for one is sufficient."^ These opposites, according to 
Parmenides, are the components of the world of phenomena ; 
and their intermingling underlies all natural objects, man 
included. Parmenides repeats a good deal of Anaximander, 
and probably some Pythagorean material, in these his cos- 
mical fancies. One of the fragments of this second part 
deserves more particular notice. The general idea of mixture 
is applied to man and to the mind of man.^ '' As is at each 
time the condition of the well-jointed limbs, so is constituted 
the mind in men. In all and in each that which thinks is 
the same, namely, the nature of the body, for according to that 
which predominates is the general character of the mind." 

It remains to consider to what extent we can interpret 
further the rather obscure proposition that ' Only Being is.' 
Zeller — and he has been supported by several recent writers 
— ^thinks that the all-important point in the antithesis be- 
tween Being and Non-Being is the difTerence between the 
space-filling and the void. He insists that Parmenides, like 

1R.P. 121. (Simpl.i>Ay«. 89,1.) « Arist. if^. T 1009 b 22. (ILP. 128.) 

C 
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all the early Greek thinkers, was occupied with the general 
structure of nature, that we have no right to ascribe to him 
the conception whether of abstract thought or of the incor- 
poreal; and he attaches much importance to the often- 
repeated statement of Aristotle that the reality with which 
the pre-Flatonic thinkers occupied themselves was just what 
is perceived by the senses.^ 

As against this it may be urged, in the first place, that 
Aristotle, in speaking of the pre-Platonic thinkers, has always 
in mind the distinction most familiar to him, and first made 
explicit in Plato, between the intelligible world and the 
world of the senses. It is perfectly natural that he should 
be found saying that the pre-Platonic thinkers did not con- 
template another world of existence, so to speak, over and 
above that of the senses, for he means the other world as 
represented in Plato. Moreover, when Aristotle has occasion 
to deal more in detail with the Eleatic doctrine (as in the first 
book of the Physics ^, we find him expressly saying that, al- 
though the Eleatic doctrine is there considered, in point of fiact 
it does not concern the physical at alL It lies outside the 
range of physics, deals with general notions that go beyond 
the physical, and is of service, so far as investigation of nature 
is concerned, only because of the value that criticism of 
general notions always has for special purposes. 

Again, beyond a doubt it would be erroneous to identify 
the abstract notion of the Eleatic doctrine with the concep- 
tion of an incorporeal reality, if by that be understood, as 
Zeller throughout seems to understand it, something of the 
nature of thought^ mind, or spirit. No one questions that 
the first approach to this discrimination of the incorporeal as 
psychical from the corporeal as space-filling, was made by 
Anaxagoras. But it is not necessary that the only antithesis 
should be that between the corporeal and the incorporeal 

^ Zeller, Prt'Soeratie PhSUmphy, i. 589 ff. > Arist. Phyz, i. oc 2 f . 
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in the sense of psychical or mentaL Something must be 
done to fashion the general conception, however dim and 
obecure, of the non-corporeal, before it can be fnrther 
defined as in its own nature mental or psychical ; and the 
terms of the Eleatic discussions leave no doubt that they 
at least approached the highly abstract notion of the Non- 
CorporeaL If Parmenides is not very explicit in that 
respect, we shall find Melissus and Zeno explicit enough. 

Finally, as regards the view that ' space - filling ' con- 
stitutes the ultimate character of the Eleatic Being, it is 
impossible to reconcile this view with the insistence with 
which the Eleatics afiSrm the Unity of Being ; and if any 
stress is laid on the expressions in Parmenides which seem 
to imply a spatial form of Being, due consideration should 
be allowed both to the imperfection of terminology at the 
time, and to the impossibility which even a developed 
terminology finds of expressing a distinction of thought, 
a logical distinction, in terms that are not redolent of 
external nature. Aristotle contrasts Parmenides and 
Melissus in regard to their way of conceiving Being. 
According to him, Parmenides, in characterising it as lim- 
ited, was more correct than Melissus, who insisted that 
it was unlimited ; and Aristotle's reason is that Parmenides 
viewed Being from the side of its notion (kut^ tov \jiyov), 
while Melissus regarded it from the side of the matter 
it involved. This latter expression — Kurh rijv CX/ijv — 
implies no reference to the corporeal 'Matter' with 
Aristotle is a much wider notion than corporeality; there 
is for him (for example) intelligible matter. The X0709 is 
the abstract notion, the complete representation of what is 
essential to the thing. In regard to it SKtf is always in- 
volved, but only as a subordinate factor or element If a 
thinker looks exclusively to this subordinate element^ this 
component of a complete notion, he would in Aristotle's 
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phraseology view the thing xarh rifv OXa^v. In the Physics ^ 
he says : " ' Whole ' (S\ov) and ' complete ' (rikeMv) are the 
same or akin. Now nothing is complete which has not an 
end, and an end is a limit. Therefore Parmenides was more 
correct than Melissos . . • for 'unlimited' and 'whole' are 
incompatible. . . . The unlimited is indeed the matter 
within which size may become complete, and potentially a 
whole but not actually so." 

Thus, then, none of the arguments seem to carry with 
them of necessity the conclusion that Parmenides was 
contemplating as the Existent a motionless, changeless, in- 
divisible plenum, something which we must say extends 
through space, even though thereby we do violence to our 
own position. On the contrary, it would seem as though 
the Eleatic doctrine is correctly described as metaphysical 
It arises from reflexion on the single predicate. Being ; and 
in itself it has the permanent interest for us, that it marks 
one of the perplexities in which human reflexion is always 
involved when it attempts to employ its own notions in 
working out a completely intelligible scheme. It is evident 
that the effect produced by the Eleatic argument lay quite 
outside the r^on of physics, that it played no part in 
the development of the early Greek cosmology, and that 
its influence is altogether logical or dialectical. 

3. The later development of the Eleatic school in Zeko ^ 
and Melissus ^ adds but little to the fundamental idea ; and 
it is somewhat hard to interpret, because we are ignorant of 
the precise opponents against whom their arguments were 
probably directed. Some recent writers have laid great 
stress on a supposed definite antagonism between these 
later developments of the Eleatic school and a doctrine 

^ Ariflt. Phys, iii. 207 a 13. ' Of Samoe, floumhed about 440 

> Born at Elea about 489 B.O. b.c. 
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they ascribe to the Pythagoreans : that space, and therewith 
figures in space, consisted of a combination of discrete 
elements resembling the geometrical point It must be 
said, however, that there is not snch divergence between 
the popular conception of a plurality of real things, which 
Zeno (for example) is usually supposed to have attacked, 
and the more scientific or mathematical conception of dis- 
crete quantity, as would be required to substantiate this 
view; also, that there is no very conclusive evidence for 
ascribing this conception of figures in space as made up of 
discrete points to the Pythagoreans. That such a conception 
is to be discerned early in Greek thinking is beyond a doubt. 
It was explicitly held by Xenocrates, an early head of Plato's 
school, is ascribed by Aristotle in general terms to Plato 
himself and probably therefore was anticipated in the pre- 
Platonic thinking. But on the ground, among others, that 
the Pythagoreans themselves are credited on good authority 
with having first brought out the doctrine of Incommensur- 
ability, one must hesitate to ascribe to them as a fundamental 
position the view that the line (for example) is made up of 
points: for then all lines would be commensurable, as the 
points would be in number definite. 

In Plato's Parmmidea there occurs the well-known passage 
in reference to Zeno : " In reality, this writing is a sort of 
reinforcement for the argument of Parmenides against those 
who trylto turn it into ridicule on the ground that, if reality 
is One, the argument becomes involved in many absurdities 
and contradictions. This writing argues against those who 
uphold a Many, and gives them back as good and better 
than they gave; its aim is to show that their assumption of 
multiplicity will be involved in still more absurdities than 
the assumption of unity, if it is sufficiently worked out." ^ 

Zeno then ib lightly to be regarded as the first of the 

1 Plato, Parm. 128 a See Burnet, Early Ortek Phil. 326 (§ 157 2nd ed.) 
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dialecticians or logicians. In him first appears a certain 
perception of the general structure of argument itself ; and 
we shall find his method, that of attacking the conclusion 
rather than the premisses of a counter-view, revived in the 
Megarian school, and intimately connected with the Platonic. 
Of the arguments assigned to Zeno, a quite satisfactoiy 
summary is given by Zeller.^ They consist of the fol- 
lowing: — 

A. Arguments against Multiplicity : — 

(a) Were being manifold, did it consist of a plurality 
of existents, it must be at once infinitely small and infinitely 
large : the former, because eveiy plurality consists of units, 
which, if units, are indivisible, and no indivisible unit as 
such possesses magnitude ; the latter, because its parts, to 
be at all, must have magnitude, and the parts possessing 
magnitude can only be distinct from one another by an 
endless interposition of parts between them. This infinite 
quantvm of units must be itself infinitely large.^ 

(b) Were being a plurality, it must be at once numerically 
finite and numerically infinite : the first, because there are 
evidently just as many units as there are; the second, 
because no one unit can be distinct from another save by 
interposition of a third something, and so ad infinitwrn^ 

(c) A plurality of being implies extendedness in space; 
but that the existent should be in space is a contradiction ; 
for if all that is is in space, space either is not, or is in 
space, and so ad injinitum.^ 

(d) A measure of com when thrown out makes a sound. 
Each grain and each smallest part of a grain must therefore 
have made a sound; yet no sound is made by a single 
grain.^ 

» ZoUer, Pre-SocraUe PkOoiophy, I » RP. 188. (Simpl. Phyt. 140, 28.) 

614 ff. , « R.P. 185. (SimpL Phyi. 562, 8.) 

« R.P. 182. (Simpl. PAyt. 189, 5.) • R.P. 181. (SimpL PAy«. 1108, 18.) 
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J?. Aignments against Movement : — 

(a) Before a moving body can reach any point it must 
pass over half the distance; and before it can reach the 
half-way point it must do the same ; and so ad imfimtum. 
But an infinity of spaces can be passed over in no given 
time ; therefore movement of a body is impossible.^ 

(b) This is the old puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise, and 
a popular repetition of the first. It assumes that both move.' 

(c) '' The fiying arrow." To be at any moment in a place 
is to be for that moment at rest; but at any moment in 
its flight an arrow is in a place ; therefore at any, that is, 
at every, moment of its flight the arrow is in a place and 
at rest^ 

(d) The fourth argument may have been intended to 
obviate an evasion of the force of the above by laying 
stress on velocity as transition from point to point of space 
and as involving likewise change in time. Zeno appears 
to desire to make out that the notion of velocity involves 
the same contradiction as that of simple movement. 

Take a line AB. We have to draw two lines CD and £F 
equal to AB. CD is placed so that C is below B, and EF so 
that E is below the mid-point of AB, and F below M the 
mid-point of CD. 

A B 

I = 1 

C M D 

k — ^^ — J 

CD and EF move, CD in the direction from B to A, 
EF in the direction from A to B. Let them move for 

1 Arist. Phyi. ▼!. 289 b 9. (R.P. 136.) 
» Arist. Phyi. vL 289 b 14. (R.P. 187.) 
• Arist. Phyi. vL 289 b 80. (R.P. 188. ) 
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half the time required to pass over the whole space AB, 
then C will be found below the mid-point of AB, and E 
at B and below the mid-point, M, of CD. It is this point 
M to which Zeno attends. M in the time allotted has 
passed over a distance = half AB, but during the movement 
it has passed along the whole of EF=AB; that is, M, 
in the allotted time, has touched one half the points in 
AB and also every point in AB, for it has passed along 
the whole of EF.^ (Obviously he is confusing absolute 
and relative movement) 

4. Melissus, the last representative of the Eleatics, has 
at least two points of interest apart from his attempt to 
expound the doctrine in a more systematic fashion : (1) he 
makes clear the non- spatial character of the One Being;* 
and (2) he applies the Eleatic argument not only to the 
prominent type of change — local movement — but also to 
the more vague form of change, qualitative alteration.' 

As regards the first of these points, I do not think its 
force is at all afTect^d by any doubt as to the precise 
reference in the relative passage of Melissus himself. 

These later developments of the Eleatic position are 
subsequent in time to the utterance of a very distinctly 
opposed thought, which may not impossibly in its turn 

^ ArUt Phys, vL 239 b 83. (R.P. that we did not see aright after all, 

139.) nor are we right in believing that all 

^ " Now, if it were to exist, it these things are many. They would 

must needs be one ; but if it is one, not change if they were real, but 

it cannot have body; for if it had each thing would be just what we 

solidity («-d(xos) it would have parts, believed it to be ; for nothing is, 

and would no longer be one." — RP. stronger than true reality. But if 

146. (Simpl. Phyi. 110, 1 : 87, 6.) it has changed, what is has passed 

* " We said that there were many away, and what is not has come into 

things that were eternal and had being. So then, if there were many' 

forms and strength of their own, things, they would have to be just of 

and yet we fancy that they all suffer the same nature as the one." — R.P. 

alteration, and tiiat they change with 147. (Simpl. De Cado, 558, 21.) 
each perception. It is clear, then. 
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have affected them. In Heiaclitns the emphasis is laid 
exclusively on the element of change or process. The 
notion no doubt is conceived in a very general, and indeed 
somewhat obscure, fashion; and Heraclitos, on the whole, 
exhibits more of the meditative tendency towards religions 
mysteries than of the clear abstract thinking which generally 
characterises Greek philosophy. The spirit of his utterances 
is more ethical or religious than speculative or scientific 3 
but in his own way he gives expression to a thought as 
fundamental as that of the Eleatics, and, so to speak, the 
supplement which their reflexion imperatively demands. 
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CHAPTER IV 



HEBAGLITUS 



Of Heraclitos^ there remain considerable fragments of a 
work which probably made its appearance about 480 B.c. 
or earlier. The work is said to have fallen into three sec- 
tions : (1) on the universe (irepl rod irayro^) ; (2) on politics 
(to iroKiTiKov)] (3) on theology (to OeoKoyitcov) ; but the 
fragments now cannot so be reconstructed. From the earliest 
time the work was celebrated for its obscurity, which indeed, 
Aristotle hints, was to some extent intentional.* One source 
of obscurity is certainly Heraclitus's predilection for rather 
strained verbal analogies — a circumstance of small signifi- 
cance in itself, but of some interest in connexion with 
a remarkable development of what may be called the 
Heraclitean schooL Plato notices as a feature of the 
Heraditeans in his time that they indulged to excess in 
obscure enigmatical terms.' 

The fragments as they come before us, while they un- 
doubtedly contain much of the same large cosmology which 
characterised the earlier Ionic philosophy, breathe a spirit 
of deeper reflexion than is present in those earlier specula- 
tions. It is difficult to find a word to express the tone of this 
meditation. It is not strictly ethical, in our sense of that 

^ A Datiye of Ephesus, who flourished about 600 B.C. 

a Arist. JZ^ iii. 1407 b 15. (R.P. 80 a.) * nMo, Thetet. 190. 
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word; nor is it theological or religious; but on the whole 
the broad ideas which elsewhere are applied to the changing 
phenomena of outer nature are in Heraclitus extended, and 
even applied with greater force, to the changes of human 
life and destiny. In him, perhaps more than in any of the 
other Greek thinkers, we find it difficult to bear constantly 
in mind that for them symbol and thing symboUsed were 
not distinct, that a general thought whose import is of the 
utmost width was formed in intimate union with the more 
external perceptions of natural change. For example, we 
find in him a series of utterances regarding fire and its 
transformations by which all the cosmos is constructed, 
which looks little more than a cosmology of the ordinary 
Ionian type; but we find in him also a series of thoughts, 
pictorially expressed, but very abstract in themselves, which 
bring forward the several aspects of the root idea of change 
or process, and its law. We can hardly avoid keeping these 
apart, giving pre-eminence naturally to the latter. Even 
with Plato and Aristotle the abstract implication of Hera- 
clitua's doctrine begins to be isolated from the cosmological 
applications with which at first it was conceived. 

The fragments in all probability b^an with certain utter- 
ances which indicate a profound conviction on the part of 
Heraclitus that the ordinary ideas of things were altogether 
confused and without foundation. We fortunately know, 
from a reference in Aristotle, what was the first, or all but 
the first, fragment in his work.^ 

This ignorance of the many, on which Heraclitus dwells, 
has a general source, which the fragments lead us to express 
thus : we incline to take the surface-view of what is given in 
experience as being the whole truth. No doubt this general 
expression has more than one particular application in 

1 "Though this diacoune ia true stand it."— Arist J2^^ iii. 1407 b 14. 
evermore, men are unable to under- (R.P. 82.) 
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Heraclitus's views. On the one hand, it implies that what the 
senses directly give is not without further consideration to be 
taken as the truth, and that not even a copious supply of such 
sense-perceptions will be equivalent to an insight into the 
truth : the truth lies hidden ; it is underneath the obvious. 

On the other hand, there is doubtless implied, though not 
explicit, a reference to what in the long-run constitutes the 
essential weakness of the surface- views of sense-perception. 
They do not bring us to understand the true underlying 
principle or law ; nay, they rather disguise that from us. It 
is perhaps not too much to say that the senses tend to give 
us the notion of the fixity of things, and therefore to hide 
the truth that the law of all things is change : there is no 
permanent in things, save only, as we shall see later, the 
law of all change. 

Thus, then, the first general conception in Heraclitus's 
meditations on things is that which we express by the term 
process or change. Heraclitus, says Plato, seems to say that 
all things flow and nothing stands still, and, likening ex- 
istence to the flow of a river, he says that you cannot go 
down twice into the same river.^ 

Such change is at the same time for Heraclitus the reality 
which forms the very structure of things : it is not change 
but the changing, and the changing is Fire. The whole 
world of existence is the exhibition of the constant trans- 
formations of Fire. 

This conception or thought of constant process is in itself 
but a half -thought ; and the remarkable feature in Hera- 
clitus is the clearness with which he appreciates the other 
side which is implied in the thought. Pictorially, this is 
represented in him through the thought of all change as a 
counter-change or opposition, a counter-flow: in all things 
there is a coming-and-going, a strife, and yet this counter- 

1 Plato, Oral. 402 A. (RP. 88.) 
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flow, this strife, is only one side of real concord or harmony. 
In all things opposites not only are, but are united : a thing, 
so to speak, is not merely itself and again its opposite; its 
very nature consists in the union of these two opposites in 
itself. Harmony is implied in all opposition. It is a con- 
cord only through opposition; without opposition it would 
cease to be concord. The whole system, even though its law 
be change, is a system which continually preserves itself 
through these veiy changes. " This order {xoafLosi) which is 
the same in all things no one of gods or men has made, but 
it was, is now, and ever shall be an ever-living fire, kindled 
and extinguished in due measure."^ 

The soul is in no way conceived by Heraclitus as distinct 
from the other transformations of the ever-living Fire. It is 
one of the forms into which that passes. Although this is a 
sufficiently crude conception of the nature of soul, yet Hera- 
clitus is also to be credited with the more important view that, 
since man has the capacity for apprehending both the outer 
surface of things and the inner law, it is in the recognition 
of this inner law — of what is objective, therefore — ^that his 
true nature is to be found. The law of harmony is therefore 
extended in its scope: it has not merely the significance, as 
we put it, of a law of external nature ; it possesses at the 
same time all those attributes summed up in the term ' the 
Divine.' '' Wisdom is one only, is willing and unwilling to 
be called by the name of Zeus." ^ 

Thus it becomes obvious why^it a later time the Stoics, 
who sought to overcome the dualism of the Platonic- Ari- 
stotelian conception, and to identify physical and psychical, 
should have returned to the work of Heraclitus, and ap- 
propriated almost all its fundamental features. Some part, 
indeed, of our dif&culty in reaching the original thought of 
Heraclitus is due to the fact that his theory passed through 

* R.P. 36. (Clem. Strom, v. 14.) " R.P. 86. (Clem. Stnm. v. 14.) 
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the Stoics and has come to us coloured by the Stoic ideas 
and expressed in the Stoic terminology. 

Certain points in the Heraclitean doctrine call for further 
examination : First, what exactly is to be included within 
the idea of constant change ? Conceivably this might mean 
either that every possible object for our apprehension is in 
constant flux, or that in the stream of existence there is a 
cycle of change — ^the elements, as it were, changing into one 
another, but preserving throughout their changes what we 
must call a kind of total equilibrium. In Plato's Theastetus^^ 
where the doctrine is criticised, the first of these two inter- 
pretations is pressed on it as its necessary and only con- 
sistent expression. This probably indicates that in the 
original statement the question was left in some obscurity, 
and that the later Heracliteans, following out the path in- 
dicated, had been forced to a more precise statement than 
that made by Heraclitus himself. Indeed it may be thought 
that the second interpretation, if rigorously handled, and if 
it be borne in mind that according to Heraclitus the change 
of the great elementary components was of the nature of 
transformation, not mere alteration of relative position, would 
lead to exactly the same result as the first interpretation. 

Connected with this is a second point. The Stoics, and 
with them the Church Fathers, always understood Hera- 
clitus to speak of a final reduction of all things to the state 
of Fire (iKirvprna-i^): just as Fire is the original element 
from which all are formed, so in due order all things will 
again be resolved into Fire, and so on endlessly. There is 
only one passage which can be appealed to as in any way 
decisive;^ and it certainly appears to favour the view that 

1 Thecet. 151 ff. (ffippolyt. Jt^. Ear. ix. 10.) See 

' "Fire will come upon and lay Burnet^ BaHy Oreek PkU, 185 
hold of aU things." ~ R.P. 86 a. (149, 2nd ed.) 
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in the cycle of existence the path upward and the path 
downward (which are, according to Heraclitns, one) begin 
and end in the one element. Fire, which, however, being 
itself subject to the law of constant change, immediately 
and in endless cycles produces the series of transformations 
into the other elements. 

Thirdly, the utterances of Heraditus about the senses are 
somewhat ambiguous ; and no doubt the ambiguity indicates 
the want of any definite distinction between perception 
and understanding. The senses fail to convey the whole 
truth because they give the fictitious impression of fixity in 
things, and, moreover, what the senses have to deal with is 
the relatively less mobile, less living part of the universe.^ 
This view about the senses, and, in particular, the general 
ground for it, that no fixity in the objects perceived can 
be assumed, is singled out by both Plato and Aristotle in 
their criticisms of the Heraditean doctrine. In their view 
that doctrine involved, though in a different way, the same 
fatal consequence to predication that must be drawn from 
the Eleatic principle. According to the Eleatic view, seeing 
that no element of difference is admissible, the only pre- 
dication possible is the same of the same : indeed, in strict- 
ness only one judgment is possible, ' Being is Being.' From 
the other view it follows with equal force that no pre- 
dications at all are possible, for they imply that somehow 
a definite character can be assigned to the subject. Is it 
possible that the Heracliteans did not perceive this dif- 
ficulty and find some means of evading it? We might 
conjecture, following certainly more modem ideas, that the 
escape would be made by contrasting the fixity of a law 
with the flux of the particular cases. The general Hera- 
clitean doctrine contains something to which the appeal 
could be made : it contains some notion of the unity which 

^ Cf. LucretiuB, De JUrum NcUurOj i. 690 S, 
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is exhibited in and through multiplicity or change. But 
this is only conjecture. 

It is still more conjectural to connect this difficulty with 
the remaining point in the Heraclitean teachings— the im- 
portance attached to names. There is here an approach 
to the same doctrine of the peculiar function of names as 
is found among the opinions ascribed to Antisthenes, 
though the theoiy of knowledge with which Antisthenes 
connected it is not identical with that of the Heracliteans. 
We shall find that Antisthenes combines in a curious way 
an empirical reading of the Eleatic doctrine with this 
rather startling conception of the function of names. 



*4 
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CHAPTER V 



ANAXAGORAS 



The speculations which next present themselves have two 
marks in common, which they exhibit in different degrees. 
In the first place, they are profoundly affected by the Eleatic 
maxim : in one way or another they accept that maxim in 
its abstract form: — Out of nothing comes nothing; and 
ihey endeavour to accommodate thereto their view of 
existence. And, in the second place, they show a decided 
tendency towards biological speculations. These character- 
istics are shared by Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and the earlier 
Atomists. 

Anaxagoras ^ has a doctrine which falls into two portions : 
(1) his view respecting Matter; (2) his theory of Mind 
{vw)* Popularly these two are combined in the brief 
statement: "At first all things were together in an in- 
discriminate mixture. Then came vov^ and arranged them 
in order."' But this is a very imperfect view of Anaxa- 
goras's idea, and quite conceals the real points of interest. 

First of all, what were the things that "were all to- 
gether"? To this question Anaxagoras offers a very 
peculiar answer. The things are the innumerable seeds 
of whatsoever is qualitatively distinct Qualitative dis- 

*A natiTe of ClaEomenss; bom ^ Tirrax^Mara^y^^v'tTra^yovi 
about 500 B.C., died about 428 B.c. ; i\ei»¥ ainh lt%K6cit,n<r:'-^V, 158. 
a friend of Periclee. (Diog. Laert. ii. 6.) 

D 
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tinctness is therefore taken as an ultimate fact; and, as 
Anaxagoras frankly accepts the Eleatic maxim, no quali- 
tatively distinct thing ever changes into another. If then 
an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of nutriment, 
appears to show us the conversion (say) of com into flesh 
and bone, we must interpret this as meaning that the 
com contains in itself, in such minute quantities as to be 
imperceptible, just that into which it is transformed. It 
veritably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and 
marrow, and bone. 

Although Anaxagoras does not appear to have used the 
word, this conception of a relation between a qualitatively 
distinct whole and the minute parts qualitatively like the 
whole, of which it is made up, may very well be expressed 
by the term Aristotle applies to such a whole and has made 
current, ofioiofiepe^. 

The All, then, consists of an infinite number of qualita- 
tively distinct kinds of matter; but to this we must add: 
(1) that the division of each kind of matter into its parts 
goes on ad infiniium, there being no smallest part ; (2) there 
is no void; the infinitely small particles of all things are 
therefore in the relation of parts of a continuous whole; 
wherefore (3) this whole is rightly described by the term 
ofiov — they are all together ; meaning by that, so mixed up 
that no portion of the whole C€tn ever consist of representa- 
tives of one, or even of a few, of the distinct kinds. We 
name the parts of the whole as though they were made up 
of things of one quality only because we notice only the 
preponderating elements. 

Aristotle says very definitely that, in his conception of 
matter, Anaxagoras was entirely imder the influence of the 
Eleatic principle ;^ and it is not difficult to see in detail how 

1 Ariat. Phyt. i. 187 a 26. (R.P. 161 a.) 
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the broad outlines of his theory of matter are drawn with a ^ 
view to meet the difficulties which seemed to follow from 
the Eleatic principle. In the first place^ that principle had 
shown that logically what is called the transformation of one 
thing into another was just as inconceivable as what may be 
called absolute generation. Accordingly, if the phenomenal 
be 'preserved' — an expression which Aristotle uses in a 
similar reference in the case of the Atomists ^ — ^it must be 
assumed that the qualitatively distinct is uncreated, and 
exists from the beginning and throughout in its qualitative 
peculiarity. 

Again, the Eleatic principle, thoroughly developed, in- 
volved the rejection of absolute parts. Accordingly, if a 
multiplicity be admitted at all, it must be held to consist 
of infinitely numerous, infinitely divisible, particles. 

Further, the Eleatic argument was fatal to the admission 
of void space; and Anaxagoras, accepting this rejection of 
the void, which also carries with it the previous assump- 
tion of infinite divisibility, is compelled to conceive of the 
material as being a continuous whole in which the mixture 
is so complete that no absolute severance of kind from kind 
is possible. 

Accordingly infinite divisibility, infinite qualitative dis- 
tinctness, infinite mixedness of the elementary parts, are 
the characteristics of matter according to Anaxagoras. 

The original condition, then, of this matter may very well 
be described by the term early applied to it — Chaos. And 
the description at once forces on the second problem which 
Anaxagoras tries to answer : — What is it that gives rise to 
such a change in the Chaos as is required to accoimt for its 
actual appearance to us ? 

Proximately the cause is Movement; and Anaxagoras, 
though perhaps without clear consciousness, attempts, by 

1 Cf. Arut. Oen. Oorr. i. 816 b 9, 825 a 28. See bebw, p. 69. 
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his selection of the type of movement involved, to solve a 
difficulty which comes to the surface when the movable is 
represented as a continuous whole. How can there be 
movement where there is no void? The answer is that 
the movement is one of rotation — a whirling movement: 
Slvo^ or Slvff is the word currently applied to this vortex- 
movement But the rotatory motion itself requires explana- 
tion; and its ultimate ground seems to have been defined 
by Anaxagoras through reflexion on one consequence of his 
conception of matter. No part of the continuous whole, no 
portion of the mixture, has any such independence as is 
required for the source of movement. Whatever that source 
may be, it must, metaphorically, be outside the mixture, be 
tmmixed ; and, as connected with the mixture in this sense, 
it must itself be independent, pure, simple. Were it mixed 
at all, it would have to be mixed throughout. These char- 
acters seem all to be condensed in the single notion or term, 
1/01)9 or Intelligence ; and indeed they constitute all that is 
definitely predicated of it by Anaxagoras himself.^ 

Beyond a doubt Plato and Aristotle interpreted this 
vov^ or intelligence as like in kind to reason in man and 
the animals; and it is to be admitted that Anaxagoras 
expressly says that some things share in voih.^ We must, 
then, allow the justification of the view generally taken^ 
that by assigning the origination of movement to vov^, 
Anaxagoras did mean to postulate intellect, something psy- 
ohical in its nature, as the principle of change. It must 
be said at the same time that what really constitutes the 
radically new and distinct feature in such a conception is the 
isolation of voih, the principle of change, from the changing. 
The principle is thus conceived as, so to speak, trans- 
mundane; for, in respect to the two functions which all 

^ R.P. 155. (Sixnpl. Phy$, 156, 18.) f^6ov' f^iv oTvi 8^ jcal vios &i.— R.P. 
3 ip irarr2 warrbs /uiipa Irccrri irX^v 160 b. (SimpL Phy$. 164, 28.) 
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early Greek thinkiiig was in the habit of assignijig to the 
soul — ^namely, that it is the initiator of motion and that it is 
cognitive — ^Anaxagoras makes ose only of the first. Both 
Aristotle and Plato are forward in condemning Anaxagoras 
for having failed to carry out the consequences of his view 
that the arrangement of things is due to intellect.^ They 
blame him for his persistent tendency to explain mechan- 
ically ; and Aristotle says he has resort to vov% only when 
he can find no other explanation. 

What kind of effect, then, does this action of vov^ pro- 
duce? Broadly speaking, it is called 'setting things in 
order ' (Sioiicocr/Ai/crK) ; but, more precisely, it seems to have 
been represented as a process of separation and combination ; 
and probably we shall not be far wrong in saying, further, 
that this means the drawing together, so far, of like particles, 
and the separating off of unlike. The revolving motion 
itself was conceived as beginning at a certain point of the 
chaos and extending itself gradually.^ Its velocity is repre- 
sented as having been far beyond any velocity known to us. 

In this representation there is a trace of the principle of 
attraction among similars ; but it must be noted that, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, the element of difference is even more 
important It is unlikes or dissimilars that influence one 
another,' and, from what Aristotle says, he may be thought 
to have held that in what we call qualitative change the 
process is always the sequence of two opposed facts. 

The whole view was much affected by consideration of the 
phenomena of animal life ; and, to all appearance, Anaxa- 
goras must have speculated on the application of his view 
to such phenomena. We know, however, extremely little of 
his teachings in this line. 

1 Plato, Phado^ 97 f. Ariat. Mti. • RP. 161 c. (Theophr. 2)e 8tfn%. 
A 985 a 18. (R.P. 155 d.) 27, 29.) 

3 R.P. 155. (Simpl. P\yt, 156, 18.) 
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Of the senses he seems to have said that they are in one 
way quite untrustworthy, for they cannot penetrate to the 
real qualitative distinctions among things.^ Obviously in 
this the way is prepared for the distinction which the 
Atomists soon after drew between so-called primary and 
so-called secondary qualities of things. 

Aristotle selects Anaxagoras as an example of those who 
reject the law of contradiction, on the ground, of course, that 
the infinite mixture rendered any definite predication impos- 
sible.^ It may be that in this Aristotle is drawing a conse- 
quence which was neither admitted nor contemplated by 
Anaxagoras himself. 

The line of speculation of Anaxagoras in Athens was 
continued by Diooenies of ApoUonia, who, however, seems 
to have tended rather towards a kind of eclectic combina- 
tion of the principle of Anaxagoras with that of the earlier 
Ionian teaching. According to him the fundamental fact 
was Air, which he insisted was full of intelligence and 
knowledge — a fact in support of which he appealed to the 
regular order of the seasons, and of day and night.^ (The 
Greeks always considered that order anywhere implied 
reason.) He held that the whole cosmos is formed by the 
gradual transformation of Air, and that its most refined 
type i3 the soul of man. Perhaps Diogenes is most de- 
serving of note for the clearness with which he brings 
out a fundamental idea of method : there must be unity of 
nature if there is to be action and reaction among things. 
The parts, as it were, or what we generally call independent 
things, can only be in relation to one another in so far as 
they are really parts — that is, members of a whole.^ 

1 a?. 161. (Sezt Emp. Maih. « R.P. 208, 208 a. (SimpL PAyj. 

▼iii. 90.) 151, 80 ; Theophr. De 8eni. 89. Cf. 

> AriBt. Met. T 1007 b 25. Ariat. Otn, Oorr. I 822 b 18.) 
< R.P. 210. (Simpl. Phy$. 152, 11.) 
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CHAPTER VI 



EMPEDOCLES 



CONSIDERABLB fragments remain of two poems by Emped- 
ocles^: one on Nature (irepl ^w€to^\ another called the 
Purifications {icaJBapfioi) — ^more mystical and Pythagorean 
in character than the former, and expressing a very strenu- 
ous belief in the doctrine of Transmigration* The poem on 
Nature indicates pretty clearly what seem to have been the 
important influences determining his line of thought. These 
are partly the abstract arguments of the Eleatics respecting 
generation, partly the results of considerable meditation on 
the phenomena of animal life. Under the first influence, 
Empedocles interprets coming to be and ceasing to be as in 
reality only a combination and separation of what already 
is. There follows at once the more precise determination 
of what it is that is combined and separated: the four 
'roots' of all things, as he calls them, are the four ele- 
mentSi Fire, Air, Earth, Water. These are permanent in 
their nature: they undergo no qualitative change: all that 
happens is the expression or result of such external changes 
in them as are indicated by the terms Combining (jii^i^) 
and Separating (SiaXXafi?).' 

1 Of Agrigentum, in Sicily; bom « R.P. 164 f. (P8.-Plut. Plae, i. 
about 492 B.O., died about 482 B.O. 3, 20.) 
His history is legendary. 
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Obviously this view demanded as its next position that 
some ground or cause of the change should be introduced 
distinct from the elements changed. TMs ground of change 
is with Empedocles twofold: Love — the combining force; 
Hatred — the separating force.^ It is hard to define his con- 
ception of these. If his poetical expression be taken quite 
literally, Love and Hate must be represented as somehow 
components of the physical All, extending throughout the 
whole, and mingled with the elements. And it is probable 
that his conception reached no greater degree of clearness 
than is involved in the statement of the functions which 
he ascribed to these agents. 

As to their mode of operation — ^their way of bringing 
about changes in the world of elements — ^Empedocles goes a 
little more into detail. He uses of course the general idea of 
rotation ; but what is essential and peculiar in his doctrine is 
the view taken of the cycle of generation as coming about 
from the varying preponderance of one or other of the two 
active agents. At first the whole is held together in one 
complete undivided mass by the all-embracing power of 
Love : the whole forms a sphere. As Hate gradually finds 
its way in, this perfect unity is broken up, and Hate gradu- 
ally acquires the upper hand, until the unity is wholly broken 
up, all mixture is destroyed, and apparently each of the 
elements is drawn together and sundered from the others. 
(It is impossible here to avoid the use of a term — ' drawn 
together,' ovyKplveaOai — which Aristotle had already noted 
as indicating a serious inconsistency in the view of Emped- 
ocles ; for obviously an effect is ascribed to Hate which, on 
the surfeice at least, is identical with that otherwise ascribed 
to Love.*) 

No sooner has the epoch of complete dissolution or separa- 

1 R.P. 166. (Simpl. Phys, 158, L) 
3 Arist. Met, A 985 a 21. (R.P. 166 i.) 
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tion been arrived at, than Love again begins the work of 
drawing t<^ether. Here, again, it is hard to make Emped- 
odee consistent, for he employs throughout the conception 
of like being drawn to like, which, if applied to the elements, 
would lead just to the result of perfect dissolution. Love 
gradually getting the upper hand, all things are brought 
back to the state of perfect union, and the cycle is ready to 
b^gin again, for the process is endless. 

Individual existence is of course possible only in the 
two intermediate stages between perfect unity and absolute 
separation (aggr^ation and segregation) ; but whether it is 
possible for such individual existence as we experience to 
take place equally in both the intermediate periods is a 
question to which the fragments allow of no definite answer. 
The general idea is undoubtedly involved that what we call 
individual existences are gradually formed from less perfect 
types; but in detail Empedocles, so far at least as the 
formation of plants and animals is concerned, seems to 
regard these imperfect types also after the fashion of 
parts, which may be put together to make the more 
perfect whole.^ 

Even in this quaint fancy, however, is involved, though 
in very crude fashion, another thought already foreshadowed 
by Anaximander. Of the varied combinations that thus 
come about, only those go on surviving which are able to 
maintain themselves in existence : all others are destroyed.^ 

The mode in which the several parts operate on one 
another brings in a conception of some interest, which Em- 
pedocles, indeed, extends to a specially important mode 
of action — as it may be called — that of sense-perception. 
All action is of the nature of contact. There is no void 

^ See Buniet, EaHy Greek Phil. An. Hi. 430 a 30 ; Phys. ii. 198 b 29. 
260 1 (279 fif. 2nd ed.) (R.P. 173 a.) 

^ Arist. De Colo, iii 800 b 29 ; De 
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space. When bodies which, as we say, are at a distance 
from one another act on one another, they do so by means 
of efQuxes {airoppoaC); and all so-called solid bodies are 
fall of pores, into which such ef&uzes may be received in 
so far as the pores are adapted to them. Sense-perception 
is a case of such receptive action ; and vision, for example, 
is effected by a stream of light from the eye to the object 
seen^ — an idea which was soon afterwards modified by the 
additional hypothesis that there was also a stream of some 
kind from the object seen.^ In a general way Empedocles 
applies to the action of the senses his maxim that like is 
drawn to like: like is drawn by like: it is because and 
in so far as the elements are in us that we are able to 
apprehend them in the world about us. By fire we know 
fire, by water water, and so with love and hate.' 

What Empedocles would have felt inclined to say of the 
soul, one can hardly make out from the fragments. He is 
taken by Aristotle as representing the view that all psychical 
activity is sense - perception, that thought and sense are 
identical;^ and he certainly expresses himself much after 
the fashion of Parmenides, declaring that a man's mind or 
thought varied with the composition of his body, and al- 
tered from moment to moment according to the changes of 
what is presented in experience. Coupling this view with 
what is involved in the general notion of cyclical change, 
it would seem hardly possible for Empedocles to retain 
in any form the doctrine of an individual soul, a soul in 
any special way connected with the individuality of the 
person; and yet no doubt it is hard to reconcile this 
negative result with what is said of Transmigration. 



^ R.P. 177 b. (Theophr. De 8en$. > Arist. De An. i. 404 b 7. 

7.) (R.P. 176.) 

' The problem in this form was ^ Arist J>e An. iiL 427 a 21. 

debated till late in the Sliddle Ages. (R.P. 177.) 
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CHAPTEE VII 

THE ATOMISTS 

Alono with Empedocles I think we may take the Atomist 
doctrine : even though in so doing we have to some extent 
to transgress the strictly chronological order of exposition ; 
for the developed doctrine of the Atomist view must be 
ascribed to Democritus. 

The Atomist school is said to have been originated by 
Leucippus, of whom we know in detail nothing. He is 
said to have been an adherent of the philosophy of Par- 
menides, and there can be little doubt that there must 
have been the very closest relation between the speculative 
doctrine of the Eleatics and the more physical conceptions 
of the Atomists.^ From the statement of Aristotle' it is 
obvious that in his view the Atomist doctrine had two 
roots: (1) The appeal to experience, the assumption that 
the multiplicity and change presented in experience must 
be accepted, and that any explanation offered must be 
made to square with it — more than once in reference to 
the Atomists he uses' the expression, 'to preserve phen- 
omena ' ; (2) The Eleatic doctrine, both in its most abstract 
form and in one of its special applications. There is no 

^ See Burnet, Early Oreek PhiL in Aristotle. It is frequently used 

353 ff. (c 9, 2nded.) by SixnpUcius, and one passage (in 

^ Arist. Met. A 986 b 4 ; Oen, Corr, his commentary on Arist» J)e Colo) 

L 324 b 35. (R.P. 192 f.) implies that it must have come either 

' [The actual phrase does not occur from Eudemus or from Callippus.] 
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generation, no absolute coming into being or passing out 
of being, and there is no movement — which is one form 
of generation — without the Void. What the Atomists 
proceeded to say, then, was that (to put it paradoxically) 
both Being and Non-Being must be admitted as real ; that 
is, they in terms contradict the position of Parmenides that 
only Being is and Non-Being is not. The admission of 
Non- Being carried with it the further consequence that 
Being was not One : it was divisible ; and, more particularly 
(since the Non-Being referred to was, in the concrete. Void 
Space) the All was regarded as made up of Void Space and 
the infinite multiplicity of what was directly the opposite 
of Void Space — the FulL The Full (to irkTJpe^) and the 
Void (to k€v6v) — the Full being conceived as numerically 
infinite — ^are for the Atomists the components of exist- 
ence; and from that view methodically, and appealing 
only to one ground of explanation, they maintained that 
it was possible to account for experience. 

Democritus,^ a native of Abdera, seems to have been, 
like Aristotle, profoundly learned. His fellow - citizens 
thought him mad, and sent for Hippocrates to cure him. 
He himself laid claim to a wider knowledge, a more many- 
sided acquaintance with facts, than any of his contempor- 
aries, and in particular claimed to have pushed his researches 
far in the region of geometrical science.' The catalogue of 
his works may be taken as bearing out this claim to an 
all -comprehensive study of nature, a study of which the 
fragments convey but an imperfect impression. There is 
one section of the catalogue and of the fragments specially 
noteworthy. It is evident that Democritus included within 
the scope of his general research the practical side of 
human experience. He might fairly be called the first 

^ Bom about 460 B.C., died about S70 B.C. 
« R.P. 188. (Clem. Strom, i. 69.) 
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systematic exponent of a general ethical theory. We 
might gather from this what will become abundantly 
evident from other sources, that in and about his time 
speculation was b^inning to be greatly exercised on the 
problems of Conduct, whether viewed on the side of the 
State or on that of the individual. Let us try then to 
put the general development of the Atomist position in 
some systematic order. 

The atoms are represented as indivisible bodies so small 
as to escape perception. They are devoid of qualitative 
differences; but among themselves they diffier in figure 
(with which, I suppose, must go magnitude), arrangement 
or grouping, and position.^ The atoms, therefore, are to be 
conceived of as presenting practically infinite variety in these 
three respects ; and, in particular, much of the possibility of 
grouping or combination is made to depend on the figures or 
shapes of the atoms (size being also included with these). 

Did the atoms differ in weight ? It is natural to suppose 
that in accordance with the two characteristics, homogene- 
ousness of stuff and difference of size, there would go 
difference of weight ; for we naturally tend to think that 
weight is in some way proportional to the quantity of stuff 
in the body concerned, and this quantity (assuming equal 
density) would then vary with the siza There is evidence, 
too, that Democritus recognised the difference of density, 
but confined it to what we may call composite bodies.' 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that some of 
the later authorities' expressly say that the atoms were 
not in themselves distinguished by differences of weight. 
In the absence, then, of any decisive evidence it seems 
erroneous to incorporate into the earlier Atomist view the 
very natural, and rather popular, explanation of the varied 

1 Arist. Met, A 985 b 13. (R.P. the atoms oompoting them. 

192.) Strictly, it is wm/pUx bodies ^ R.P. 199. (Theophr. Dt Sent, 

that differ according to the arrange* 62.) 

ment or to the relative position of ' E.g, Ps.-Pliit. Plae, i. 8, 29. 
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movements of the atoms which is given by referring them 
to their varied weights. 

The Atondst view, recognising, as it did, an infinity of 
void space, in which therefore there was no up or down, 
could hardly have admitted this determined direction of 
movement of the atoms as a consequence of their weight. 
But having said this, we are confronted with the problem, 
What did the Atomists say about the movement of the 
atoms ? Figure, combination, position of the atoms — these 
alone will not suffice to account for phenomena. The 
broadest and most important feature of experience — 
Change — is not explained by them alone. Undoubtedly 
the Atomists placed alongside of these fundamental marks 
of the atoms the explanatory ground - movement of the 
atoms themselves. And by this movement (which they 
followed out in a rather unscientific pictorial fashion) they 
sought to account for the arrangement of things — ^for the 
cosmos and its changes. What explanation, then, did they 
give of movement? To this I think our answer must be 
that in one sense they gave no explanation. They insisted 
that no explanation was possible or necessary ; that is, they 
postulated constant movement as an ultimata Our authority 
for this view is Aristotle, who not only tells us that the 
Atomists declined to offer any explanation of the initial 
movement, but also blames them for not seeing that their 
account of movement was thereby rendered altogether 
imperfect^ Later writers have always sought to give this 
want of explanation a more positive content by introducing 
the name Necessity. 

I am inclined to conclude that the original Atomist 
doctrine started from the postulate or conception of con- 
stant movement as a characteristic of the whole multiplicity 
of atoms. It may be stated that in this they were misled 
by reading in somewhat too positive a fashion the Eleatic 

I Anit J>€ Ckdo, iu. 800 b 8. (R.P. 195.) 
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doctrine that motion was impoesible without a void, and 
they may all too readily have converted that into the 
proposition that if there is a void there is therefore 
motion. 

Assuming, then, the constant movement of the atoms, 
Democritus seems to have proceeded to explain how, as a 
consequence of the different forms and magnitudes of the 
atoms, there originated a variety of types of movement. 
Through their collisions the atoms were driven hither 
and thither, but in different directions according to their 
size. Democritus^ especially fastened on a kind of side- 
way pushing as giving a key to the great type of movement 
— the rotatory or vortex motion — which had already begun 
to be employed in cosmical explanations. All the later 
formations were ascribed in a very general way to the 
vertex motion set up in the whirling crowd of atoms. 

The atoms being infinite in number, and void space being 
infinite, the rotatory motion (1) did not exhaust or include 
the whole at once, and (2) was not necessarily one only: 
the rotation might be started at infinitely numerous points ; 
and there would follow an infinite number of worlds (/eoa-fioi), 
with interspaces between them.' 

Democritus is probably also to be credited with the very 
definite distinction between what we call primary and second- 
ary qualities. The secondary qualities, as they are called, 
such as hot, bitter, colour, exist only by convention (yofj^) ; 
in reality {ire§) there are only atoms and the void with 
their inherent characteristics.' Moreover, Democritus made 
a valiant attempt to point out how the varieties of these 
secondary qualities, which fluctuated according to the con- 
dition of the body, were also correlated with various 
combinations of their real causes — the atoms. It must be 

1 R.P. 197. (Diog. Laert. iz. 81.) ' RP. 204. (Sext. Emp. Math. 
« R.P. 198. (ffippolyt. Brf. Beer. vU. 135.) 
i. 18.) 
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noted here that Democritos ran a certain danger of incon- 
sistency — a danger pointed out by Theophrastus.^ For on 
one side he uses as an explanation of the merely conven- 
tional or subjective and non-real character of the secondary 
qualities their dependence on the constitution of the body, 
while on the other hand he points out certain objective 
or real differences which determine the varieties of the 
subjective affections. There is no inconsistency in the long- 
run; but it is quite possible that Democritus did not go 
far enough in the direction of explaining the secondary 
qualities as complex effects dependent on the varying com- 
binations of two sets of real antecedents — ^those in so-called 
external things, and those in the body itself. 

Another feature of Democritus's psychology is his theory 
of elScoXa {simvia/sra). Owing to the constant activity of 
the atoms and of their combinations, every body is always 
throwing off from itself an efi&ux or dmulacrwni^ which is 
to be conceived as a stream of finer particles, retaining to 
some extent the same arrangement as the original body 
from which it is thrown off. By these Democritus explains 
the process of perception, and it is perhaps part of his 
doctrine that the same effluxes were taken to explain the 
phenomena of dreams, and also many of the beliefis of 
popular mythology.^ The gods were represented as the 
effluxes of really existent objects, which were naturally 
formed in the generation of the world.' 

With atoms and the void must be included those attri- 
butes which define the nature of the atom. Now, Aristotle 
more than once takes the Atomists as representative of the 
view that the phenomenal is the only reality apprehended ; 

^ R.P. 204 L (Theophr. Ik Sent. Plac iv. 8.) 
69.) * R.P. 203. (Sezt. Emp. Math. ix. 

^ R.P. 202 and note. (P8.-Plut. 19.) 
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insistSy therefore, that they identified sense and reason,^ and 
condemns their theory of knowledge as altogether subjec- 
tive and ultimately sceptical. On the other hand, there 
is abundant evidence that the Atomists did insist on a 
didtinction between the perceptions of sense, in so far as 
these had to do with the qualities of things, and some form 
of knowledge which had to deal with the ultimate original 
properties of the atoms. Sextus Empiricus professes to 
quote from Democritus;' and, according to his statement, 
Democritus declared that there were two types of knowledge 
— the clear or genuine (yvrfo-itf) and the obscure (a-KOTlrf). 
To the obscure belonged all the five senses: the clear was 
quite distinct from these ; and he advances a further quota- 
tion which seems to imply that the special pre-eminence 
of clear knowledge was that it dealt with what lay beyond 
the limits of the senses. The senses could not penetrate 
to the minute realities, the atoms, and therefore, he con- 
cludes, the criterion of truth was reason (X0709), which 
Democritus called 'dear knowledge' (71^0-/17 yvrnfjurj). 

I think we must accept this, although allowing that for 
the Atomists it must have been difficult or impossible to 
offer any explanation, consistent with their general view 
of perception, as to how clear knowledge came about. So 
far as the distinction between sense and reason is concerned, 
Aristotle is doubtless right in saying generally that the 
Atomists identified these. From their point of view the 
difference of the powers could only have been one of degree ; 
but it must also be admitted that, in so saying, they left 
unsolved the difficulty arising from the difference in function 
and value of the two kinds of knowledge. 

As to the last point, that the Atomist theory of know- 
ledge could be identified with the Belativism of Protagoras, 

1 Arisi. Jk An. i. 404 a 27. (R.P. 204 k.) 
3 R.P. 204. (Sezt. Emp. Math. viL 185.) 
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we have reason, and some historical evidence, for the state- 
ment that the Atomists at all events did not so regard 
their theory. They did maintain that in the apprehension 
of the ultimate properties of the atoms we had objective 
knowledge. The historical evidence is to the effect that 
Democritus throughout opposed the relativist doctrine of 
knowledge of his townsman Protagoras, and in particular 
wrote against a thesis ascribed to Protagoras that the line 
did not touch the circle in one point only, which obviously 
we must interpret as meaning that Democritus defended 
against Protagoras the objective universal character of 
mathematical propositions.^ 

A somewhat similar perplexity — a conflict of two hardly* 
reconcilable positions — may be detected in the fragments 
of Democritus's ethical theory. A considerable number of 
these fragments remain to us; and undoubtedly they give 
one a high impression, not only of the practical sagacity of 
Democritus, but of the elevated tone of his ethical teaching. 
Certainly, in accordance with his general position, one would 
have expected that in ethics his position would have 
been much the same as that of the Cyrenaic school, who 
regarded the momentary pleasures and pains as the only 
motive forces, and who, if they admitted at all a judgment 
on these pleasures and pains,* thought that such judgment 
concerned only the quantities involved. But Democritus 
insists that the end of life is not pleasure, but a state of 
thought and feeling only to be attained by a due control 
exercised over pleasures and pains, and further, that this 
control is only exercised in its best form by the philo- 
sophically trained or cultivated nature. The final end, he 
considers, is Tranquillity {evOvfda)} 

^ Sext. Emp. Math, yii. 889. has real pleatures seems to be a refer- 

^ See Plato, Rtp, ix. 588 B, where enoe to Demooritus. 
the statement that only the wise man 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SOPHISTS AND SOCRATES 

With Democritus we have already stepped into the his- 
torical period that lies outside the traditions of the first 
Greek philosophy. The problems he discusses differ much 
in character from those of the early Greek philosophers of 
nature. Discussions on knowledge, and its validity and 
kinds, attempts to connect the practical side of life with 
philosophical views, — these all indicate a profound modi- 
fication in the general turn of reflexion in the Oreek mind. 
On the whole, the modification is not inadequately ex- 
pressed in the contrast between the terms objective and 
subjective. The period within which most of Democritus's 
work falls is emphatically a time of subjective reflexion ; 
and there were abundant historical circumstances which 
led to, and which explain for us, the change which had 
come about in Greek culture. Bepresenting such a change, 
expressing in various ways the separate currents which 
together made up the main movement, are the Sophists. 
Of them I purpose to speak only in the most general way. 
It is matter of familiar knowledge what the conditions were 
in Greek life which led, at the period of the Sophists, to 
the demand for a more extended and more systematic 
intellectual training than had previously been found neces- 
sary. We know also that, as an inevitable result of the 
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character of Greek public life, the main end of this more 
complete intellectual culture was found in political activity. 
It is quite intelligible, therefore, how a large share of the 
special teaching of those called Sophists should have con-, 
sisted in rhetorical training, — for Bhetoric meant the art 
of speaking on public affairs. 

The name Sophist, even in the times to which I am 
referring, had no fixed connotation. It applied to groups 
of individuals who differed in many important respects 
from one another. Such fixity of . significance as the term 
has come to acquire, it got unquestionably from Plato and 
Aristotle, whose interests were concentrated on certain 
important features of the whole movement, and who in- 
terpreted these features in the light of, and in the contrast 
supplied by, principles of their own. It was inevitable that 
they should represent the Sophists as having collectively 
an aim and method with something of the same identity 
of nature, the same homogeneousness, as they found in 
their own philosophical views on the main topics of human 
interest They tend, therefore, always to represent the 
Sophists as more or less of a philosophical sect, pursuing 
by imperfect and even tricky methods a quite imworthy 
end, and exposing themselves to risk by selling their 
instruction. 

It must be admitted that to the contemporaries of Plato 
and Aristotle the term Sophist had not precisely this con- 
notation; and it must further be said that the meaning 
attached to the term by Plato and Aristotle is too narrow. 
The Sophists were not a philosophical sect There was 
among them no community of aim and method. To the 
ordinary citizen, the philosopher — Socrates, for example — 
would have been, and was, quite undistinguishable from the 
Sophists ; and it cannot be thought that there is any founda- 
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tion for the view that the Sophistic teaching exercised a 
detrimental influence over the Greek character. Plato, in 
the BqnMic} shows very emphatically that in his opinion 
the blame to be attached to the Sophists arose only from 
the fact that they adapted themselves to the current state 
of ideas and feelings on matters practical, and did not try 
to reform human nature and society. Even in Plato we can 
see very clearly that the term ' Sophist ' must have fluctu- 
ated in meaning merely by being applied to historically 
different types of teacher. More than one generation 
brought forth Sophists, and these differed very considerably 
from one another in tjrpe.^ 

Among these types of Sophist, distinguished from one 
another in order of time, one must note : first, the earliest 
t7;>e, in which almost exclusive stress is laid on rhetoric 
and the acquirement of political power ; secondly, a type of 
Sophist more philosophical in character, represented, for 
example, by Protagoras, where the interest seems mainly to 
have lain in questions about the possibility of knowledge 
and the natural foundations or conventional sanctions of 
morality; thirdly — quite distinct from these, and probably 
of later date — ^the Eristics, a rather contemptible species, 
whose stock-in-trade seems to have consisted of a collection 
of dialectical puzzles, mainly Eleatic in origin, but to some 
extent originating in the teaching of Socrates. We must 
also recognise Sophists whose business was entirely that 
of teaching, whether natural science, or grammar, or the 
like. 



^ Plato, JUp, yi 487 ff« type — an historically new generation : 

* See Plato's Gorgtai, where Oor- he is not a Sophist. In the MepuUio 

glas, Polua, and CallicleB represent (Bk. i.) Thrasymachus^Polus in the 

three generations of thought and Oorffioi, while Qlauoon and Adiman- 

aetion. Osllides represents a type tus represent a new and deeper set of 

of character distinct from any earlier thinkers. 
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Among the problems, whose rise we can traoe in the 
period of the Sophists, prominence must be given to the 
practical The circumstances of the time were doubtless 
sufficient to attract attention to the study of, or speculation 
on, the causes which effected the union of the human race in 
states, to the origin of civilisation or culture, and to the 
ultimate ground of distinction between right and wrong. 
Our evidence, of course, is fragmentary ; but there is enough 
to show that this sort of speculation was abundant at that 
time, coinciding thus, it may be noted, with the origin of 
historical composition among the Greeks. A branch of the 
same speculation is that concerning myths; and of this 
too we have traces.^ 

Again, it is impossible in following out such inquiries 
to avoid coming on questions that concern the nature of 
education, training, or discipline; and, as can readily be 
understood, the Sophists in particular showed an interest 
in questions belonging to the theory of Art. Protagoras 
and others were evidently inclined to endeavour to reduce 
to codes of rules the matters of practical teaching with 
which they dealt. 

Bunning through all these problems of civilisation, be- 
coming of pressing moment so soon as they are considered, 
is the distinction between nature and convention, the natural 
and the artificial — a distinction already emphasised in the 
theory of knowledge and existence by the Atomists. We 
have evidence to show that the application of this, dis* 
tinction — even to such a problem as that of the signifi- 
cance and origin of words — fell within the scope of the 
speculative work of this time. It is not impossible that 
on this topic the counter- views of the Heraclitean school 
and of the Atomists were brought with Protagoras to a 
sharp issue. 

' SpeculatioDB, e.^., of Prodicus ; eee Sezt. Emp. Math, ix. 18, 51. 
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Of the Sophists the most interestmg philosophically is 
Pbotagoeas of Abdera,^ to whom is assigned the familiar 
maxim, that Man is the measure of all things.' It can 
hardly be doubted that Protagoras meant by this — man 
taken in his concrete individuality. It is probable, there- 
fore, — ^though one can hardly say it is certain, — ^that Prota- 
goras united this maxim with the view that sense-perception 
was the only mode of apprehension. It may have been the 
case — ^but it is much less probable — that Protagoras brought 
to the support of his thesis such portions of the earlier 
philosophy of Heraclitus as seemed to fit into it. 

Protagoras is said to have appUed his view in a general 
way to the question about the existence of the gods, and 
indeed to have been banished from Athens on account of 
the rather sceptical character of the exordium of his treatise 
on the gods.' Whether the interesting attempt at building 
up a kind of natural history of the social virtues in Plato's 
dialogue Protagcras^ which is there ascribed to Protagoras, 
has historical foundation, cannot be determined with ab- 
solute certainty. It seems probable, however, that it does 
represent in the main the views of Protagoras. Further, 
Prot^oras seems to have speculated on the foundations 
and possible radical alterations of certain fundamental social 
relations, such, for example, as marriage. 

GOBOIAS was a Sophist of a somewhat different type from 
Protagoras — ^a type less easy to define. He was a native of 
) Sicily,^ who came to Athens on an embassy about 427 B.C., 
and thereafter spent the rest of his long life of varied and dis- 
tinguished activity in Oreece. He is known to us in part 
through fragments of a writing definitely speculative, but more 

1 Boni about 480 B.C., died 411 B.C. * R.P. 226. (Diog. Laert. ix. 50.) i 

' PlAto, ThecBt, 152 a; Diog. Laert. ^ Born perhape about 488 &c. 
ix. 51. (R.P. 227.) 
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as a rhetorician. His speculative work, probably a youthful 
production, might be called an Essay in the Eleatic Meta- 
physics. It put forward three theses. The first thesis was : 
Nothing exists. This was established by an ingenious 
modification of the Eleatic argument ; but, on the whole, may 
be said to exemplify only the common, often repeated, con- 
fusion between the existential and the prepositional signifi- 
cance of the word 'is.'^ The second thesis was: If any- 
thing existed, it could not be known or apprehended in 
any way. The basis of this was evidently the insistence on 
the total opposition between the subjective and the objective. 
That is, so far as thought is concerned, it is just as possible 
to think a non-existent as an existent. In thought, there- 
fore, there can never be a guarantee of the objective.^ The 
third thesis was : If there were anything, and if there were 
knowledge of it, that knowledge could never be expressed 
at all. The basis for this is the impossibility of identifying 
where there is difference. Apply this maxim, for example, 
to the case in which we say a word expresses a visual 
presentation. The word is wholly distinct from the v\sual 
presentation; they can never be identified; the one can 
never take the place of the other.^ 

Sharing to a very large extent in the general tendency of 
thought exemplified in the Sophists, but altogether deeper 
and more serious than they, is Socrates.^ Of him at 
present I purpose saying only what concerns immediately 
those features of his philosophical activity which are of 
importance as bearing on the Platonic doctrine. The points, 
therefore, to be considered are, first, the general conception 



1 RP. 286. (P8.-Ari8t. De Mdiuo, * RP. 288. (Ps.-Ariat. Ik Mdiuo, 
979 a 18.) 980 a 19.) f 

^ R.P. 287. (Sext. Emp. Math, vii « Born at Athens about 470 B.O.; 
77.) died 899 B.O. 
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of method which we find in Socrates ; secondly, the nature 
of the end towards which this method was directed ; thirdly, 
the restriction of the range of philosophy to practice ; and 
fourthly, the characteristic doctrines of Ethics which form 
the substance of his practical philosophy. 

1. As regards the method, we first note its external 
feature — cross-examination in the form of a dialogue. This 
croes-examination, although it finds natural expression in the 
dialogue (a colloquy of two at least), is in its own nature 
quite general Seasoning or thinking on the part of the 
individual himself is just a kind of inner conversation.^ The 
peculiarity of such conversation (and to Socrates the peculiar- 
ity stood out most prominently by contrast with the method 
generally adopted by the Sophistic teachers) is that the 
result finally attained is, so to speak, ' evolved.' The self- 
questioner is only making explicit what is implicit from the 
first. The method of the Sophists rather consisted in sup- 
plying to the pupil a quantity of methodised knowledge; 
and they therefore by preference followed the method of 
exposition or lecture. The Socratic method, even if con- 
ducted by Socrates himself, did not even imply that either 
interlocutor was from the start in possession of the complete 
knowledge which was sought for. Some precognition must 
indeed be supposed, but such precognition consisted only in 
the general idea of what was required in order to constitute 
a satisfactory result. The knowledge made explicit must 
conform to those requirements which on reflexion we can de- 
termine as necessary in order to constitute knowledge Now, 
such requirements are simply fixity and generality ; a view, 
an opinion, a judgment, if it is to constitute a part of know- 
ledge, must be general in nature and have a certain stability 
in it. The Socratic method, therefore, may fairly be said to 
involve the rather far-going thought, that in the thinking 

> Cf. Plato, ThecBt. 189 B. 
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nature of man there is contained that which renders possible 
the marks of knowledge. It would be going far beyond 
the Socratic speculation to employ in respect to it the term 
a priori; but undoubtedly the line on which Socrates is 
proceeding is that which leads directly to the view that all 
true knowledge is but the explicit expression of what is 
a priori, what is implicit in human thought. 

2. The Socratic method, moreover, had its definite pro- 
cesses — processes determined by the nature of the marks of 
true knowledge. The questions are not put at random, but 
with a view to reaching in each special case an end, the 
general outlines of which are known. In concrete material 
these processes are two in number : (1) the collection for crit- 
ical comparison and sifting of a number of instances ; and (2) 
the determination from these of the identical conunon fixed 
element, the attainment of a general notion or definition. 

If the first process be called Induction, then we may accept 
Aristotle's remark that to Socrates must be ascribed the in- 
vention of the two logical processes — Induction {(hrcucrucoX 
Tioyoi) and Definition (to opi^eaOai KaOoKov)} The stability 
and generality of the results thus reached is what in the view 
of Socrates distinguishes his own method both from that of 
the Sophists and from that of ordinary unreflective experi- 
ence ; for it seemed to him that the Sophist inevitably was 
led to regard as the standard of knowledge and the guide of 
practice merely individual opinion, which, as such, was de- 
ficient in a general ground and in fixity. So unreflective ex- 
perience proceeded under the guidance of hastily picked up 
notions whose limits were ill-defined ; and it was constantly 
liable to be thrown into confusion when these crude notions 
were confronted with discordant facts of experience. 

The general notion, then, is the only form of knowing 
which has the characteristics of objective worth; and it is 

1 Arist. Met M 1078 b 23. (R.P. 249.) 
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perhaps the great contribution of Socrates to the develop- 
ment of philosophy that he should thus have singled out 
the generalising function in the mind as that whereby most 
completely, if not exclusively, truth is to be attained. 

3. On the surface the end was always practical. Even in 
his emphasis on self-knowledge Socrates had the problems of 
conduct in view. In the rational element in man he thought 
there would be found the basis for all rules of conduct that 
could claim authority. There can be no doubt that Socrates 
himself did thus restrict the range of application of his 
method; but it is quite imcertain on what he based this 
restriction. It may have been the conviction that the process, 
which is essentially that of making explicit what is implicit 
in the thinking nature, was on that account alone to be 
restricted to human conduct The Cosmos lay, so to speak, 
outside of man ; and it coxdd perhaps never be assumed that 
knowledge of the kind sought for, but relating to the Cosmos, 
was implicit in the rational nature, the thinking function, of 
man. On the other hand, the restriction may have had 
merely the practical basis which is more than once definitely 
put forward by Socrates, that conduct is infinitely more im- 
portant than cosmical speculations, and that, so to speak, a 
man must first learn to know and govern himself before he 
extends his view to the wider region of external nature. I 
cannot think that^ there are sufficient grounds for insisting 
on the first of these possibilities; and therefore I think it 
an exaggeration to ascribe to Socrates, even in a tentative 
fashion, a theory of the essential limits of knowledge. 

In this connexion I think it may be said that there is no 
evidence entitling us to connect the restriction of the Socratic 
method with any view on the part of Socrates regarding the 
failure of previous speculative philosophy. That is to say, I 
do not think we can hold that Socrates was sceptical as to 
knowledge of nature because he was profoundly impressed by 
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the failure of previous efforts in that direction. The fairer 
interpretation of the only reference which could be under- 
stood in this way, the passage in Plato's Fhcedo^ — even if 
we assume that what is there given is historically sound 
— ^would be that Socrates was convinced that the previous 
cosmical speculations did not find a rational application to 
the problems of more pressing human significance — those 
of conduct^ 

4. As to the ethical doctrines, practically they are summed 
up in the one fundamental position : Virtue is Knowledge ; 
a proposition which, if elaborated, is found to carry with it 
the consequences that Vice is Ignorance, and therefore in- 
voluntary (as no man is voluntarily ignorant), that virtue 
can in some sense be taught, and that all the virtues are 
one, — also with a certain limitation of the sense in which 
the term 'one' can be used. 

Another consequence very easily drawn depends on the 
contrast implied in the Socratic view between the happiness 
which a man enjoys from right action and such happiness 
as may come from good fortuna Aboiit the relative posi- 
tions of these the Socratic ethics is clear: the happiness 
of man, as also his virtue, is wholly independent of external 
fortune ; happiness, like virtue, is an inner possession, a joy 
of the soul. Thus we must note in the Socratic ethics the 
first trace of that ascetic tendency which is almost in- 
variably the concomitant of a rationalist or intellectualist 
view of morals. It was an easy step to the position which 
the Cynic school occupied^ that virtue is really identical 
with the strength of will of the individual, his power of 
maintaining himself in independence of all surroundings. 
This rapidly develops into Antinomianism — all outer enact- 
ments being regarded as purely indifferent to the virtuous 
man. 

^ Plato, Phcedo, 95 ff. ^ [But cf. Xenophon, Mem. I 1, 14-16.] 
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The final question which appears throughout all the minor 
discossions of the Socratic ethics, what is the Good the 
knowledge of which constitutes virtue? never is answered 
by Socrates himself. At times under the pressure of it he 
seems to approximate to a kind of utilitarianism ; at other 
times a thing is held to be good when it fulfils its function ; 
but no definite answer is anywhere given, and it is obvious 
in Plato that a sense of this deficiency in the Socratic ethics 
lay at the foundation of much of the theory of Ideas. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MINOR SOCRATIC SCHOOLS 

The minor Socratic schools undoubtedly exhibit the pro- 
found influence of the Socratic teaching; but it is an 
influence in each case exercised on foreign material. 
The Cyrenaic, Cynic, and Megarian schools show us earlier 
types of thinking modified by the Socratic teaching, and 
adapting themselves to the treatment of problems which 
had been first made definite by the teachiog of Socrates. 

1. The Cyrenaics are the least important philosophically 
of these three schools. They are represented by Aristippus,^ 
who, in the history of ethics, presents the first and still 
the most logically coherent exposition of Hedonism. The 
doctrine was further systematised by his grandson, also 
named Aristippus. Even in the elder. Aristippus there is 
to be traced, alongside of the hedonism which is his main 
doctrine, the influence of Socrates as exhibited in the 
curious position, that man is not to be mastered by his 
pleasures, not to be the slave of circumstances, but must, 
so to speak, make his pleasures for himself, and be superior 
to circumstauces. 

The Cyrenaics appear to have continued the traditions 
of an earlier school, which we shall probably not be far 

^ A native of Cyrene, uid follower of Socrates. 
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wrong in saying was partly the Atomist, partly the Prot- 
agoiean. Something in it may be the result of the 
Heraditean views. They pushed to an extreme the rela- 
tivism which easily arises as a generalisation from the facts 
of sense - perception.^ The Cyrenaics insisted that^ while 
the sense - impressions might be affirmed as veritable, no 
such affirmation could be extended to the supposed real 
objects which give rise to the perceptions. Thus knowledge 
was reduced to a series of individual sense - impressions ; 
and the Cyrenaics consistently enough maintained that 
therefore the general terms we use are not names of any 
common permanent element, but are entirely conventional. 
If the Cjrrenaics extended to sense-perceptions generally 
what they said of pleasure and pain, the sense-perceptions 
which serve as motives for action, — that these are the 
results of movements, and, apparently, movements from 
without which set up movements from within, — the in- 
ference might be allowed that it is to the Gyrenaic 
doctrine of knowledge in some of its developments that 
Plato is referring in the first part of the Thecstetus.^ 

2. The Cynics. — I treat these thinkers solely with the 
view of extracting from our very scanty data the traces of 
a certain fairly elaborated theory of knowledge. Anti- 
sthenes,' the founder of the Cynic school, a devoted follower 
of Socrates, lived probably for thirty years after the death 
of Socrates, and was therefore for long a contemporary of 
Plato. It has always been known that a certain opposition 
of principle obtained between Antisthenes and Plato. I 
think there is good ground for supposing that this opposition 
was much more detailed than is generally suspected; that 
Antisthenes advocated a theory of knowledge in all respects 

1 R.P. 272. (Sezt. Emp. Math. * Plato, Thecet. 161-187. 
m 191. ) 'A native of Athena. 
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opposed to the Platonic ; that they mutually criticised one 
another's views; and that in the working out of his own 
theory of knowledge Plato has repeatedly the counter- 
doctrine of Antisthenes in view. Aristotle says: "Anti* 
sthenes was under a misconception in thinking that nothing 
could be predicated of a thing except tho, expression peculiar 
to itself, one of one (oUelo^ X0709, h/ i<l>* €1/09) — from which 
it followed that there could be no contradiction, hardly 
even error." ^ "So the difficulty which Antisthenes and 
some others — like him ill-trained in logic — used to start, 
has some point in it, namely, that it is not possible to de- 
fine the real nature of a thing (for a definition ia merely 
a long description, X6709 fuiKpog), and that it is only pos- 
sible to affirm the quality of the thing: as, for example, 
we cannot define 'silver,' but we can say that it is like 
tin. Of what really exists, then, a definition and formula 
(X0709) is possible in part — of that part, namely, which 
is composite. . . . But there is no such possibility with 
respect to the elements of the composite."' 

We know otherwise — from Isocrates' — ^that Antisthenes 
did defend the proposition that there could be no contra- 
diction. (Clearly, if there can be only identical propositions, 
there can be no contradiction: 'A is B' is mere sound 
without meaning. Antisthenes accepted the doctrine that 
names were by nature, not by convention.) 

What kind of thing had Antisthenes in view as the ele- 
ment out of which the compound is formed? We know 
from the titles of his works that he handled the question, 
which was beginning to become a stock problem, of the 
difference between Opinion (So^a) and Knowledge (iiri- 
(TT^/jurj) ; also that he treated of the relation between Sense- 
perception (alaOfia-isi) and Knowledge. If, now, we bring 

1 Arist. MeL A 1024 b 82. (R.P. 286.) * laocr. ffd. I 1. 

> AriBt. MeL H 1048 b 23. (R.P. 286.) 
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to our aid such additional light as is given through the 
remarkable passage in Plato's TheoetetvA} we may conjec- 
ture that^ according to Antisthenes, the Ultimates ('rrp&ra) 
were directly given in sense-perception. Each element 
or ultimate had its own individual nature, an individual 
nature which obviously could be adequately conveyed by 
no term or proposition which expressed the nature of any 
other element. This extreme atomism in the doctrine of 
knowledge is of course a perfectly helpless doctrine. It 
must involve itself in inconsistencies; and I think it is 
these inconsistencies in the actual working out of the doc- 
trine by Antisthenes which cause us perplexity when we 
try to piece together the scattered fragments of his view. 
" Some of the ancients denied abstract qualities altogether, 
though they allowed the guaU ; as, for example, Antisthenes, 
who once, disputing with Plato, said, ' Plato, I see a horse ; 
I do not see horseness.' " ' Accordingly, then, we must 
assume as a fixed point in our judgment of Antisthenes 
that he proceeded on the basis of the rather far-reaching 
conception of existence as made up of isolated individual 
elements, corresponding to which were isolated indivisible 
acts of apprehension. Psychologically these acts of appre- 
hension were of the nature of perception. Such a view 
always comes forward as the final refuge of extreme nom- 
inalism. The isolated individual is the extreme counter- 
position to that of (it may be) the equally exaggerated and 
false representation of the abstract essence seized by 
thought. The position is an untenable one, and Antisthenes 
evidently found it so. Pushed resolutely, it involves the 
consequence which we find ascribed to Antisthenes, that 
there can be no contradiction, and that one individual ele- 
ment never can be another. We must assume (it is the 
more obscure part in our knowledge of Antisthenes) that 

1 PUto, Thecet. 201 D £ > R.P. 287. (Simpl. Cat. 66 b 45 ed. Brandit.) 

P 
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somehow he allowed that these jpercepta had their names — 
a postulate which would become veiy hard to fulfil if in 
some way there were not combined with it the curious 
Heraclitean view that names are natural, not conventionaL 
(There seem to me to be references quite unmistakable in 
Plato's Craiylvs to Antisthenes as sharing this view with 
the Heracliteans.) 

This consequence — ^that contradiction, nay, almost falsity, 
is impossible — 'is just one demonstration of the unten- 
ableness of the position. We are bound to think that 
Antisthenes did not remain consistent to it, but that 
with the help of distinctions, as, for example, between 
simple and composite, between sensation and opinion, 
between opinion and knowledge, he endeavoured to bring 
his view a little more into conformity with actual facts. 
Of the nature of these distinctions unfortunately we know 
very little: it is evident both that distinctions of the 
psychological kind — ^between sensation and opinion, opinion 
and knowledge — were current topics of discussion, and in 
particular that the problem that forced the discussion on 
was the problem of Error. Obviously with regard to the 
simple indivisible apprehensions of simple indivisible 
elements, error is impossible — a position which will appear 
less surprising when we find that, differently expressed, it 
represents the final view in regard to knowledge, implicitly 
of Plato, and explicitly of Aristotle. Such a position, 
however, can obviously only be maintained with re- 
spect to these supposed Simples. Wherever there is 
composition on the side, let us say, of the object to be 
apprehended, there will be a corresponding complexity of 
character on the part of the act of apprehending, and 
therewith the possibility of error. 

If we ask what is the first type of this complexity on 
the side of the process of apprehending, a conjectural 
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answer may be given. It is the combination, somehoWi in 
one and the same act, of a perception and an image or 
idea. The conjecture is based on the two facts, — (1) that 
such a theoiy is subjected both to general and to detailed 
criticism by Plato in the Theastetus,^ and (2) that such a 
theory is adopted and elaborated later by the Stoics, who 
not only shared in the practical tenets of the Cynic school, 
but also represented an elaborated form of the dimly dis- 
cernible theory of knowledge of Antisthenes. Even the 
literal gross analogies to which Plato refers as illustrating 
the explanation of false opinion were later used by the 
Stoics, who completely ignored Plato's criticism of them. 

Such a mechanical explanation, as the criticism in the 
I'heatettis makes plain, does not really account for fietlse 
opinion; much less does it make clear the nature of true 
opinion; and yet somehow true opinion, together with the 
statement of some ground or reason or definition, is what 
we can hardly doubt Antisthenes finally settled on as 
making up Ejiowledge {emtmifirji) in the complete sense. 

3. The MKGABUNa — When we find two schools agree- 
ing in a startling position, — as, that predication must be 
only of identicals, — ^it is certain that the basis is the same 
in the two cases. The M^arians and the Cynics exhibit 
this agreement The common basis here is that the 
XJltiniates are isolated and unrelated, whatever be the 
process by which they are known. 

Of the MegarianSy unfortunately, we know almost as 
little dizecUy as of Antisthenes: their theory has to be 
reconstructed; and in their case the Platonic reference* is 
much more ambiguous and doubtfuL Euclidee' was the 
founder of the echoed — a great personal friend of Socrates, 
and also of Plato, though older than the latter. 

» Pkto, TitttL 191-19S. * PUto, Sophist, 24S. * Ii^f«i •^ lUew. 
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Of Euclides we only know in a general way that he 
accepted on the whole the Eleatic position. We may, I 
think, reasonably assume that what is ascribed to the 
whole school, and marked as that in which they agreed 
with the Eleatics, — ^that they rejected sense and admitted 
only reason, — ^was part of the general attitude of Euclides. 
As to details, all that we definitely know comes from 
Diogenes Laertius — a very poor authority. According to 
Diogenes,^ Euclides insisted on identifying the Grood and 
the One, though allowing that the Good was called by 
many names: that is, real existence and the good are one 
and the same. 

According to Diogenes,' also, he attacked arguments 
not from the side of the premisses but from the side of 
the conclusion (evidently the carrying out of Zeno's method 
of indirect refutation), and he rejected any argument by 
analogy, saying that it must proceed either from similars or 
from dissimilars (meaning, I imagine, that that which is used 
to illuminate the obscure must either really resemble the 
obscure or not); if, he adds, from similars, it is very much 
better to keep to the things themselves than to turn to 
what resembles them ; if from dissimilars, then the argu- 
ment becomes void. 

To another member of the school, Diodorus Cronus, a 
contemporary of Aristotle, probably also of Plato, are 
ascribed two rather important types of arguments. 

The first argument' is directed pointedly against the 
Aristotelian doctrine of potential existence, and, briefiy, is 
to the effect that possible and actual are one and the 
same. It consists of three propositions any two of which 
will destroy the third : — (1) Every past reality is necessary : 
(2) The impossible cannot be a consequence of the possible : 

1 R.P. 290. (Diog. Laert. ii. 106.) » R.P. 295. (Cic. Dt FcUo, 17.) 
* R.P. 291. (Diog. Laert. ii. 107.) 
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(3) That is possible which neither is actual nor will be. 
Now Diodoros, accepting and uniting (1) and (2), destroyed 
by their means (3): concluding, therefore, that that only 
is possible which either is or will be. Practically his 
argument amounts to this: — It is admitted that what is 
past could not have been otherwise; but both present and 
future will become the past, and they therefore are equally 
necessary; that is to say, the possible and actual are one 
and the same. 

The second is rather a group of arguments than a single 
argument.^ But they are all directed against motion, and 
are to be described broadly as repetitions of the older 
arguments of Zeno. They have, however, certain features 
of particular interest They imply a conception of what 
might almost be called intelligible atoms — whether 
Diodorus uses this conception hypothetically only or 
not The argument which has become best known runs 
thus: — ^A body must move either where it is or where 
it is not: it cannot move where it is, for 'being where 
it is' means filling a certain portion of space; clearly it 
cannot move where it is not, for it is not there to move. 
But this argument, though it turns on concrete movement, 
is and was known to be perfectly general, and to apply 
wherever division into parts is possible, whether the 
divided be concrete substance or time or space; and 
its general principle is to insist on the exclusiveness 
of each unit or individual part that can be separated 
in thought 

Of the immediate followers of Euclides one, Eubulides, 
is well known in the history of logic as the author of most 
of the captious fallacies which illustrate one or other of 
the forms of Fallacy of Accident All these fallacies turn 
on one and the same general position, that any element 

1 R.P. 296. (Sext. Emp. Math, x. 85.) 
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of difference is fatal to identity: there can be no identity 
where there is difference. 

Now, it does not seem unfair to say that, if the Megarians 
insisted on this position, that identity excludes all differ- 
ence, they must, first, have accepted in full the Eleatic 
denial of the world of generation (yepea^): according to 
their view, however they expressed it, the characteristic 
of the world of generation was non-existence. 

In the second place, they must in some way have rejected 
any interpretation of the ifUeUigibUia which assimilated 
them to class - notions. It is impossible to represent the 
class -notion without introducing as components the one 
and the many — points of agreement and points of differ- 
ence. The Megarian position admitted only absolute units ; 
their atoms of predication, even if intelligible, excluded 
each within itself any multiplicity. 

This will probably enable us to understand a little better 
a rather obscure utterance ascribed to Stilpo.^ ''He said 
that if one says 'man,' one is speaking of no single man, 
for one says neither ' this man ' nor ' that man.' For how 
'this' rather than 'that'? Therefore not 'this.'"* This 
passage appears to imply an objection of a rather subtle 
kind to the Idea as a generic notion: for the simple 
intelligible unit cannot contain in itself any such element 
of difference as would be required to determine this or 
that individual representative of it. 

In the third place, the Megarians must have accepted 
(as we are expressly told they did^ the same view of 
predication as Antisthenes — ^the curious view that it is pos- 
sible only in so far as the predicate repeats the subject, 



^ Died about 800 ao. ftSiXXov r^rSc ^ r^rSc ; oM" ipa r^vSc. 

' R.P. 800: lAfyt rhv Xiyorra (Diog. Lnwii. iL 119.) 

Jh9pmirQ9 tlwfof firi^ira, olht ykp » R.P. 299. (Plut. adv. Oolot. 23, 

r^rSff \4y9i¥ ptfrt r^r8c. rl y^ 1120.) 
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that the only predication is ' one of one ' (hf iif>' hi^, A is 
A). But it seems necessary to assume that the Megarians 
did not throughout adhere with rigorous consistency to the 
Eleatic conception, according to which multiplicity is ex- 
cluded not only from each unit as within itself but from 
units as such. For it seems to me impossible to understand 
the Megarian view of predication without allowing that they 
accepted as the intelligible existents a plurality of units 
isolated, unrelated. Perfect consistency would have led to 
the conclusion not that predications are possible only ' one 
of one/ but that only one predication is possible, if even 
that, only the predication of Parmenides, "Being is" 

That the Megarian theory works out with great con- 
sistency we cannot supposa From its very nature it not 
only stood in violent opposition to experience, but, as a 
combination of really independent thoughts, was certain to 
work out into a conflict. The Socratic view of notions is 
evidently to some extent accepted ; there is united with it 
the Eleatic doctrine of simple unrelated being; and these 
will not combine. 

In the Sophist^ Plato, describing discussions — ^and, obvi- 
ously, more or less contemporary discussions — about the 
nature of real existence, opposes to each other, first, the 
materialists who maintain that only what can be touched, 
or is object of sense, is real, that body is the sole rea^ty ; 
and, on the other hand, those who are described as 
'friends of the Ideas,' who are said to maintain that real 
existence consists of certain intelligible and incorporeal 
forms, while, negatively, they are said to break up by their 
arguments the asserted corporeal realities of the materialists, 
and to insist that, instead of constituting real existence, 
these bodies are only a process which is constantly going 
on. Moreover, separating thus real being and process (ovcla 

^ Pkto, Sophist, 246-248. 
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and yiveat^si), these thinkers are said to maintain that we 
participate in real being by reason, and in process by sense, 
and, further, to maintain that the realm of real existence 
is wholly unchangeable. 

The point in debate is : Are we justified in assuming that 
the thinkers here referred to are the Megarians ? The point 
is one of importance rather as regards Plato than as regards 
the Megarian doctrine; for I do not think we gather any 
addition from it of real importance to our knowledge of the 
Megarian doctrine. In the face of the discussions in Diodorus 
in regard to movement, &c, it cannot be held that the 
Megarians consistently and unambiguously maintained the 
Eleatic position of the singleness of Being. They certainly 
admitted a plurality of intelligible units, however incon- 
sistent they might afterwards find such admission to be with 
their general doctrine. But if there be independent grounds 
for assigning the conception of plurality of being to the 
Megarians, then every reason disappears for refusing to 
recognise here the Megarian doctrine: there is no other 
doctrine known to us, not even any form of Plato's theory of 
Ideas, which could be described so accurately in the terms 
used in this passage. The Megarians, like the thinkers in 
this passage, distinguish between the intelligible and the 
sensible realms of existence: according to them, the only 
true existence is the intelligible; the realm of true being 
admits of no change, and therefore there does not apply to it 
the conception of activity, which is meaningless without 
change. The intelligible world, according to them, un- 
questionably admits of plurality: nowhere do we find the 
Megarians rejecting aU predication, as rejection of plurality 
would involve. And, finally, it would be difficult to describe 
better the general character of the Megarian arguments about 
corporeal existence, movement, space, and time, than in 
the phrase used here, 'breaking up into fragments.' (The 
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Megaiian intelligible imit is isolated and individual, and 
is thus distingnished from the Platonic Idea, which is a 
generic nniveisaL) 

A passage ascribed to Antisthenes^ declaies that God is 
like no other, and that therefore it is impossible to under- 
stand Him from an image. No doubt this conjectural dis- 
cussion begins in certain statements of Socrates — ^that the 
gods alone possess knowledge, and that it is a mistake to 
suppose that they do not know everything. I think this 
remark of Antisthenes is identical in general meaning with 
the passage from Euclides directed against argument from 
illustrations. But the position may be made more significant 
if we suppose that the remark has in view the distinction 
between the world of perception and the world of intelligible 
reality : for then Antisthenes would be saying that there is 
an absolute severance between these, and that what we know 
in this world can throw no light on the world of intelligible 
reality : we can know nothing of Qod from an image. 

To a certain Polyzenus — a Sophist said to have been 
educated by Bryso (of whom it is fair to conjecture that 
he is the Bryso noted as a pupil of Euclides) — ^may perhaps 
be assigned the first form of an argument which became 
of great importance in discussions in the Platonic school, 
— the argument called 'the Third Man,' which seems to 
have been intended to show that the distinction and also 
the relation of the sense particular and the Idea led to 
an absurd conclusion.' 

> R.P. 286. (Clem. Protrept. 61.) ' Alex. Aph. Met, 84 ed. Hayduok. 
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CHAPTER I 

FIRST FORM OF THE THEORY OF IDEAS 

Ik tuniing to the theory of Ideas, I desire to repeat the 
general statement that that theory does not in the history 
of Greek thinking present itself as absolutely new. The 
form and the development it received from Plato ^ are un- 
doubtedly of such an original stamp as to give the theory 
of Ideas a position of quite exceptional significance in the 
history of Greek philosophy; but it ought to be admitted 
that the root conceptions from which it sprang are all to 
be discovered in the earlier types of Greek speculation, 
that the problems to which it was an answer had been 
already prepared in that earlier history, and that it is 
hardly possible to understand its full meaning without 
keeping it in constant relation to these earlier conceptions 
and forms. It is one of the great difficulties in interpret- 
ing Plato that we are apt to conceive of the general posi- 
tions which constitute Platonism as being equivalent to 

^ A native of Atheiu ; born 427 b.o., died 347 b.o. 
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the Platonic theory in its details. From such a point of 
view we are in danger of misrepresenting any evidence 
of a change or development which we may think we can 
discover in the Platonic theory itself. 

That some such development most be discoverable might 
indeed be taken without further question. It is impossible 
that a mind like Plato's, receiving into itself all the influ- 
ences of an unusually rich age of intellectual culture, busy 
during a long life in working out its philosophical con- 
ceptions, should not have undergone a development which 
assuredly will be reflected in the various expositions of 
his doctrine. Our means, however, of determining the 
order — even the nature — of such development are very 
indirect Very little is known with certainty of the events 
of his life, and still less of the chronological order of his 
writings; and the external authority to which one would 
first turn — Aristotle— gives extremely little indication of 
any perception on his part of important changes in the 
Platonic doctrine. 

There is perhaps no question, as regards this problem 
of the* development of Plato's theory, which we find 
more difiicult to solve satisfactorily than that of the weight 
to be accorded to the evidence of Aristotle. Aristotle's 
position with respect to the Platonic doctrine was both 
favourable and unfavourable. It was favourable, because 
certainly he had full knowledge of the Platonic work, and 
himself shared largely the Platonic views: profound as 
the diflerences are between the two, they are on a common 
basis. On the other hand, Aristotle's interest in the pro- 
blems which the Platonic work involved is so intense that 
naturally he inclines to regard as ccJling for criticism or 
treatment on his part only the most matured results of Plato's 
thinking. Moreover, as his own reflexions somewhat modi- 
fied the problems themselves, it is natural for him to take 
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into special consideratioii only what Plato had to say on 
the problems as they were now contemplated from a slightly 
different point of view. 

With all due allowance for the imperfections which 
Aristotle's critical position naturally entails, I think we are 
bound to consider that, if anywhere Aristotle does offer a 
statement which involves a comparison between earlier and 
later forms of the Platonic theory, it deserves to have the 
greatest significance attached to it No theory which we 
may work out^ on internal evidence, of changes in Plato's 
way of representing the Ideas ought to be allowed to out- 
weigh a statement ftom Aristotle which constitutes external 
evidence in such a case. It is possible that there may be 
no real conflict between the two representations of Plato, 
because Aristotle was in possession of a source of informa- 
tion bearing on Plato's development which is not now open 
to us. He knew the fonn of the treatment of Ideas which 
constituted the substance of Plato's teaching in the latest 
years of his life. It would seem that these teachings were 
not embodied by Plato in writings ; but, on the other hand, 
among the works of Aristotle which we do not now possess 
there seem to have been abstracts, probably with criticisms, 
of these latest expositions. 

Fortunately Aristotle, though evidently without ascribing 
much importance to the change of view, does with tolerable 
explicitness refer to a modification in the theory of Ideas.^ 

"Now as regards the Ideas, we must first consider the 
theory in its original form, not putting it in relation to the 
doctrine of numbers, but treating it in the way in which it 
was formulated by those who first asserted the existence of 
Ideas. The theory of Ideas was first reached from the basis 
of an acceptance of the Heraclitean view respecting things 
of sense, that all such things wete in constant flux. If, 

1 Aritt. Met, M 1078 b 9. 
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then, there were still possible science and knowledge of any 
thing, there needed to be assumed permanent existences 
distinct from the sensible, for of the ever-changing no know- 
ledge is possible. Now, Socrates in his treatment of the 
virtues fii-st sought to determine their nature by general 
notions, by definitions, for of the earlier physical philos- 
ophers Democritus alone had gone but a short distance in 
this direction. ... It was Socrates who rightly directed 
his inquiries towards determining the Essential (ro rl iari), 
for his aim was reasoned knowledge. Now the very 
principle of reasoning is the Essential. ... To Socrates 
are to be assigned with justice (1) Inductive Arguments 
(iTra/cTt^Kol Xoyov) and (2) Definition by general notions 
{to opi^eadav KoJOoTiov) — both in intimate relation to the 
principle of knowledge. But Socrates did not regard 
Universals and Definitions as separate realities (xcDptcra). 
The adherents of the doctrine of Ideas did separate them, 
and called such realities Ideas. It followed, as an almost 
direct consequence of their mode of argument, that there 
must be an Idea wherever there is a general term ; and their 
procedure much resembled that of a man who, having to 
count a number of objects, should think he could only 
manage if there were more of them — for the Ideas are just 
a reduplication of the things of sense. . . . For there 
is an Idea of the same name, answering to each group of 
sensible substances, and existing apart from them, and 
there is a One of Many in the case of other things also, 
both in the case of temporal and in that of eternal things." ^ 

According to Aristotle, the theory of Ideas, in its first 
form, was more definitely connected with the problem 

^ 'Other things.' He apparently The 'things of sense which do not 
means by this that there must be change ' are the heavenly bodies. See 
Ideas for qualities and relations. Plato, RepMic, vL mh. fin, and vii. 
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respecting knowledge suggested by the two somewhat con- 
nected TiewSy — that of Heraclitus with r^ard to the leakn 
of ]>erception, and that of Socrates with r^ard to the 
function of thought ; and in its latest form was definitely 
connected with, and almost tended to become absorbed in, 
a theory of a somewhat mathematical kind, connected to 
some extent with the earlier Pythagorean doctrine.^ That 
is to say, at first the theory regards the Ideas as the 
permanent objects of thought (i^oi/criv), thus opposing them 
to the fluctuating matter of sense-perception (aXa-Ofjat^), 
and bestows on them a kind of substantive existence 
superior in grade, so to speak, to the shadowy half- 
existence allowed to the matter of sense-perception. In 
this its earlier form the theory naturally and inevitably 
views the Idea as the objective counterpart of the general 
notion: the Idea is a universal, but with the added attri- 
bute of substantive existence. In the later form the Idea, 
if not identified with a number or numerical ratio, is so 
closely assimilated thereto as to be hardly distinguishable 
from it; and, as a consequence, the systematic connexion 
of the Ideas with one another is explained in accord- 
ance with the principles by which the several numbers 
are brought into a systematic whole. 

I think it fair firom the statement of Aristotle to deduce 
one methodical maxim respecting the interpretation of the 
theory of Ideas as it comes before us id Plato's Dialogues* 
The Dialogues do not themselves contain, at least explicitly, 
the later form signalised by Aristotle. But, if we accept 
Aristotle's statement as authoritative (and I can see no 
sufficient ground for doubting it), then we are entitled to 
say that wherever in the Dialogues we can find traces of 
an approximation to that form of the Ideal theory which 
Aristotie calls the later, we are justified in regarding that 

^ Ariflt. Met, M c 6. 
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pordon of Plato's work as relatively the later in date. 
Wherever, on the other hand, the treatment of the Ideas 
remains within the limits of the earlier discussions respect- 
ing knowledge and its conditions, and advances no further 
than that modification of the Socratic view which Ariatotle 
points out as peculiarly Platonic, namely, the objectifying 
of the Ideas, there we are justified in assuming that the 
work is relatively earlier. 

No doubt this maxim gives us but a very general clue. 
Aristotle, to judge from his criticisms, bestowed no attention 
on what specially interests us — the steps through which 
the earlier form of the theory passed into the later. It is 
perhaps no great assumption to make, that these transitions 
were consequences partly of difGiculties pressed on the Ideal 
theory from without, partly of difficulties experienced in 
working out the theory from within. Unfortunately the 
historical data for tracing the first of these influences are 
most unsatisfactory, while, as to the second, the real and 
insuperable difficulty which we experience is that of placing 
ourselves with complete satisfaction at the point of view 
of the Ideal theory itself. 

This general maxim of method, if applied to the Dia* 
logues, does not, as I say, give us more than a very general 
indication. Perhaps, pressing it as far as one may, it would 
justify us in selecting the representation of the theory of 
Ideas presented in a group of Platonic dialogues — Phcedrus, 
Symposium, JRepuUic, Phcedo — as belonging to the earlier 
form. In all these dialogues the idea is connected defin- 
itely with the process of generalisation. The basis on 
which the whole proceeds is that, wherever we coUect 
together a number of individuals and designate them by 
a common name, there is involved, on the one hand, an 
act or process of mind, wholly distinct from sense-per- 
ception, and, on the other hand, an object which in all 
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its essentdal features differs from the thing perceived by 
the senses.^ 

In such a view it is implied — the implication is often 
made explicit — ^that there is an exact correlation between 
knowledge and real existence. In fact here, more clearly 
than in the later Platonic work, we have to note the identi- 
fication current throughout all Greek speculation, of truth 
and real existence. Discussions which result in this sharp 
distinction between knowledge, with reality as its object, 
and sense-perception, with its indefinable changeable object, 
naturally connect themselves with the distinctions, already 
familiar in the Socratic discussion, between perception, 
opinion, and knowledge; and it must at once be said that 
the fundamental importance of the distinction between 
knowledge on the one hand and opinion with perception 
on the other, is not in the theory of Ideas limited to this 
its earlier form. In the Timeem^ for example, which we 
have every reason for r^arding as relatively late, the 
distinction is made the basis of the more constructive 
treatment that is there attempted.^ 

In the earlier dialogues there is little or nothing of an 
attempt to make out a systematic interconnexion among the 
Ideas. Each is considered primarily in relation to a multi- 
plicity in the world of opinion and sense. But the nature 
of the process which obviously is involved in the transi- 
tion from things of opinion to the Ideas, suggests a kind 
of connexion among the Ideas : they are in relation to one 
another of greater or less generality. Plato gives, as it were, 
a new reading to the Socratic doctrine of Induction and 
Definition. The process is both upwards and downwards: 
we generalise, and then we divide the geTiera obtained, and 

^ As formulated, e,g,, in RepMio, ots rubrhv Syo/ta hrt^po/A§¥, 
X. 596 A : clSoi ydp iro6 ri tv tnavrov ^ IVmcnM, 51 D. 

O 
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so complete our knowledge by connecting in a doable way 
the lower with the higher generalities. It does not appear 
to me that the process here referred to— the only kind of 
classification alluded to in these earlier dialogues — is really 
identical with that special form of division which is more 
peculiarly connected with the name of Plato, which is 
frequently subjected to detailed criticism by Aristotle, and 
which is applied with wearisome elaboration in the Sophist 
and Politicus — ^the method of division by dichotomy. That 
type of division appears to me to have grown into signific- 
ance in Plato's mind as a consequence of the necessity 
imposed on him of finding a general explanation, within 
the Ideal realm, of the element of Negation or Difference. 

If we seek for a definition of the Ideas from the point 
of view of this earlier form we have no difficulty in finding 
what looks positive, though in reality, perhaps, it never 
succeeds in being more than a series of negations. The 
Idea, viewed from the side of knowledge, is the rational 
essence of things : it is that which each group of things is 
in itself; the universal as in or beside the particular; the 
one in or beside the many; the common element in or 
beside the points of difference. Viewed more from the side 
of existence, the Ideas, we have to say, possess no property 
of sense — are invisible, intangible, incorporeal, formless, 
colourless: they form, taken together, absolute Being, that 
which is in every respect : they are eternal and immutable, 
self-identical, simple, unmixed, without parts, harmonious, 
pure. 

The contrast between the Ideas so represented and the 
world of generation (yivetn^) is certainly as absolute as 
possible; yet it must be remembered that Plato never 
regards the world of generation as the non-existent Even 
in this earlier stage of the theory he is to be found allow- 
ing to the realm of generation a shadowy intermediate 
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mode of being between being and non^beiug. As it is 
put in the Bepublie,^ if knowledge {yp&ai^) has being 
(to 6p) for its object, the opposite of knowledge — ^ignorance 
(arfvma-ia) — ^mast needs have non-being (to fiif Sv) for its 
object. To opinion (io^a), therefore, which is neither 
knowledge nor ignorance, there must be allowed some 
intermediate object, something whose mode of existence is 
very hard to determine. In tmth, the greater portion of 
Plato's work is an attempt to define in what consists tMs 
shadowy half -existence of the world of generation; and I 
imagine that, historically, some part of Ms earlier dialogues 
will be found to be occnpied in distingoishing his position 
in this respect from the somewhat similar doctrine of the 
Eleatics and their successors the M^arian school, who cut 
the knot of the difficulty by denying that the world of 
generation existed at alL 

The general distinction which thus appears in the Platonic 
theory between real being {ovaia) and process or change 
(yeveat^) runs parallel to the distinction between reason or 
intelligence on the one hand and sense - perception and 
opinion on the other. The simplest point of contrast in the. 
opposed couples is that of permanence as opposed to change, 
determinateness as opposed to indeterminateness. In the 
Craiylus, one of the earlier dialogues, in which the doctrine 
of Ideas, though referred to as no novelty, plays but a very 
small part, the doctrine is based upon the necessity of some 
permanent, determinate element on both sides — both as 
regards the act of knowledge and as regards the object 
known. 

The contrast, however, if based solely on this feature, 
tends readily to become too absolute. It was never Plato's 
purpose so to define the realm of process and opinion as 

1 RepMio, V. 478. . . 
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to put it out of all conceivable relation to the world 
of true being and thought. In these earlier dialogues 
Plato shows himself always aware of some such connexion 
between the two as is involved in the generalising process 
by which the notion is reached. An Idea, as it is put in 
the BepvJblio^ is assumed wherever we collect together a 
number of individuals, and, recognising their common 
nature, bestow on them one and the same name. Our 
intelligence, as it is put in the Phoedrus^ proceeds syn- 
thetically from a collection of particulars to a unity. It is 
perfectly true that Plato never succeeds in satisfactorily 
clearing up the relation which is thus shadowed forth 
between perception and opinion on the one hand and 
thought on the other ; for it is always his view that thought 
is perfectly independent, a pure unmixed energy of the soul ; 
and, indeed, were we interpreting after more modem fashion, 
we should be compelled to say that according to Plato the 
apprehension of the Ideas is not so much a result reached 
by the activity of intelligence, as the presence in the intellect 
of, or the illumination of the intellect by, the Ideas. (This 
modem interpretation is in fact the view, lineally descended 
from Plato, of St Augustine and of Malebranche.) 

But from the outset there appears— and we have to trace 
its progress — ^the desire to bring together into some rational 
form of connexion the two realms of objects and the two 
modes of apprehension. A somewhat similar development 
might be traced on the side of Plato's practical philosophy, 
where the first sharp opposition between the Grood and 
perfect virtue on the one hand, and every form of pleasure 
and virtue of the lower type on the other hand, is gradually 
removed — a place being finally found for the lower type 
of virtue, and pleasure being recognised, not merely as a 
concomitant of the highest excellence, but also as an all- 

^ RepMic^ X. 696 a. > pj^joedroi, 265 D B. 
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important fundamental instrument for the training of a 
character to its highest exceUenoe. In the JReptiblic, among 
the earlier dialogues, we find the most definite of the attempts 
to connect in some way the two contrasted objects and 
processes.^ The whole realm of opinion is allowed to 
possess a shadowy kind of half-existence ; that is, in Platonic 
language, it corresponds to imperfect knowledge ; but there 
is a gradation of imperfection, a gradation in which the 
connexion seems to be of the nature of imitation or copy- 
ing (jiifATjav;), The whole realm of process is an imperfect 
copy of the realm of real existence; and in both realms 
a certain subdivision is indicated, a subdivision which 
in one of its parts proved of decisive importance for the 
development of the whole theoiy. 

The realm of the intelligible is subdivided into two types 
of intelligible object, two types of mental act of apprehen- 
sion: (1) the mathematical aspect of objects with, as its 
appropriate act, understanding, what we might call 'dis- 
cursive' leason (Sidvoia); and (2) the Ideas proper, with 
pure intellect, ' intuitive ' reason (vov^), as the mode of their 
apprehension. These two subdivisions are themselves in 
some kind of relation of imitation; that is, in Platonic 
language, he who apprehends the mathematical relations 
of objects knows truly and to a certain extent their ulti- 
mate nature. The true relations of things are, so to speak, 
reflected in their mathematical relations, whence, indeed, 
follows the consequence familiar in Plato, that the ap- 
propriate discipline of the intellect, that which leads it 
most effectually to knowledge of the true world of exist- 
ence, is mathematics. The mathematical sciences themselves 
exhibit somewhat of the twofold character which consti- 
tutes the link we are in search of. The mathematical 
elements are not absolute being, not ovaia in the full 

1 JHepublic, Ti. 509 ff. 
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sense; but they efifect the transitioii to true being — a 
relation which seems to me to explain to some extent the 
very remarkable term in the PhUebus} ^generation into 
being' (yevea-i^ eh ovaiav). 

Again, the same relation of imitation connects the two 
grades of the world of generation, of whith the finst — ^natural 
bodies — are the higher in the scale of existence, and the 
second — the images or reflexions of these — are obviously their 
copies. Nay, one might say that there is a closer relation, 
that is, more of imitation, .between the natural objects — 
things, plants, animals — and the mathematical ratios, than 
between the latter and Idea& Thus, it will be observed, 
the first simple thought of a contrast or opposition between 
being and process is crossed and modified by the more subtle 
conception of a gradation or scale of existence, from the 
highest, the most perfect, to that which is on the point of 
passing into the non-existent. 

The processes of mind enumerated in the BepMic play no 
great part in any other portion of Plato's exposition; and 
there is one of the earlier doctrines which rather tends to 
emphasize the distinction of kind between them, and so runs 
counter to the idea of a graduated connexion — the familiar 
doctrine of Reminiscence (avdfivrftn^). In three of the 
Platonic dialogues — PJuedrus, Meno, Pfuedo — ^this doctrine is 
prominent.' It is connected in Plato's exposition with quite 
ordinary facts of association of -ideas, but it goes far beyond 
them ; and in the Phcedo particularly the account given of it 
comes very near the doctrine of Innate Ideas in its modem 
acceptation. Sense-perceptions {alaOtfO'ei^) are regarded as 
suggesting an idea (evvoia) which they themselves could 
never furnish : for example, nowhere among percepta can we 
find absolute equality {avro ro la-ov, ia-oTfj^) ; yet this very 
judgment that percepta do not contain absolute equality 

^ PhiUbut, 26 D. ' PKcedrui, 249 ff. ; Meno, 80 ff. ; Phado, 72 ff. 
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proves that the idea of the * absolutely equal is present in 
mind. So with all other ideas : they are not produced but 
must already have been possessed; and the doctrine so 
interpreted is used as at least one ground for ascribing 
immortality to the soul. 

The doctrine of Bezniniscence in the long-run connects 
itself with the highly peculiar Platonic doctrine of the Soul 
(ylrvxn). The soul, as we shall find in Plato, has two 
functions, which, indeed, enable it to play the remarkable 
part assigned to it by him of serving as the real intermediary 
between the world of generation and the world of true 
existence. Its functions are Elnowing and Moving; by 
'moving' being meant 'initiating change.' These are its 
functions, and its nature — ^inseparable from it, forming, one 
might say, its very idea : although in truth, according to the 
Platonic theory, there is no Idea of the soul. In its function 
as knowing, according to its nature as intellectually appre- 
hending, the soul is in no way dependent on the body or on 
the accidental circumstances of time. As knowing,— and 
that is its nature, — ^the soul is always apprehensive of the 
Ideas. Only as having this constant, or rather timeless, 
vision of the true realities, the Ideas, does soul exist at alL 
The doctrine of Beminiscence, therefore, is but an imperfect 
way of expressing the more important notion of the ultimate 
nature of the souL Evidently, when so conceived, the soul 
is quite independent of the body — at all events, in its 
function as knowing. And therefore, from that point of 
view, it would appear impossible to effect any junction 
between pure intellect and sense-perception or opinion. In 
order to do that, some relation, external or internal, between 
soul and body becomes necessary. 
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CHAPTER II 

LATKE METAPHYSIC: THE PABMENIDES, SOPHIST, 

AND PHILEBUS 

The Parmenides presupposes much discussion on the Ideas. 
The Ideas, so far as we have seen, present themselves as a 
series of objects corresponding to the particulars of sense- 
perception, but quite distinct from them in nature. Little, 
if anything, is determined respecting their interconnexion ; 
and indeed, from the mode in which they are at first repre- 
sented, each as a unit with its own indefeasible nature, 
connexion or interrelation of any kind in respect to them 
presents a difficulty. There are thus two features to be kept 
in view: (1) the contrast and yet relation between each 
Idea and its corresponding particulars ; and (2) the unique 
character of each Idea when looked at by itself. In this 
second feature it is obvious that the Platonic Ideas resemble 
strikingly the Intelligibles of the Megarian school ; and it is 
but a little assumption to make, that in historic fact the 
Megarian philosophers and Plato did for a certain time find 
themselves in agreement. On the other hand, the difference 
between the two becomes apparent as soon as the questions 
are raised, what constitutes the relation between the Idea 
and the particulars? and, in what way is it possible that 
among the Ideas themselves there should be relation ? The 
Megarian thinkers took a negative attitude with regard to 
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both questions. They did Dot admit that the particulars in 
any way existed ; and they altogether refused to allow even 
of such mode of connexion among the Ideas a6 seemed to be 
inTolved in the fact of predication. That these questions 
had begun to press at a very early period in the working out 
of the Platonic doctrine, is evident from the JStUhydemus 
and PJuBdo. (The EiUhydemtis is generally acknowledged 
to be early in date.) 

Understanding, then, that questions touching very deeply 
tiie theory of Ideas were current topics of discussion, we turn 
to the first part of the Parmenides} where Socrates is repre- 
sented as bringing forward the theory of Ideas with the view 
of asking whether the subtle dialectical arguments of Zeno, 
on, for example, the One and Many, would apply if the 
objects considered were the Ideas.' In reply to this 
Parmenides proceeds to put a series of questions respecting 
the Ideas, with a view to extracting a more definite state- 
ment as to how they are related to the things of sense, the 
Many ; and, in the first place, he inquires whether the view 
of Ideas is perfectly general in scope, whether it is confined 
to such cases as likeness, the just, the beautiful, the good, 
or must be applied also to rather more concrete objects, 
such as man, and even to things which are in their nature 
imperfect.' 

Assuming the wider application of the theory of Ideas, 
Parmenides then asks,* in what way is this participation 
(jierdXip^t^) of the particulars in the Idea conceivable? 
and readily points out that the obvious superficial inter- 



^ Parmenides, 126-187. iccU BuucpU^tffBai Avo^od^, dyalfoiv tuf 

s PitrfnenideSj 129 : Hir 94 rii . . . lyaryc Baufuurr&s. 

trpArop fi^¥ 9taipriT§u x*P^' ^^^ '^f^' ' Parmenides, 180 c. : oJov Bpl^ icai 

«vr& T& ftBii, olor 6fioi6vriTd re mil vriXht ical l^&ros ^ ftAAo ri dTt/i6rar6y 

i»ofun6T7ira icol v\ii$os Ktd rd Iv koI re iccU if»av\iraTov. 

arduriy Koi wdyra rd romvra, cTra iy * Parmenideif 131. 
iaurois ravra 9vydfMya oruyK9pdyyvff$§u 
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pretation of participation leads to a hopeless perpl exity. 
Socrates, admitting the difficulty, is confronted with the 
question, whether, as the Ideas evidently arise from the 
process of generalising, the hypothesis of the single Idea for 
each group of particulars is not confronted by the difficulty 
which results from the unlimited possibility of generalising. 
The argument points out, as it were, that there is some- 
thing arbitrary in stopping at one Idea which contains the 
common features of the particulars: an infinite series of 
Ideas is possible.^ 

To this Socrates' suggests as an answer that perhaps 
after all the Ideas ought not to be supposed to exist except 
as notions {vorniarcC) in the mind — a suggestion which 
Parmenides at once refutes by the then accepted axiom, 
that a notion, being always the notion of something, implies 
the existence of that something. 

The assumption that the Idea exists may, Socrates 
thinks, be defended by supposing that the participation is 
of the nature of resemblance: the Ideas are patterns 
('n-apaSeiyfuiTa) fixed in nature, and the particular things 
resemble them — a suggestion which Parmenides meets by 
bringing forward one of the forms of the argument later 
familiarly known as 'the Third Man.' 

Socrates, in a kind of despair, gives up the attempt to 
defend further the hypothesis of Ideas; and Parmenides 
proceeds' to point out a more formidable difficulty than 
all the others which the hypothesis would have to meet 
and overcome if it were seriously defended. Briefly, the 
difficulty is the impossibility of bridging over the antithesis 
between absolute being and absolute knowledge on the one 
hand, and relative being and relative knowledge on the 
other hand. The absolute existents will be related among 

^ * The Third Mtn ' argument : see ^ Parmenides^ 182. 
aboTe, p. 89. > Parmenides, 133. 
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themselves and to their own knowledge. Belatives will 
be related to one another and to their own knowledge. 
But relative knowledge will not extend to absolute exist- 
ence, nor will absolute knowledge extend to relative 
existence. 

This enumeration of di£Sculties must, I think, be under- 
stood as having reference to current discussions about the 
theory of Ideas which emphasised the points of difficulty in 
the elaboration of the doctrine. There is no necessity to 
suppose — ^no ground for supposing — ^that they constitute a 
criticism by Plato himself at a late period of his career on 
the earlier form of his doctrine of Ideas. It is possible to 
trace the genesis of all the objections urged, and that to 
sources outside of Plato. The important aigument, 'the 
Third Man,' is often referred to by Aristotle. 

The argument was evidently commonly recognised in the 
Platonic school; and we are fortunately able to trace its 
first appearance, though not, unfortunately, to date that 
It is to be assigned to a certain Polyxenus, a Sophist^ He 
is said to have been a pupil of Euclides; and it seems 
reasonable to infer that the argument called 'the Third 
Man' was the product of the Megarian ingenuity. The 
Megarians could urge it; for they did not admit the 
existence of the Many alongside of the One, and the perplex- 
ity in this argument arises whenever the Idea is^ placed as 
the One alongside of the particulars as the Many. They 
altogether rejected the generic character of the intelligible 
units, and it is this generic character that lies at the root 
of the difficulty — ^naturally only when the generic character 
is supposed to possess of itself a substantive existence. 

Again, the supposition that the Ideas may be only notions 
in mind undoubtedly originates with Antisthenes. It was 
his objection to the Platonic doctrine; and the terms in 

^ See above, p. 89, note 2. 
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which his objectioii is referred to by later authorities leave 
no doubt as to its purport and the kind of answer ofifered 
to it here in the PartMfn,\&t». 

As to the third, the most important of the difficulties 
urged, that turning on the absolute distinction between the 
realm of real existence and the realm of relative fact, the 
sources are not so definite. The argument is a general one, 
and it connects itself, I imagine, with a certain doubt that 
we find Plato repeating, even in his latest works — the 
doubt whether it is possible for man to be completely in 
communion with absolute existence. Already Socrates had 
dwelt on the general distinction between wisdom, as the 
possession of the gods only, and the love of wisdom, or 
philosophy, as the possession of man; and Plato had re- 
peated that distinction in his own way.^ But if we sought 
for something more pointed I imagine we should not be 
far wrong in looking, first, to the curious contention of 
Euclides already referred to,^ and then to the sharp dis- 
tinction which Antisthenes appears to have insisted on, 
according to whom we could know nothing of Gk)d &om 
an image.' 

These objections, then, taken together, are to be regarded 
historically as a summary of current arguments against the 
theory of Ideas ; and in the remainder of the dialogue the 
answer to them is of a twofold nature. First, and far the 
most important^ is the general remark of Parmenides^ that, 
except on the basis of the hypothesis of Ideas, reasoning 
and philosophy (^ rov SiaXiyea-Oai Svvafu^), that is, know- 
ledge, are impossible ; and, secondly, the indirect demonstra- 
tion, which the second part contains, that the insistence on 
the absolute severance of the One from the Many leads 
merely to self-contradiction. 

^ SympoHum, 204. » P. 89. 

" P. 84. * Parmenidei, 135. 
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The doctrine of Ideas found natnrallj much resembling 
itself in the earlier Eleatic metaphysic. The Ideas as a 
whole and individually occupy very much the position of 
Being in the Eleatic doctrine. Now, from the Eleatic posi- 
tion, it appeared quite impossible to ofifer any justification 
of the elements of Plurality and Otherness or Relation, — 
terms which point abstractly to the more concrete distinc- 
tion between true being (ova-la) and the realm of generation 
(76V60-69). It was never Plato's purpose to rel^ate the 
realm of generation to the indefinable sphere of Non-Being. 
There remained for him, therefore, always the difficulty of 
determining in what consisted the relation between the two 
distinct components — ^generation and true being. And this 
problem he appears to handle in two different ways: (1) 
quite abstractly, by a treatment of the notions involved, a 
treatment we might call dialectical; and (2) in a more 
concrete manner, by attempting to define the real principle 
of generation, to point out that element of absolute existence 
which from its nature constituted the explanation or ground 
of the relative or world of generation. The Parmenides 
seems to me the first step in the more abstract treatment, 
for in result it is almost wholly negative : it does no more 
than emphasise the contradictoriness of both positions — that 
which abstractly isolates being from everything else, and the 
opposite, equally abstract, isolation of a multiplicity of units. 
No doubt in this second alternative Plato has in view a 
variety of theories : the abstract argument applies equally 
well whatever conception may be formed of the nature of 
the tmits — whether they are irUelligilnlia (the Megarian 
view), or isolated percepta with their names (the view of 
Antisthenes), or physical units (the view of the Atomists). 

The positive ground on which this negative argument 
rests deserves explicit recognition. It is the necessity for 
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some other explanation in order to account for reasoning, 
that is, for knowledge. In the Famienides this positive 
ground is no more than introduced. In the Sophist, on the 
other hand, — a dialogue which handles the same problem, 
but in a more developed fashion, — ^the position is stated much 
more fully, and the solution there reached is altogether 
determined by reference to the necessities of knowledge or 
thought. The discussion remains in the region of abstract 
notions, but the result — that what is called Non-Being is 
but the inevitable element of Otherness or Difference which 
is necessary in order to render thought possible — ^prepares 
the way for a more concrete treatment In the Sophist it is 
shown that the Ideas cannot be represented as wholly iso- 
lated from one another, as altogether excluding the element 
of Difference, Plurality, or Belation. Each Idea, while the 
same with itself, is different from every other, and such 
difference affords the only intelligible explanation of the 
predication of Non-Being; for, while every Idea can and 
must be said to be itself, it is not any other. This element 
of Belation — ^not, it is true, to be handled without caution 
— introduces interconnexion among the 'parts' of real 
existence. 

Evidently, from this point of view, the systematic inter- 
connexion of the Ideas is conceived in a way which differs 
from the result shadowed forth in the Bepvilie and the 
other dialogues in which the Ideas are contemplated from 
the point of view of generalisation. The two representations 
are not indeed in conflict with one another; but the later 
imposes a certain limitation on the earlier. According to 
the earlier representation, the interconnexion was rather of 
the external kind, which is dependent on the play of our 
thinking. According to the later, the nature of the inter- 
connected parts determines the extent to which they can be 
related one to the other. A way is thus prepared, as it 
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appears to me, for excluding from the realm of real exist- 
ence much that would have been included in it from the 
earlier point of view ; and a hint is given of a method for 
tracing out the interconnexions which differs from that which 
would be supplied by the process of generalising. That is 
to say, applying what has been said to the all-important 
case, — ^the relation of the generated particulars to the Idea, 
— ^the way is prepared for modifying the first conception 
of it, in which they simply stand to one another as Individ- 
ual and Class, Particular and Universal, Many and One. 

If we look for this new or improved method of handling 
the relations through which the world of existence is a 
systematic whole, we seem to find something resembling it 
in the utterances of the PhiUbus. This dialogue is pro- 
fessedly on the nature of the Good, and consists largely of a 
discussion respecting the places of pleasure and knowledge 
in the Grood or final end ; but it is based on a representation 
of the elements of real existence which is very different from 
any offered in the earlier dialogues. 

In the PhiUHma Socrates, after pointing to the nature of 
the difficulty which is involved in the conception of Ideas, 
and assimilating that to the general problem of the One and 
the Many, introduces a rather novel feature into the treat- 
ment of the problem. He seems to say that in earlier dis- 
cussions of the difficulty it had been too easily assumed that 
the One and the Many just, so to speak, stood side by side, 
whereas in truth it is necessary to bear in mind that, as 
all things contain in their very nature the elements of One 
and Many, we should specially concern ourselves to secure 
completeness of system by the conneaAon of a One with its 
Many.^ 

Carrying out this more into detail, Socrates proceeds to 

^ PhiUhu9, 16 f. 
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enumerate the elements or kinds of existence. These are : 
Firsts the Infinite or Unlimited or Indeterminate (to aireipov) 
— a generic title which covers all cases in which there is 
simply the possibility of the more and less. Xhe Infinite 
embraces, as it were, within its scope everything which is 
relative and capable of variation, but in which determinate 
amount or definite ratio is not visible. (We shall find 
Aristotle always asserting that the material principle in 
Plato was the Great and Small, or the Greater and the 
Smaller, or Excess and Defect ; and this is what is named 
here ' the Indeterminate.') 

Again, a second element appears as the limit or Limiting 
(to iripasi) — that which, when introduced into the Infinite, 
gives rise to definite quantity or ratio. 

Thirdly, under one comprehensive head there fall to be 
grouped together all the products of this introduction of the 
limit into the indeterminate. The class is called the Mixed 
{to fUfCTov). It is a generated existence ; it is even called 
by Plato Generation into Existence (yiveac^ eh ovatav)} 

A fourth factor Socrates declares to be necessary — the 
Cause or Ground of the mixture (^ aWia 7^9 ^fifil^eo)^) — 
that which brings about that the limit is imposed on the 
Indeterminate. 

Apart from all other difficulties in the Philebus, the classi- 
fication of the elements of existence has been felt to involve 
a special problem. In that classification the Ideas are not 
explicitly named. It is impossible to identify them with 
the Indeterminate. They may be thought to resemble the 
limit, and have often been identified with it ; but Plato's 
description of this element is quite fatal to such an inter- 
pretation. The limit is emphatically and exclusively nu- 
merical or quantitative, and we have no ground for asserting 
that at any period of his career Plato simply identified the 

» PhUebut, 26 D. 
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Ideas with noiubers. He brought them very close together, 
so dose that his immediate followers in the school identi- 
fied them, and rejected one or the other as having anything 
special about it : they did not want more than one of them. 

The Mixed Class, it has been thought, may perhaps con- 
tain the Ideas; but certainly, if so, the conception of the 
Ideas appropriate to that is out of harmony with anything 
that Plato elsewhere has said of them. If any one proposes 
to find the Ideas in the mixed generated class, he must, I 
think, accept Dr Jackson's interpretation,^ that Plato in the 
later development of his Ideal theory came to regard the 
Idea as the natural type which was imperfectly realised in 
the concrete individuals. But this interpretation will not 
really get over the difficulty, for it is the individual in 
their imperfection which constitute the mixed class. 

There remains, then, as the only possibility, that the atria, 
the ground or cause of the mixture, is the Ideal realm, and 
that therefore we are to imderstand Plato as implying that 
in the world of generation a certain conformity to the Ideas, 
and therewith a certain share of existence, is obtained, 
wherever, and in so far as, there is quantitative definite- 
ness. Numerical ratios constitute thus the connecting-link 
between the otherwise wholly fluctuating material of the 
world of generation and the real existents, the Ideas. 

^ In a BerieB of articles, Plato's Philology , vols, x., zi., ziii., xiv., xt., 
Later Theory of Idecu, Jotbmal of xxv. 
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CHAPTER III 

DOCTRIKE OF SOUL: THE PHJBDO kSD FHJBDRU8 

Before proceeding to the TirMzm, perhaps the most dis- 
tinctly expository of all Plato's works, it is desirable to 
consider the general position of Soul in the Platonic doctrine. 
The interpretations recently offered of the change undoubt- 
edly discernible in the theory of Ideas, concur in attaching 
the main significance to the relation of Soul and Ideas, — 
a relation which obviously admits of a great Tariety of 
statement. Jowett, for example, without expressly dis- 
cussing the development of the theory of Ideas, indicates 
throughout his Tarious Introductions to the Dialogues ^ that 
in bis view a change is to be discovered from the represent- 
ation of the Ideas as transcendental objects to the more 
psychological view which finds certain analogies in the 
modem doctrines of innate ideas, categories of the under- 
standing, and the like. Thus, on this view, the Ideas would 
come to be placed in a certain relation to the soul, almost 
in a relation of dependence upon it. Dr Jackson and 
others' have carried still further the same idea: inter- 
preting rather freely from the point of view of modem 
Idealism, they suppose Plato finally to have reached the 

> The Dialogu€$ of PkUo, trandated ^ Rg,, Mr Archer- Hind in the in- 
ifUo Efi^uKf with analyici and in' troductions to his editions of the 
iroductiontt by K Jowett. Pheedo and Tinugut. 
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oonception of the Ideas as having a twofold mode of 
existence. On the one hand, they are the fixed ways of 
thinking of the Infinite Mind or Sonl — the lines of the 
structure of Infinite Mind. On the other hand, the 
Ideas also appear as definite ways in which the finite soul 
exists, expresses itself, or thinks. The finite soul must 
therefore be said never completely to apprehend the Ideas : 
a certain element of imperfection attaches even to its repre- 
sentation of fixed types in nature. 

If, then, we push the idealist interpretation further, we 
may r^ard objects of sense as a subordinate form of the 
limitations which finitude of soul or mind imposes on the 
apprehensions of the individual souL In the same line may 
be put the deductions of the most recent of the writers on 
the chronology of the Platonic dialogues, Mr Lutoslawski,^ 
whose view briefly is, that in the later stages of the Platonic 
work the Ideas disappear and Souls take their place. 

It is necessary, then, to consider rather carefully what 
place Plato assigns to Soul in his general scheme of existence. 
In the Phasdo the stress is mainly laid on the distinction' 
between soul and body; but there are two points in the 
dialogue which will serve us in good stead for working out 
a more complete conception. 

The first is the eternity of the cycle of generation.^ It 
is impossible to overstate the significance of this article in 
the Platonic theory ; it is no novelty with Plato, and we shall 
find it reappear, and cany much of the same consequence 
with it, in the Aristotelian system.' The world of generation 
is, in one sense at all events, etemaL There is no quali- 
fication of this in Plato ; for even if it be said in the Timasus 
that that which is generated always comes into being, and 
if the action of the Artificer be pictorially represented as 

^ Origin, and Ortnpth of PlcOo'i ^ PJuedo, 72. 
Logic : London, 1897. ' See below, pp. 161, 286, 240. 
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fashioning an image which is the world of generation, yet» 
in the same Timoeus} we are carefully informed that time 
itself comes into existence only with the world of generation, 
and not even Aristotle — the harshest of Plato's critics — 
ever misinterpreted Plato on this point. 

The creation or coming into being of the world of genera- 
tion must therefore be understood not as a temporal act, but 
as a way of representing the relation of logical dependence : 
the inability to understand the world of generation except 
by reference to something beyond itself. If the world of 
generation be eternal, equally eternal is the principle of 
that which is most characteriBtic of the world of generation 
— change, movement 

In the second place, the soul is placed in the most 
intimate relations to the Ideas. (But it is distinct therefrom : 
the soul is not an Idea.) The pictorial representation of 
Beminiscence is but a way of expressing the fact that on 
one side, at least, the very nature of the soul consists in its 
vision of the true realities, the Ideas. The soul is of kin 
with the Ideal realm, and through its intimate connexion 
therewith it is immortaL 

The point at which the connexion with the Ideal realm is 
made most expUcit is expressed by Plato as the relation 
between the soul and the Idea of life : the soul is, relatively 
to the Idea of life, the concrete which participates in the 
more abstract, in the Idea of life.^ What is the Idea of life ? 
Nothing, I conceive, but the abstract essence of change ; or, 
if that notion be thought too wide, of spontaneous change. 
In other words, Plato is but repeating here that in its own 
nature the soul is the first principle of all change. 

In the Phcedrus most definitely we have the statement 
of the function of Soul as the principle of self -originating 
movement. Movement or change — so the argument appears 

^ Timeeut, 88 b. < Phoedo, 106. 
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to ran— -cannot be always produced change ; ultimately there 
must be some first source of movement at once moving itself 
and others. On this is based the conclusion that the soul is 
immortal, for did the source cease from whence all change 
flows, therewith would cease the whole cycle of generation.^ 
In the same PhfBdrus there is, with equal explicitness, 
ascribed to the soul the vision of the Ideas. In fact, the 
Phoedras gives this vision in its most pictorial fashion. 

In the latest work of Plato, and in the only book of it 
of speculative importance or value, the general argument 
of the Phoedras is worked out at very considerable length. 
In the tenth book of the Laws the general position 
of the Phasdrus is elaborated; and the consequence is 
deduced from it that in the structure of things it will 
be found, seeing that soul (V^t/^i?) is most akin to mind 
(vov^), that those arrangements prevail which are more of 
the nature of mind. It must be added that in this same 
discussion in the Laws there appears a still more startling 
division of Soul than that into immortal and mortal — the 
division into good and evil : the good soul directing all things 
in accordance with mind or reason, and the evil soul, the 
companion of folly, doing the very contrary.' 

The various statements are so far in agreement They 
justify us (1) in assigning to Soul a cosmical function ; the 
soul is conceived to be in some way the principle of that 
which characterises all generation, namely, change: and 
(2) in holding that Soul is always distinguished from the 
Ideas, even when these are referred to only under the 
general term 'mind'; the soul acts, so far as it can, in the 
light of the knowledge it possesses by vision of the Ideas, 
or by participation in mind. (In the Timarus the expression 
is used, '' mind or reason (vovsi) is in Soul just as Soul is in 
body." ^ Now, according to the Platonic usage, this signifies 

^ Phadnu, 245 0. ^ Laws, x. 896 S, ' Tmaui, 80 B. 
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just the rarerse of the relation directly expressed : it means, 
body is intelligible, has reality, only tbrongh its relation 
to and dependence on Sonl; in like manner Sonl is intel- 
ligible and has existence only throngh its relation to, and 
dependence on, mind or reason.) So far, then, as the 
dialogues exclnsire of the TinuBua are concerned, there 
seems no reason for assigning to Flato the view that the 
Ideas are in any way dependent on the soul: there is 
nothing to qnalify the original statement, however pictori- 
ally expressed, that objective existence attaches to the 
Ideas. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FINAL METAPHYSIC: THE TIMJBVS 

The TiiMJBUi presents first in general outline the fiamiliar 
Platonic distinction between the realm of Ideas or of ab- 
solute existence, and the realm of generation or of merely 
relative being. Pictorially, the latter is represented as being 
that in which the divine Artificer (Stffuovpyo^) works out 
a design ; and the point of view is taken that the Artificer 
of necessity keeps in view, as the model in working out 
his design, that which is in itself complete and absolutely 
existent In order to secure that the copy shall, so far as 
it is possible for a copy, resemble the model, the first place 
in that which is produced is given to what of all things 
generated is nearest to perfection (KdWiarop tcaX apurrov). 
Now of all such things that is best which shares in reason 
(vov^\ and nothing shares in reason except Soul. Thus it 
is through the soul in the world of generation that that 
world is brought as near as may be to be a resemblance 
of the Ideal world. The cosmos, then, is represented as a 
living creature {^<^ov), possessing soul and reason by the 
providence or design of the divine Artificer.^ 
The soul, then, is that principle which holds together the 

^ Timona, 80 f . There ia only one substance in BepMiOf z. 697, as 

cosmos. Plato introduoee his own well. Throughout the Timceus, and 

way of dealing with ' the Third particularly here, Plato has the 

Man ' argument, which appears in Atomist doctrine in view. 
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whole world of generation. The other extremity of that 
world is at first specified as the elements, the elementary 
opposites — Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, — which are them- 
selves represented as being to one another in a strictly 
determinable arithmetical ratio.^ 

Obviously, in order to discharge its fonctions of holding 
together the whole world of generation and making it a 
copy as far as possible of the perfect model, the soul must 
be in its nature composite; and Plato presents in the 
Timceus a statement, in very exact but incomprehensible 
terms, of the composition of the universal souL' Leaving 
the details, I accept from this the general indication that 
soul in some way imites the two natures, the purely ideal 
and the material; but while on the one hand it is akin 
to, and inexplicable except through reference to, the world 
of Ideas, on the other hand it is required as the explanation 
for the characteristic of the material world — its change. 
Undoubtedly one must admit that after having said this 
there still remains a characteristic of the world of genera- 
tion which is not accounted for — just that which is dimly 
indicated by our term 'materiality.' 

It is not a little remarkable that in the TirMBus Plato 
first gives clear explicit recognition to this deficiency, 
and proceeds to add to his account of the whole scheme 
of existence a third factor.^ The ground for recognising 
this new factor is expressed in a distinction between two 
forms of cause. "The generation of this universe is a 
mixed creation, by a combination of necessity and reason. 
. . . If, then, we would really declare its creation in the 

^ TinuBUB, 31 f. material bodies' {wfpl rit, tr^tmra 

^ Its elemente are (1) 'the un- yiyvofitvri fitpia-Hj) or 'the other' 

divided and ever • changelees sub- {Bdrtpow) ; (3) a compound of these, 

stance * {iifidpieros «ca2 dci lear^ ravrit called simply oMa. — Timcdutf 35 A. 

lxov<ra oiKrla) or ' the same ' {TaifT6v) ; ' Timceut, 48 b. 

(2) ' that which becomes divided in 
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manner whereby it has come to be, we most add also the 
nature of the Errant Cause and its inherent power." ^ 

This third factor, famishing an explanation of the element 
of necessity, is metaphorically declared to be ' the receptacle 
(inroSoxq), and, as it were, the nurse, of all becoming.' To 
illustrate what is justly called an obscure saying, Plato 
raises the question, are we justified in speaking of even 
the elements — Fire, Air, &c. — as having true Being? Do 
we not see them undergoing continual change ? Is it pos- 
sible, then, to speak of any one of them as an individual, 
as 'this' (rovTo)? Ought not the true designation to be 
' of such a kind ' (roiovrov) ? That is, ought we not to use, 
instead of the substantives, fire, &c., which seem to point 
to individual subjects, predicative terms, all of which point 
to some subject quite indeterminate? We ought not to 
say that in the world of perception there is Fire, but that 
the subject, indeterminate x, is at such a time, imder such 
conditions, of the nature of fire, fieiy. So with all other 
sense -predicates. To do justice to the variability of what 
they express we must assign them all to some subject. 

What, then, is this subject? It cannot itself have a 
definite form; it cannot be one kind of thing; it is rather 
all-receptive, capable of assuming all forms ; and the forms 
it assumes, ''which come in and pass out, are likenesses 
of the eternal existences, copied firom them in a fashion 
wondrous and hard to declare, which we will follow up 
later on." ^ Positively its nature is further defined as Space 



' fi€/uy/A4ni yiip odp ^ roDSc rod 

cvffrdff€t0S iy^py^Bri . . . cf rii oiy f 
y4yov€ K«r^ ravra 6pr ott ipu^ fUKr4o¥ 
aral rb r%s vKtunaiiirns alrlaSf f p4p€ip 
Tt^MLw, — TinueuB, 48 a. 

^ r jk 9h tlcUvra koX i^iSvra r&v tvr»¥ 
h*X /u/i^/ioTa, rvwtaSwra kir' abr&y 



tif €ltrav$is fiirifitv, — TimcBus, 50 C. 
This promise is not fulfilled in the 
TimcBus or in any other extant writ> 
ing of Plato. It may be conjectured 
to refer to the efforts he seems after- 
wards to have made to show some con- 
nexion between the numerical ratios 
which constitute the definable cha- 
racter of these shapes and the Ideas. 
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(;^(o/)a)— space (perhaps one ought to say) in the most abstract 
of its aspects, as, so to speak, the mere form of externality, 
that which enables thing to be distinguished from thing. 

Space, regarded as the oniversal aU-embracing form, at 
once suggests a reasonable ground for the determination of 
the nature of the elements of the world of sense through 
geometrical ratios. The elementary bodies are just deter- 
minations of space, according to a mathematical law, and 
such determinations are impressed on space because thereby 
space resembles as closely as may be the true natures, that 
is, the Ideas. 

It is to be added here that not only does Plato fail thereby 
in his attempt to explain corporeality, but that he also, as 
we have seen, has to introduce alongside of space a form of 
mechanical movement which serves as a ground for ex- 
plaining physical changes independently of the souL 

The visible perceptible world, then, finds at all events a 
certain amount of explanation in so far as the forms which 
enter into and pass out of the receptacle are geometrical, cal- 
culabla The less definite properties of objects are regarded 
very much in the light of secondary qualities : that is, they 
are supposed by Plato to arise as a conjoint result of (1) 
these fundamental geometrical properties, and (2) the char- 
acter of the human body, which is itself fashioned to be the 
appropriate locus of an inferior grade of soul. The mixture 
which composes the world-soul is modified, when connected 
with the body of man, and Plato's account of the body is the 
most absolutely teleological ever offered. The quality of 
every part is determined with reference to the function it is 
required to discharge for the soul.^ 

The problem now arises, in what position does the Timcsus 
leave the Ideas? 

^ TimmiSt 70 ff. 
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I^t of all we may ask, what types of Ideas are un- 
ambigaoiiBly referred to in the Timoeust The answer to 
this question is to some extent indeterminate both because 
it most be given by enumerating, after the metaphorical 
manner of the dialogue as a whole, the components of the 
realm of existence, and also because the absence of some 
types of Ideas from the enumeration is not the same thing 
as their definite rejection by Plato. 

Taking the enumeration, then,' we have, in the first place, 
the heavenly bodies, the gods; and, in the organic world, 
man, animals, and vegetables — ^types, therefore, or classes, 
of natural objects. As regards the inorganic world, it will 
be observed that Plato does not allow that the elements — 
fire, air, earth, and water — ^have Ideas. They are composite. 
The idtimate elements are in nature geometrical. Plato 
indeed endeavours to show how out of certain triangular 
forms the elements may be composed. Thus the whole 
inorganic world is to be regarded as exhibiting in a con- 
fused way an ideal structure that, strictly speaking, is 
mathematical in its nature. So far, therefore, there would 
not be Ideas for (let us say) stones and rocks, mud, &c., 
such as were referred to in the Pamunides. 

Now, there is no reference made to artificial things, no 
reference to relations or qualities— of all of which examples 
had previously formed the stock illustrations of the doctrine 
of Ideas. Even if the absence of reference to them is not to 
be identified with rejection of them, it is at least significant 
when coupled with Aristotle's express remark that the 
Platonists did not admit such Ideas, while, nevertheless, 
the arguments they employed would compel the admission 
of them.^ 

Accordingly the Ideas in the Timceus are really of two 
types : first, the more concrete, where the Idea is the perfect 

^ Arist. Met. A 990 b 16 ; 991 b 6. 
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representative of a class of natural objects ; and, secondly, 
the more abstract, tending to become hardly distinguishable 
from mathematical ratios, from numbers. Now, the charac- 
teristic of the natural classes, belonging to the first variety, 
is that they are all informed in various measure by SouL 
The visible and tangible world which surrounds them, 
belonging to the second variety, corresponds, therefore, very 
much to the object of all apprehension on the part of the 
souL 

Assuming, then, that we have so far a statement with 
respect to the composition of the ideal world, does the 
Timteus in any way define the mode of existence and inter- 
relation of these parts of the ideal world ? In one way it 
does. 'The unchanging Idea, unbegotten and imperish- 
able, neither receiving aught into itself from without nor 
itself entering into aught else, invisible, and not in any 
wise perceptible, that whereof the contemplation belongs 
to thought' — such is Plato's description;^ and it implies, 
and Plato steadfastly maintains, the ' transcendental ' mode 
of existence of the Ideas. Whatever, then, may be the 
signification of the treatment given in the Sophist to the 
conceptions of Identity and Difference, these must be 
regarded as so far external to the Ideas themselves. Pos- 
sibly Plato is only trying to express what his terms render 
it almost impossible to express satisfactorily, that on the one 
hand the true is always immutable, and on the other hand 
that the true is always intelligible, and is, therefore, always 
apprehended through sameness and difference. 

Now, the Timcetis undoubtedly confirms the conjecture we 
have already formed, as to the importance of the position 
assigned to Soul in Plato's explanation of the world of 
generation. That eternal world requires, as principle of the 

' Timceui, 62 a. 
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changes wMcb go on in it, something which spontaneously 
originates movement. Fnrther, such spontaneous movement 
Plato will not and cannot conceive as proceeding haphazard 
without law, order, or end. The moving principle must, 
therefore, he thinks, be regarded as at the same time in- 
formed with intelligence — capable of apprehending and, so 
far as its conditions allow, reproducing in its functions what 
is apprehended as true and perfect. Undoubtedly in this 
conception there is still left an inexplicable element — the 
conditions which render it impossible for the soul to efGect 
a perfect copy of its perfect original. So far indeed does 
Plato push this element of the inexplicable that, as we 
saw, he is compelled to allow, over and above the purely 
formal aspect of it, not only Space,, which introduces mul- 
tiplicity into the copies of the eternal ratios, but also the 
more material element of Movement. 

A certain source of change lying altogether outside of Soul 
is undoubtedly admitted in the TiTnoeus ; and it makes its 
appearance as constituting the ground for the final unin- 
telligibility of much in the particulars of sense. It appears 
on both sides of the process of sensation — on the side of the 
perceiving agent, and on the side of what is perceived. On 
the side of the perceiving agent it is connected with what 
Plato calls the ' mortal ' part of soul, that part which has no 
share by itself in the apprehension of eternal truth. On the 
side of the sense-qualities it appears as the factor which 
renders impossible what we call objective knowledge of these 
qualities. Sensations come about through the tumultuous 
flow originated in the body by the influence of outside 
things. The sense - qualities, then, which we ascribe to 
things are, in the first place, largely, if not wholly, subject- 
ive. They indicate nothing of reality in the absolute sense. 
And, in the second place, in various degrees they tend to 
pass into the wholly indeterminate, having, one might con- 
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jecture from references here and in the PhUebm, as their 
lowest limit those changes of bodily condition which do not 
appear in consciousness at alL 

Perhaps it is not too violent an interpretation of this 
position of Plato respecting sensation and the sense-qualities, 
to say that it corresponds to the recognised impossibility of 
reducing the sense-dualities to exact mathematical determin- 
ation : for just in so far as the mathematical ratios involved 
in all of them make themselves apparent, as» for example, in 
figure, in so far the sense-quality has more of the character of 
objectivity ; where, as in odours, and in pains and pleasures, 
little or nothing of the foundation appears, they become 
wholly subjective and indeterminable. 

Thus, then, the Tirruevs in one respect simply repeats the 
earlier doctrine that sense -perception, as having to deal 
only with the transitory, does not constitute knowledge; 
in another respect it goes beyond the earlier position by 
defining what it is that constitutes the defect of sense- 
perception, namely, the impossibility of seizing in the 
flow of sense the true mathematical ratios of the ultimate 
components both of the sense-thing and of the percipient 
organ, the body. 

The Tinuetis in the long-run evidently succeeds no better 
than the early theory in accounting for that which consti- 
tutes the difference between the particular and the Idea. 
Indeed it names that as the inexplicable. But it explains 
more fully than any other dialogue, what would otherwise 
appear startling, that the immediate followers of Plato, the 
first Platonic school, entirely threw aside the earlier pictorial 
representation of the Ideas, and either identified the Ideas 
with numbers or substituted numbers for them. That this 
view of the Platonic school was mediated by the later work 
of Plato himself we have every reason for inferring from 
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Aristotle's mode of criticising the latest type of the Ideal 
theoiy as known to him. Taken generally, indeed, these 
criticisms of Aristotle and his representation of the Platonic 
theory do not contain anything that is not foreshadowed 
even in the dialogues. The more important articles of his 
account ^ of the Platonic theory are the following : — 

1. The Ideas are self-existent substances, having no pos- 
ition in space, lliere are just as many Ideas as there are 
groups of natural things. 

2. Three grades of existent are to be distinguished: (a) 
the Idea ; (b) the thing of sense ; (c) the intermediate (the 
mathematical), which is distinguished from the Idea in that 
while of the latter there is but one of each kind, of the 
former there may be many. 

3. All that is has a twofold ground — the formal and the 
material The formal ground is the One ; the material is the 
Indeterminate, which is of a twofold nature, the Great and 
the Small. This third article is the most important of the 
three, and the most difficult to interpret. It appears to 
imply that^ in Aristotle's view, Plato introduced the element 
of plurality into the ideal world as into the world of sense, 
and under veiy much the same title. 

According, then, to this interpretation we shall certainly 
admit a material factor in the Ideal realm — extending, 
however, the meaning of 'material/ and understanding by 
it only that which contains the ground of multiplicity. In 
the realm of the Ideas this is pure quantity. In the world 
of generation it is, as we have seen from the TimcBvs, Space ; 
and space, as there defined, is just the copy of pure quantity, 
containing in some mysterious way the element of sense. 
Just as in the Timcmis we see an approach to an explan- 
ation of the world of generation by a reduction of all com- 
pounds to simple ratios of figures in space, so we may fairly 

^ Arist. Md. A c 0. 
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imagine that Plato proceeded to define the contents of the 
ideal world as the determined ratios of pore niunber. 

Ohvionsly in so doing there is left in regard to the 
ideal world the same problem which Plato solves partly by 
introducing Soul as the principle of movement in the world 
of goieration, and partly by referring to the lawless force of 
natora There is no ground offered for what we may call 
the generation of the Ideal Numbers from their elements ; 
and it is at this point perhaps that we understand why it 
is that Aristotle should have said — and he has been fre- 
quently reproached for saying it — ^that Plato employed only 
two principles : the formal and the material 

There may have been in the later speculations of Plato 
something of an attempt to bring together this extraordin- 
arily abstract result with earlier and more concrete con- 
ceptions, that appear, for example, in the BepuhUc in the 
doctrine of the Form of the Good, and generally wherever 
Plato has to define the kind of order which the soul tries 
to reproduce. It is not without significance that in these 
latest speculations, of which we hear as Lectures, the title 
should have been indifferently " Of the One " and '' Of the 
Gk>od";^ but we have no means of recovering the line 
of thought through which the connexion may have been 
approached. 

^ [The title U usually given {e.g. were disappointed when they found 

SimpL Phy9. 161) as vcpi rdyntfov. that the subjects discussed were 

Aristoxenus {Ha/rm, Blem, li. 30) ' good and unity as predicates of the 

relates, on the authority of Aristotle, finite, numbers,' kc. ] 
that the majority of Plato's hearers 
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Plato's solution op the problem 



The general problem with which the theory of Ideas is 
concerned may be defined as the explanation of the world of 
generation. It mnst never be forgotten that in Plato's view 
the world of generation not only has an existence, but that 
it is etemaL Its mode of existence certainly is of a kind 
hard to define in terms ; indeed, we can express it only by 
changing the reference from objective being to knowledge. 
The leading idea of method in Plato is unquestionably the 
identification of absolute existence, existence in the fullest 
sense of the term, with perfect intelligibility. The world 
of generation, then, has not existence in the fullest sense 
of that term, because it requires for its explanation refer- 
ence to something other than itself, something that possesses 
marks conspicuously wanting in it The change, the con- 
stant cycle from coming to be into ceasing to be, which 
characterises every part of the world of generation, renders 
indispensable the reference to a groxmd which itself is 
characterised by the opposite predicates — Want of Change 
and Absolute Being. 

The mode of existence which is here contrasted with even 
the indestructibility of the cycle of generation corresponds 
exactly to truth and logical validity ; and it is the feature 
of the Platonic theory and of all Platonism that it identifies 
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the existence of some subjects or objects with the non- 
temporal character of truth or logical validity.^ 

The world of generation — we might perhaps be ready to 
admit with Plato — ^requires a ground other than itsell But, 
after making the admission, we should probably find, as 
Plato found, extraordinary difficulty in connecting the world 
characterised by change and plurality with the explanatory 
ground which has just the opposite qualities. In making 
the admission we, so to speak, start from the world of 
generation as the datum. Is it possible to do what Plato 
seems to have contemplated as the very final problem of 
speculation — to start from the explanatory ground and 
deduce from it as necessary consequence the world of 
generation with its wholly antagonistic features? 

When the problem is taken within the limits of those bare 
abstractions with which Greek philosophy first operated — 
the One and the Many — it may seem capable of satisfactory 
solution. But we should have to say, as involved in the 
solution, that the antithesis implied in the terms ' starting 
from ' the one element or the other is quite misleading. We 
can neither deduce the Many from the One nor the One 
from the Many. If we separate them at all, the problem 
becomes insoluble. But it is altogether a different question 
when, in the place of the abstractions One and Many, we 
have the much more concrete related factors, the non- 
temporal unchanging realm of absolute existence and the 
changing cycle of merely relative being. It is then, I think, 
that Plato begins to find the necessity of introducing inter- 



^ LoUe, in a valuable chapter of 
his Logic (Book iiL chap, ii), izudstt 
that Plato was perfectly aware of 
the confusion of thought which re- 
sults from complete identification of 
these two, that he never intended 
more by tiie Idea than the logically 



valid or true, and that Aristotle's 
criticisms tho^fore miss the marie, 
for, taken altogether, they consist in 
pointing out the incompatibility of 
objective or substantive ezistenoe 
with the characters of logical validity 
or truth. 
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mediaries, f oiciiig together the oppoeites into some kind of 
union, so as to make the antagonism between tiiem at least 
less obvioii& I donbt whether he ever eommits l*iin<M>lf to 
the position that the world of generation is necessarQj im- 
plicated in the world of absolute being. His nearest ap- 
proach thereto is in the conelation he qnite empiricallj 
makes between Season (yoS?)— the one fonction of which is 
the contemplation of the Ideas, and which, itself nnftliMiging 
and nnchangeable, is informed by the unchanging and nn- 
changeable Ideas — and SonL Beason, he tells ns,^ is in 
Soul ; and he almost lays down the general proposition that 
Season is actaaUsed only in SoaL The indestmctibility 
of Sonl doubtless enables it thus to serve as that con- 
crete in which the eternal Season is made actual. But if 
a distinction obtains at all — and some distinction there 
must be — then precisely what constitutes the difference 
evades the scope of the general explanation. 

We have here, in fact, an illustration — perhaps it is 
historically the first illustration— of the fundamental diffi- 
culty which attaches to any purely deductive construction 
of the universe of being. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the Universal completely explains the Particular. It 
explains no more than that in the Particular which does not 
differ from the UniversaL It is with Plato as with Spinoza ; 
and Plato's procedure in interposing these intermediaries — 
the Soul and Space — between the eternal Idea and the 
variable Particular is exactly parallel to Spinoza's inter- 
position of the attributes and the infinite modes between the 
universal of Substance and the particular of the finite modes. 

The intermediate that plays the most important part 
is, as we saw, Soul, which is generalised by Plato and 
taken to signify the principle of all change. But now and 
again, one must say, on empirical grounds, it is assumed 

^ T%fMBU$i 80 B. 
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that in the process by which this principle of change unfolds 
itself it follows the direction prescribed in and by contem- 
plation of the Ideas. But the soul shares also the nature 
of the mutable; and in this finally Plato has to find a 
solution for that deviation fix>m the perfect model which 
cannot but be allowed in the world of generation : so much 
so, indeed, that, as we saw, in the Laws he is ready even 
to distinguish between the good and the bad souL Finally, 
the soul as principle of change, as working out a copy of 
absolute existence, has to operate under conditions that are 
so fiar foreign to its own nature. The element of external- 
ity is inexplicable from the explanatory ground, the Ideas 
themselves. 

However Plato may endeavour, then, to bring into some- 
what closer connexion the world of Ideas and the world of 
generation than seems possible from the first direct antithesis 
between them, it has still to be acknowledged that the effort 
IB a failure : that the Ideas still remain in some obscure way 
external to the world of generation, and that not from them 
alone is any explanation offered of the first most important 
character of the generated, namely. Change. 

Now, substantially these are the two objections which 
Aristotle is to be found persistently urging against Plato's 
theory of Ideas: (1) that just in so far as they are put 
outside of the particulars they serve to explain neither the 
existence of the particulars nor our knowledge of them; 
the universal, Aristotle consistently presses, cannot be said 
to exist outside of the particulars : and (2) that the Ideas, 
even if they did exist, famish no explanation of real change, 
real process, in the world of generation.^ 

Aristotle's own theory with regard to the world of genera- 
tion so strongly resembles that of Plato that we must, I take 

^ Arist. Met, A c 9, and M, N. 
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it, assume that the distinction which he seeks so persistently 
to enforce had a real and important signification for him. 
According to Aristotle, the character of the several parts 
of the world of generation is determined by the presence 
in each tyx>e or class of things of a certain group of essential 
attributes. The distinction is thus implied between what 
we may call the objective universal, the real class, and the 
subjective universal, that which is the product of our com- 
paring and abstracting thought Accordingly we can see 
that part of Aristotle's objection to the Platonic Idea is that 
in it the subjective universal, the notion or concept, is 
identified illegitimately with the objective universal, the 
group of characters or marks which defines one special type 
of concrete things. Evidently, too, if this identification be 
made, it becomes more easy — seeing that the generic or 
subjective universal is never presented in concrete fashion 
— ^to assign to it a kind of existence which is wholly inde- 
pendent of the concrete particulars, and which constitutes it, 
according to Aristotle's habitual phiase, 'a One alongside 
of the Many' {wapit ret iroXKd). The constitutive marks 
of a real dass are only found in the concrete particulars. 
They may be predicated in the form of a notion of the 
particulars ; there may be a One of Many {xarit iroXK&v). 
Aristotle would substitute, then, for the generic universal 
with which he identifies the Platonic Idea, the essential 
form — that complex of marks which constitutes the definite 
nature of any actual group of things in the world of sense. 
It is the constitutive nature of a group. (The isolated 
individual is for Aristotle, as for Plato, the unknowable.) 
It is the nature of actually existing things, that is to say, 
subjects of properties : there must therefore always go with 
the essential form that which performs the two indispensable 
functions, (1) of constituting plurality and (2) of conferring 
the ultimate characteristic of being a subject of properties. 
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AiistoUe, for his part, names this oonatitiieiit Blatter (SXfj), 
and thereby involves his own theory in the same final 
perplexity in which the Platonic is entai^led. 

These gronps of individuals, sharing in a common con- 
stitntive or essential character, are what Aristo^ called 
'the lowest species' (aTOfutv elSm); and he is justified, bo 
far as the terms allow of jostification, in saying that in them 
the essence is inherent Beyond them, oatside of them, the 
essence, the form, has no existence. Sharing irith Plato the 
view that the world of generation is eternal, Aristotle there- 
fore r^ards the origination of these constitntive forms of the 
lowest species as not a problem requiring solution. 

Our knowledge of the field of experience is completed 
when we have reached insight into the constitutive nature — 
the forms — and are able to dednce therefrom all that follows 
from the original nature of the things themselves. Such 
knowledge, then, most be regarded as having, so to apeak, a 
number of quite independent roots. Each type of things has 
it« o-vn individual character; and consequently, according 
to the Aristotelian view, there are distiact sciences, each 
with its own ultimate principles ; and it is therefore im- 
possible that there should be any one all<comprehensiTe 
scieoce such, tor example, as Plato seemed to contemplate 
in his Dialectic Common principles there may undoubtedly 
be, for the work or process of knowing is the same iu kind 
throughout the several sciences ; but from common principles 
no specific knowledge can ever be deduced. The hypothesis, 
therefore, of a science which deals only with abstract prind- 
things, and which attempts to deduce 
ific character of the things themselves, 
ter the abstractions be represented aa 
in the fashion of the earlier Platonic 
matical ratios, in conformity with the 
rerance of the Idea from the particnlata. 
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theiefoie, in Aiiatotle's view rendered knowledge of the 
particulars themselyes qnite inexplicable. 

The second main objection which Aristotle presses is that 
the Ideas afford no explanation of what is above all charac- 
teristic of the world of generation — namely, Change. " All 
philosophy of nature/' says Aristotle, "is cut off by the 
hypothesis of Ideas'';^ for from the permanence and un- 
changeability of the Ideas it is obviously impossible to 
deduce the counter-opposite — transitoriness and change. 
Kor will Aristotle acknowledge that anything is gained by 
the intermediary, the soul, with which in the Platonic 
theory explanation of change appears to be given. In so 
far as the soul operates in and through contemplation of 
the Ideas it ought to operate without change, if the expres- 
sion be allowed The Ideas, says Aristotle, are always 
there ; why are the particulars not always there ? Just in 
so far as the soul is supposed to operate apart from the 
Ideas, a ground of explanation that is not the Ideas them- 
selves is resorted to. We have seen abundantly that Plato's 
theory is open to this criticism. Accordingly Aristotle 
insists that, in the long-run, the Platonic theory would 
be compelled to have recourse to a duality of active prin- 
ciples, and that therefore an explanation cannot be found 
in the Ideas alone. 

Perhaps the nature of the difficulty which Aristotle here 
presses may become clearer if we follow out now, in a few 
words, his own attempt to find a solution in accordance with 
the view he takes of the world of generation. 

The fundamental fact of movement or change in the world 
of generation Aristotle recognises; he recognises also that 
there cannot be an endless sequence of determined move- 
ments — that in some way the original impulse must be given 
by that which is not itself impelled. As such an original 

1 Arist. Met. A 902 b 8. 
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ground of movement cannot be found within the world of 
generation, it must be supposed to exist outside thereo£ A 
First Mover who communicates movement to the world of 
generation — that is Aristotle's solution* The movement is 
communicated first of all to that external all-embracing 
sphere which closes in the world of generation, and is 
transmitted 'downwards/ becoming at each step more and 
more irregular, until in the terrestrial province it presents 
itself as the rather chaotic interchange of the elementaiy 
opposites, Hot and Cold, Dry and Moist 

This Aristotelian solution has very much the same 
difficulties as the Platonic, and leaves them in the same 
way unsolved. Even assuming it to be true that a first 
cause of motion is a necessity, the difficulty of the notion of 
an unchanging cause of change, an unmoved mover, is not 
diminished by putting it outside the world of generation. 
And, as regards the changes of the cycle of generation, 
the Aristotelian solution works out very imperfectly. In 
strictness it would imply a wholly mechanical conception 
of the universe, — a conception from which Aristotle always 
recoiled, and quite irreconcilable with his view of the 
essential forms. 

Moreover, Aristotle shares with Plato the conception of a 
teleological direction of movement Plato, as we saw, simply 
puts the teleological and mechanical side by side : the soul 
as principle of change works with purpose as contemplating 
the perfect model of the Ideas; alongside of it there is 
natural necessity, mechanical movement So in Aristotle: 
in his view the most important changes that come about in 
the world of generation are purposive, those which constitute 
the development from the potential stage of existence to that 
of completed actuality. A type of objects, for example, 
exhibits to us a number of individuals passing through stages 
of development determined throughout as a striving towards 
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the complete realisation of the typical form. Such purposive 
movement or change is wholly inexplicable by mechanical 
causes; and Aristotle using more precise language than 
Plato, has to recognise, alongside of such changCi Chance 
(rhcv) c^d Spontaneity (to avrofiarov). 

And if we ask further what explanation can be given of 
the purposive movement, the teleological connexion, Aristotle 
is able only to offer a confused reproduction of one element 
in the Platonic theory. Somehow the world of generation 
strives towards a perfection which lies outside of itself. It 
is to be regarded, therefore, strictly in the Platonic fashion 
as an imperfect copy, but animated by a desire to attain a 
completeness which it does not yet possess. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THB SCHOOL OP PLATO 

Speaking generally, the philosophy of Aristotle has its roots 
in the Platonic doctrine. Despite the constant opposition to 
the Platonic philosophy in its main concepts and in many of 
its characteristic details, Aristotle's system is nevertheless 
to be regarded as a natural development from the Platonic 
position. Aristotle himself was for many years a member 
of the Platonic school.^ He was familiar, therefore, in parti- 
cular with what we must call the latest tendencies of the 
Platonic thinking. Perhaps on this account we may explain 
the otherwise remarkable fact that Aristotle's criticisms of 
Plato refer so seldom to parts of the Platonic work which 
the modern world holds in highest estimation. In the later 
period of Plato's teaching it is probable that there were 
many discussions of fundamental points in the theory of 
Ideas ; and it is possible that the opposition to the doctrine 
of ideas which is a salient feature of Aristotle's system had 
already made itself apparent while Aristotle was connected 
with the Platonic school. Indeed some recent critics' of 
Plato have thought that there could be discerned in certain 
Platonic dialogues traces of the influence of criticisms so 
closely resembling those later advanced by Aristotle that 

^ Aristotle entered the Academj Stagir* ; bom 884, died 822. 
about 867 b.o. He wis a native oi ^ B^f,, Siebeck. 
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without tindue straining of evidence they can be assigned to 
Aristotle himselfl Thus, for example, the perplexity of atti- 
tude adopted to the theory of Ideas in the Farmemdes and the 
Sophist in particular has been interpreted as a criticism from 
the side of Plato of objections to the doctrine of Ideas that 
had been raised in the Platonic school by Aristotle himself. 
There is little evidence in support of this view. For 
instance, the use in the Parmenides^ of 'the Third Man' 
argument does not justify a reference to Aristotle, as * the 
Third Man' was a recognised shibboleth. On the other 
hand, in the Laws — in the book that sums up Plato's 
natural theology — there is an undoubted reference to the 
Aristotelian view that all things come about by nature.' 

However this may be, we are entitled, I think, to assume 
that Aristotle's position in the Platonic school gave him the 
means of estimating precisely the lines along which the 
Platonic thinking was being gradually developed, and that 
his criticisms therefore may be taken as indicating what 
was the last form of the Platonic work. It is with special 
reference to this final form that Aristotle's opposed view is 
worked out. It would be dangerous certainly to attempt to 
extract from Aristotle's criticisms alone the main features of 
this later form of the theory of Ideas. Fortunately we have 
a certain supplement in what is known of the doctrines 
advanced by the immediate successors of Plato, who were re- 
garded not as establishing a new and independent school but 
as continuing the traditions of the genuine Platonic school 

Of these leaders of the Academy — Plato's school — the 
£rst was Plato's nephew Speusippus, who presided over the 
school from Plato's death in 347 to 339. Of his doctrine we 
get certain indications in Aristotle himself and in the later 
authorities, principally Sextus Empiricus and Clement. It 

1 PUto, iVirm. 182. * Plato, Laum, z. 889 B : of. 891 a 
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is possible that these later authorities all drew from one 
source — the writings of Aristotle's immediate successor 
Theophrastus, who may fairly claim credit as the first 
historian of philosophy after Aristotle himself. 

First, we gather that Speusippus modified greatly the 
fimdamental position of the Platonic system — the anti- 
thesis, the almost absolute contrast, between rational know- 
ledge and sense-perception. He admitted the existence of 
something intermediate, of a certain interconnexion, be- 
tween these two. Sextus Empiricus writes : ^ "Speusippus, 
dividing things to be known into the sensible and the 
intelligible, declared that the criterion of the intelligible 
was scientific [or rational] explanation (eincmjfioviKo^ Xo709)> 
while that of the sensible was perception which is scien- 
tific (iincrrrffioviKrf aXcrfffjcri^), and he was of opinion that 
scientific perception came about by a certain participation 
in rational truth."* 

There seems to follow from this recognition of an inter- 
mediate form between reason and sense a further divergence 
from the Platonic principles. Speusippus apparently gave 
up the attempt to interpret the whole of existence fiom the 
point of view of the Idea of the Good. He tended, in other 
words, towards a separation of the parts of real existence 
from one another such as was incompatible with the 
Platonic conception of a complete explanation of all from 
the ultimate principle of the Good. It is possible that in 
this we must recognise the influence of that increased 
interest in natural phenomena which goes with a recogni- 
tion of some measure of real knowledge, of rationality, in 
sense-perception. The pointed divergence from Plato comes 
in a veiy unexpected form. "Some," says Aristotle,' "as, 

^ Sezt. Emp. Maih. vii 145. (R.P. ^ Plato comes very near this view 
354.) Cf. Zeller, PUUo and the Older in the Timanu. 
Aeademy, 568. * Arist. Met. A 1072 b 80. (R.P. 855.) 
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for example^ the Pythagoreans and Spensippos, are of 
opinion that what is fairest and best is not primordial 
(iv apxS)' ^o'> ^^^7 s&7> ^b® beginnings of both animals 
and plants are undoubtedly causes, but what is fEur and 
perfect is the final form reached and derivative."^ From 
this Speusippus appears to have drawn the very important 
metaphysical conclusion that the Good was not to be re- 
garded as primordial, as the apxv or principle of things. 
The Good was to be regarded as derivative, as rather a final 
end than as the initiating cause or ground. Such rejection 
of the Good left Speusippus apparently with nothing but 
the more abstract conception of Unity or the One as the 
principle of existence ; and from what Aristotle tells us it is 
evident that Speusippus felt to the full the impossibility of 
advancing a step further with the Parmenidean One. Ac- 
cordingly he seems to have placed alongside of the One, as 
having equal value as an ultimate factor, the Many, from 
which he found it doubtless possible to develop number. 
But again he was compelled to make additions when advance 
was sought from number to geometrical forms, and finally 
an additional principle was required if advance was to be 
made to life and mind. We learn definitely from Aristotle ^ 
that Speusippus placed alongside of the One other principles 
for difiTerent kinds of reality — first the principle of numbers, 
then the principle of geometrical magnitudes, and lastly the 
principle of souL Aristotle's criticism of this is obvious — 
that it would make the universe like a bad tragedy, a string 
of unconnected incidents.' 
How are the differences between these kinds of reality to 

^ Aristotle's reply to this is that He would saj that the question of 

the seed is itself a derived fact — ^the the origin of anj one definite tjpe is 

egg is not antecedent to the hen, — meaningless. 

the dominant conception of his whole ^ Arist. Met, Z 1028 b 21. (R.P. 

philosophy being that of fixed types 858.) 

in nature that have no beginning. ' Arist. ife<.A 1076 b 1;N 1090 b 19. 
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be explained? Speusippus gives up the problem. As we 
have seen, he adopted in addition to the One a distinct 
principle which served to explain the second type of 
intelligible existence, namely, number. What this prin- 
ciple was we are not definitely told. It may fairly be 
conjectured from the very similar speculations of Xeno- 
crates that it would have to be named the Manifold, or 
perhaps by the more Pythagorean title, the Indeterminate 
Dyad (i^ aopiaro^ Svd^). Further, a new principle was 
required to explain another type of intelligible existence, 
geometrical magnitude. Again we are left in doubt as to 
how this principle is to be named. Probably it resembled 
that factor which in the Timcms is introduced as Space, a 
kind of receptacle for all changing forms. Still more in- 
definite are the principles which Speusippus found himself 
further obliged to postulate. One indeed is named to us 
as 'soul,' and as by soul is doubtless meant, in Platonic 
fashion, the principle which initiates all movement and 
change, it is possible that Speusippus is not in respect to 
this far from agreement with lus successor Xenocrates, who 
as we know defined soul to be a self-moving number. 
Another principle is required, but is only referred to in the 
most general &shion by Aristotle, the principle which ex- 
plains objects of sense-perception, r^ trtofiara rh alcrdrfrd. 
It will have been observed that Speusippus avoided 
identifying the One and the Grood. This he appears to have 
done on the ground that he did not regard the element of 
multiplicity as being in itself evil.^ Again, it will be 
observed that Speusippus practically identified the Platonic 
Ideas with a certain kind of number, and, moreover, astigned 
to such numbers (seeing that they are generated from a 
unity that was more arithmetical in character and with- 
out the mystical significance of the Good) a distinctly 

1 Ariat. Met. N 1091 b 88. 
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mathematical character. In both points there is marked 
divergence from the Platonic view. !For Plato identifies 
the One and the Good, and Aristotle even makes a special 
criticiBm on the consequence involved, namely, that 
according to Plato good and evil are alike first principles 
(all duality being evil). Plato also distinguished the Ideas 
firom the arithmetical numbers; and even though the 
Ideas tended to become more and more numerical in 
character, they were nevertheless characterised as being 
devoid of the special qualities of number. They could not 
be combined as mathematical numbers can be combined.^ 
Speusippus rejects this distinction, but nevertheless, as 
Aristotle points out, since he is compelled to introduce a 
certain distinction between the One — Unity — which is prin- 
ciple of all and the One which is a fiactor in all number, 
he implicitly allows a distinction of the Platonic kind. 

One further doctrine is ascribed to Speusippus which 
has its own general interest We find Aristotle' contest- 
ing a position which seemed to threaten the possibility of 
scientific knowledge. To define, it was urged, requires 
absolutely complete knowledge. No one can define — ^that 
is, state completely the nature of what is defined — ^with- 
out distinguishing the defined from all else. In other 
words, there is no knowledge except absolute knowledge — 
absolute quantitatively as well as qualitatively. Apparently 
Speusippus was the author of this argument, though I 
admit it is not easy to see in what way it connects with 
the other doctrines ascribed to him. It raises definitely 
for the first time the question whether reality is a 
whole at all. 

Something more definite may be found in what is 

1 They ai« non-addible (A^m|9Aii- ^ ArUt Anal. Post. iL 97 a 6. (R.P. 
tm). 862 b.) 
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known to ns of the work of Xenocrates, the second 
head of the Older Academy,^ and a personal friend of 
Aristotle's, though our knowledge of him also is but 
fragmentary, and many of his sayings are of a mystical 
or allegorical nature. Xenocrates is credited with a 
restatement of the forms of apprehension — ^types of know- 
ledge, they may be called — which it ia of special interest 
to note he coupled with a correlative classification of the 
real world of existence. Xenocrates recognises sense- 
perception, reason, and a third — a composite kind of 
knowledge to which he gave the Platonic title Bo^a^ 
opinion. To sense-perception he allowed a certain measure 
of truth, but inferior in certainty to what was given in 
'reason.' I suppose that the distinction here was more 
or less that previously hinted at by Plato, that sense- 
perceptions were, so to speak, isolated. What is given is 
not connected with grounds or reasons which render it 
intelligible. It is only — so to speak — fact. Opinion, 
again, was held by Xenocrates to yield both true and 
false. Some opinions were true, some were false. With 
the distinction of these three forms of knowledge was 
conjoined a classification of corresponding objects to be 
known. To rational knowledge was assigned what viras 
outside the ovpav&i. Sense-perception had as its province 
what was within the ovpavo^, while opinion had as its 
field the ovpav&; itself — meaning by that the various 
heavenly bodies.' Obviously here there is a more definite 
formulation of the threefold division which must have 
been floating in popular ideas, and which we find 
ascribed, no doubt falsely, even to the Pythagorean 
Philolaus. The division is important, because it is 

^ From 839 to 814 B.o. He was a 858.) The object of ^i^a is described 
native of Chaloedon. as complex reality (ot^r^crot oMa), 

3 Sext. Emp. Math, viL 147. (R.P. 
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that which forms the ground - plan of all Aristotle's 
speciilation. 

What is outside the ovpavo^ is for Xenocrates that 
which is wholly devoid of change. That which is within 
the ovpavo9 (and there is little doubt that by this he 
meant pretty much what Aristotle calls the sphere under 
the moon) has the character of constant and, for the most 
part, incalculable changa The ovpavo^ itself partakes of 
change, for the heavenly bodies move; but it is change 
that is uniform and calculable. Xenocrates also gave these 
divisions of the real world the names of the three ParcaB 
— Atropos, Clotho, and Lachesis. 

like Speusippus, Xenocrates seems to have postulated 
as his fundamental principles in a metaphysical sense the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad.^ From this point of 
view it becomes intelligible why Xenocrates should have 
rejected Ideas in the common Platonic sense and retained 
only the Ideas as numbers. He is supposed to have 
identified Ideal numbers with mathematical numbers, lay- 
ing emphasis, however, on the features peculiar to the 
Ideal numbers. 

In this connexion it is worth noting that we possess 
from Xenocrates a rather significant definition of what was 
meant in the Platonic school by an Idea — atria irapa- 
SeiyfiariKrf r&v Korh i^vcriv ael avv€<rT<irc»v^ Doubtless 
every term in this ia carefully selected: — 

oiV^ 3= 'ground' or 'cause' — perhaps the former is the 
more correct rendering. 

7rapaB€iyiiar^Kii ^' eSter the fashion of an example, type, 
or model' 

Hence 'a cause which serves as a model, an example.' 

Kari^ i^va-iv^^'ia or by nature' is obviously intended 

^ Stob. EcL i. 62. (R.P. S59.) 

* ProduB, Farm. 181 i (B. iv. 186 ad. Cotum). 

K 
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with respect to what is thereby ezduded. Now, in Plato, 
that which would be exdnded would doubtless be ex- 
pressed by the term r^%i^, 'art,' a term which would in- 
clude all exercise of human activity, r^ /carit ^t/o-iv, then, 
would mean things produced by the supreme oiganising 
power, as distinct from human activity — ^by the divine. 

ael avp€<rrcin'av must again be taken as indicating a 
certain restriction. Not eveiything which subsists, which 
has substantive being in nature, is to be understood, but 
those things only which have a kind of universality of 
existence, by which I take it he can mean only the types, 
kinds, or genera of natural things. 

Thus from the definition it will become apparent that 
Aristotle was strictiy correct in asserting that in the later 
Platonic doctrine there were not admitted Ideas of arti- 
ficial objects; and, doubtiess, there must have gone with 
that the exclusion of negatives. For n^atives can hardly 
be said to have existence in nature. It is not obvious, 
however, from the definition that we must exclude what 
may be called abstracts as compared with concretes, that 
we must refuse to admit as veritably Platonic, Ideas, for 
example, of relations and qualitie& In respect to this 
some further distinctions are required, and probably the 
Platonists were prepared to reject on certain grounds 
some qualities and relations, while admitting others. 

There is ascribed to Xenocrates definitely a doctrine to 
which certainly there are approaches in the Platonic 
writings, namely, that of indivisible lines (drofioi ypafifuu),^ 
Possibly this doctrine is connected with the view of 
Xenocrates that the ultimate irUelligibilia are number. 
He seems to have carried it to the full extent, and natur- 
ally involved himself in hopeless difficulties from the 
mathematical side. 

1 Simpl. Phyi. 188, 10. (A.P. 862.) 
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FinaUy, to Xenocrates is ascribed the definition of the 
sool as a self-moving number. Obviously this is a direct 
deduction from the Platonic description in the Timasus of 
the composition of the world-sonL The indivisible and 
divisible there were interpreted by Xenocrates as the 
elementaiy principles of number, namely, Unity and the 
Indeterminate Dyad ; and the factors Same and Other, also 
assigned by Plato to the soul, Xenocrates interpreted as 
the principles of stability and change. 



PART III 



AEISTOTLE 



CHAPTER I 



PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 



The Aristotelian system, taken as a whole, is most easily 
approached from a consideration of the relation in which it 
stands to the Platonic. The popular antithesis of Platonism 
and Aristotelianism exaggerates, no doubt, but does not alto- 
gether misstate, the nature of this relation. On some sides, 
unquestionably, there is so much identity of spirit and 
principle between the Aristotelian and the Platonic phil- 
osophies, that the former is rightly enough to be regarded, 
and can only be understood, as a development of the latter. 
Perhaps, even when the final statement of Aristotle's doctrine 
is reached, it may appear to the modem critic to express 
something so resembling Platonism as to be hardly distin- 
guishable from it. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
overlook the continuous sense of opposition to Plato which 
runs through aU the Aristotelian writings. Beyond a doubt 
Aristotle conceived himself to be following a line of thought 
antagonistic to the Platonic. 
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CHAPTER II 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS 

When we take into consideration only the geneialities of 
the Aristotelian doctrine we are apt to misunderstand them : 
it is difficult to read into the abstract terms which Aristotle 
employs the exact concrete meaning they possessed for him. 
A thinker's abstractions have meaning always, and only, in 
reference to such detailed and concrete picture of the world 
of fact as he carries with him. It would be impossible to 
bring together in a summary fashion the details of the Aris- 
totelian representation of the world of fact : some of its broad 
features, however, it is all-important to keep constantly in 
mind. 

i General division of the realm of existence. 

Aristotle gives precision to a distinction in the general 
realm of existence which had been gradually shaping itself 
through the speculations of his predecessors. In his general 
representation of &ct the whole system falls into three mem- 
bers or groups : (1) the absolutely unchanged and unchang- 
ing final cause ; (2) the realm of existents that are relatively 
unchangeable but which undergo a regular uniform series of 
changes, the heavenly bodies; (3) the region of constant 
mutation and change which locally is definable as that 
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underneath the moon — the earth, that is, with its immediate 
surronndings, the atmosphere, &c. 

Keeping this veiy general distinction in view, I proceed 
to make the assumption that in any connected body of 
specolatiye views there is generally some central conception 
which will famish a due to the interconnexion of its parts. 
Some such dominating conception I think we find in Aris- 
totle in the idea of End or Purpose. It is an idea so closely 
connected with that of change that it can only be expounded 
in close relation to the analysis of change. I purpose follow- 
ing out rapidly this conception of change as the embodiment 
of purpose or end in order thereby to get a first provisional 
view of Aristotle's system. 

iL Hie conceptions of Change and Purpose. 

Aristotle lays down in the broadest terms the proposition : 
''Each existent in the realm of change comes to be from 
something, by something, to something." ^ 

What is this existent which undergoes change ? On that 
Aristotle points out, fiist, that the existent is distinct from 
its qualities, quantity, and relations. These are its predi- 
cates; and, as opposed to them, it is definable by the 
abstract term ' subject ' {to inroKeifAepov). In the last resort, 
then, the existent which changes is a subject that is not 
predicate of any other.' 

Secondly, Aristotle does not faU a victim, at all events 
not readily, to the line of speculation which naturally arises 
from the distinction between the subject and its qualities, 
quantity, and relations. That is to say, he will not, or, at 
least, will not readily, be driven to the supposition of a 
subject which, like Locke's ' substance,' is a mere cluster of 
n^ations. The existent subject, he maintains as well as he 

1 Met. A 1069 b 86 : voy /lerafidiJiu a 18. 
rl Kot irw6 nvos xal %Xt ri. Of. Z 1082 > MeL Z 1029 a 20. 
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can^ most be a concrete somewhat {riSe tQ, an individual 
thing ; generalities, nnivenala, are not as snch existent ; the 
generalities which we may predicate of the existent sabject 
do not themselves directly indicate existent& 

Thirdly, the individual subject, though thus opposed to 
its universal predicates, must nevertheless have a definite 
nature, a character, that which is essential to it, that which 
makes it to be what it is, that which it is in itself : without 
snch character it could not be or be known. 

Fourthly, this group of characters, whereby the concrete 
individual existent thing is defined, coincides with the last 
or ultimate specific difference which we arrive at in dassi- 
fication. 

Thus, fifthly, the ultimate subjects, in the region in which 
change is most of all involved, are the individuals composing 
an mfima species or natural kind— one in nature, therefore, 
but many in number. In regions where change is uniform^ 
the ultimate subjects are single eternal existents, changing 
by constant law— one both in kind and in number. 

I call attention here to the all-important identification in 
Aristotle's system of the essence of the individual with the 
essence of the infima species or natural kind. Undoubtedly 
this rests on, or, at all events, coincides with, the idea which 
Aristotle throughout accepts, that nature in the broad sense 
is a system of fixed types of existence. Such a representa- 
tion of nature lies in the background of all Aristotle's 
thought, and only by constant reference to it can we make 
the details of the Aristotelian logic internally consistent and 
intelligible. 

The definite nature which makes the thing to be what it 
is, is also that whereby each thing has its place in the whole, 
by which it plays its part in the whole, discharges its func- 
tion, and therefore is what each existent has to be, what it 

^ That is, among the heavenly bodies. 
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has to lealiae. In the realisation of this, its inherent deter- 
mined natore, the tme being of each thing consists. The 
whole world of change, therefore, may be regarded as a 
system of realised ends, or as the constant process of the 
realisation of ends. From the one point of view each 
concrete thing is entitled by Aristotle a completed Actuality 
(hrreXix^ia) > ^^ ^^® other point of view we distinguish 
in the process the initial Potentiality (Bvpafu^) from the 
Actuality itaeit (Mpyeia). 

The distinction of actuality and potentiality involves a 
third conception, that of Process or the actualisation of the 
potential Aristotle caUs it fierafioXij (Change), and uses 
the rather narrower term /clvrfai^ (Movement) as synonym- 
ous with it.^ It is best to keep in mind not this more 
spedfic form of change (movement), but change or process 
in general, which is to be defined as the actualisation of 
what exists potentially: it is the transition from the 
potential stage to that of completed actuality. 

In this transition it will be noted that the completed 
actuality assumes a definite form, the presence of which 
distinguishes it from the antecedent potential condition. 
All change, therefore, involves the negative element : it is 
a transition from what is not yet to what is. The negation, 
however, is not, so to speak, of the absolute kind. The 
potential, as not possessing what the actuality manifests, is 
not absolute negation. Aristotle uses to designate this 
aspect of it the technical term ariprfori^ (privation). The 
potential may have abundance of actuality when looked at 
from another point of view. It is negative or privative 
only as regards the higher form into which it is capable of 

^ See Phjf9, T. 224 b 85. fjMrttfioK^ {iXKolmtris, d^ait and pBi^ts, 0op4), 

18 divided into (1) yhwa end ^opd, in the categories of Quality, Quan* 

which relate to the category of oiHrla ; titj, Place, respectively. 
(2) lUwiiiriSf which has thzee species 
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developing. In the complete gradation of nature there is 
thnfl, as it were, a scale of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, ascending 
towards completed perfect actuality. 

Further, from its position as a realised end, an actuality, 
the concrete existent must always be regarded as in itself 
a compound (avvOerov), of which it is easy to distinguish 
as elements the familiar Form and Matter. It is a com- 
pound because the actuality is not an absolutely new forma- 
tion; there is carried out in it, manifested in its fulness, 
what is also in a way present in the antecedent condition. 
There must therefore be a common basis, the foundation 
for that identity in difference which connects the potential 
and the actual This common basis is called by Aristotle 
vkrf (Matter), a notion much wider than that which we 
connect with the term* The other element. Form (etSo^), 
is easily identified with the reko^ or final cause, for it is the 
same as that which the thing is capable of being, that which 
when attained constitutes the complete existence of the 
thing. The Form is equivalent to the end or purpose of the 
thing in an explicit or direct way, when the existent thing 
comes about by Nature {if>v<n^). The same holds good, 
though the relation is implicit or indirect, when the thing 
produced comes about by Art (rix^v) or the practical under- 
standing {Bidvoui irpa/cTiKii) of man. In the region of 
generation, then, there are two main types of cause : Nature, 
which Aristotle vaguely enough regards as the immanent 
activity or form; and Art, whatsoever springs from the 
soul or mind, in which latter case the form is distinguish- 
able in its antecedent condition from its realisation in the 
concrete thing.^ 

It is worth noting here that Aristotle connects with 
these two types of causes two mysterious and treacherous 

* Phy$. it c 1. 
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factors which play a part in his theoiy of nature, — 
Spontaneity (to ainofAarov) and Chance {rvyri). Spontan- 
eity relates mainly to nature as a cause, chance rather to 
art The connexion between chance and art is the more 
obvious of the two. In carrying out a plan, says Aristotle, 
it often happens that the actions requisite for the end in 
view have consequences that were not foreseen, and that 
did not enter into the consideration of the agent. On the 
analogy of this relation he seems to have conceived of 
spontaneity or the spontaneous as holding a similar place 
with respect to the operations of nature. Nature also 
has to employ means in order to realise its ends, and from 
such means may follow effects which are not, so to speak, 
in the plan itseUl^ 

Evidently the conception of Spontaneity is irreconcilable 
with any scientific view of nature as an interconnected 
whole; and perhaps it is not unfair to insist on the 
essential relation between the notion of the spontaneous 
and Aristotle's fundamentally unscientific conception of 
nature as a gradation of fixed types of concrete exist- 
ents. Now experience forces on any one the admission 
of deviations from such fixed types. Even in the realm 
of organic life, where Aristotle's picture of nature has 
most to support it, we are presented with innumerable 
deviations from the type. Aristotle himself considers only 
the extreme cases of such deviation — ^monsters as they are 
called {ripard). For these he finds an easy explanation in 
this notion of a possible deviation from nature, a possible 
interference with the operation of nature, which, as he con- 
ceived it, is always directed towards the realisation of ends.* 

^ The efibcts or ooniequ«ncea in mechanical way, it is laid to he the 

queition are always such as might result of spontaneity or chance. See 

have heen the ohject of nature or art Phy9. ii. cc. 4-6. 

In other words, when what might ' Phy»> ii. 199 h 1 : cf. Otn. An, 

have heen intended results in a purely iii. 759 h 10. 
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iii. The conceptions of Form and Matter. 

These notions of Fonn and Matter admit of and require 
somewhat more detailed analysis ; and the analysis will yield 
us some of the characteristic technical notions with which 
Aristotle operates. Matter, quite generally, is the substratum 
of change. Change is, as Kant later expressed it, not vicis- 
situde, a series of perfectly disconnected events; there is 
involved in it an element of identity, of continuity; the 
differences which are too easily taken to constitute change 
are possible only as differences in some common sul^tratum, 
which therefore constitutes the necessary complement in the 
whole notion of change.^ Matter then, so regarded, is that 
which is not in itself the individual concrete existent, but 
is so only potentially ; it is what may or may not possess 
this or that quality. Such potentiality of becoming a con- 
crete existent is still more clearly manifested in another 
aspect of matter, that in which it presents itself as capable 
of being, or of not being, an individual. This or that in- 
dividual cannot be called necessary. Now that in the 
individual which has this characteristic of non-necessity, or 
contingency, is its matter. 

If, now, recognising the strictly relative character of this 
notion of matter, we carry our view downwards to that which 
is the last remainder after abstraction, we have the wholly 
indeterminate final matter (tt/x&ti; Gkif) which is the bare 
potentiality of all that is actualised in the realm of change — 
incognisable by itself, known to us only by analogy, a point 
in which Aristotle is borrowing freely from Plato.' 

In the realm of change, wherever there is numerical multi- 
plicity, there is the element of contingency, the element of 
matter. Where there is no element of the material, no 

^ Phys, L 0. 7. 

< Met. Z 1086 a 9 ; Phy$, L 191 a 8. CI Plato, Titn. 52 B. 
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potentiality, only completed actuality, there is no numerical 
multiplicity, — a proposition which furnishes Aristotle with 
one of the main determinations of the Divine Nature. It 
enables him to assign to the Divine the all - important 
feature of unity. (There is considerable difficulty in clearing 
up the relation of matter and form in the case of those 
concrete existents which are not included in the realm of 
constant change, namely, the heavenly bodies. In so far as 
they undergo change in the sense of motion, they contain 
matter in the correlative sense. But they do not contain 
matter in the proper sense of the word. Each one of them 
is the sole and complete representative of its type, — ^it is 
9m gefieris.) 

The element of form is that which constitutes the nature 
of the concrete thing, — that, therefore, which when known 
discloses to us its essence. For this Aristotle uses a very 
peculiar abstract term — to ri f^v etvai. The phrase is un- 
doubtedly framed on analogies common enough otherwise 
in Aristotle. 'AyaOop is ' good,' to aya0^ etvcu is ' the being 
good' or 'goodness.' Consequently our phrase here means 
' what was the being of the thing,' or otherwise ' the abstract 
nature or essence of the thing.' ^ This abstract essence or, 
as we might call it, the notion of the thing, is its deter- 
minate character divested of all element of matter. It is 
therefore, as can readily be seen, what appears expanded 
in the definition (\0709, opurfios) of the thing, and Aristotle 
expressly calls this notion of the thing its ' form.' 

iv. The First CaiLse. 

The process of transition or development from the poten- 
tial to the actual always involves an Efficient Agent {to 

1 The imperfect 9r is explained a« text of diBCuasion, and means what 

an idiom by which the perma/MfiU the thing readly imm throughout the 

nature of a thing 18 expressed; or investigation of its nature, 
perhaps it refen to a supposed con- 
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tcivovp), whether nature in some one of its concrete manifesta- 
tions, or art as embodied in some concrete agent. And it is 
a fundamental proposition with Aristotle that the ElQQcient, 
that which gives rise to the process of transition, must 
always be in itself an actual existent. The potential as 
such does not give rise to the actual. It is necessary, so to 
speak, that the potential should be stimulated into energy, 
and it can be so stimulated only by the operation of a com- 
pletely existent thing — something which, as Aristotle puts it, 
exists in actuality. From this proposition it was evidently 
easy for Aristotle to proceed to an important conclusion from 
his general doctrine, namely, that there must be for the whole 
connected sequence of changes a First Efficient, a First 
Mover Qn-p&rov Ktvovv) ; there must be, as he says, a first 
beginning, a principle (apxn) \ ^^^ series of causes cannot be 
endless. Thus, in spite of the apparent priority of the po- 
tential to the actual, Aristotle insists that in fact the actual 
always precedes the potential, — another of those features 
which absolutely distinguish his conception of development 
from any of the more modern interpretations of that notion. 

To recapitulate: Process or Change is the notion under 
which Aristotle brings all forms of transition from the po- 
tential to the actual. In it, therefore, we find what corre- 
sponds most closely to the all-important notion of efficient 
causation; and Aristotle takes occasion to define very ac- 
curately one element in his theory of real causation. The 
Efficient, that which gives rise to the transition from po- 
tential to actual, must always itself, before the transition, be 
in the condition of actualised existence. Ultimately, there- 
fore, however far back we may push the regress from effect 
to cause, we must land in an efficient which is itself in 
completed actuality, and which therefore is not itself in the 
condition of process or transition. Even if we look at change 
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in the rather limited though important sense of local move- 
ment {^pa) — and Aristotle sometimes goes the length of 
maintaining that all forms of change involve local move- 
ment^ — the result is the same in kind: there must be 
postulated a first unmoved mover. Along this line, then, 
Aristotle works out perhaps the most obvious connexion 
between the realm of mutation and the immutable, or, as 
he otherwise calls it, the Divine (ro Oetov). 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the 
characters by means of which he further defines the notion 
of God are negative; but certainly they come very near 
being mere explicit denials of what is the general aspect 
of the realm of mutation. These defining marks of the 
Divine are most easily unfolded from the notion of the 
first unmoved cause of motion. The following^ is a sum- 
mary of them : — 

(1) God is in His essence pure actuality; there is not 
in His being anything merely potential. 

(2) The essence of the Divine is eternal, for the series 
of transitions making up the process of the world of 
generation has neither beginning nor end. (This proposi- 
tion of the eternity of the world of generation caused the 
greatest trouble to the scholastic Aristotelians. They found 
difficulty in accommodating it to the Christian doctrine of 
Creation.) 

(3) The nature of the Divine is immaterial. 

(4) The nature of the Divine, being immaterial, is un- 
changeable and free from every element of passive affection. 
It is not by motion of Himself, or, in the more general 
^^J» by change of His own being, that the Divine Agent 
gives rise to movement or change. This position, however 
necessary from the premisses of Aristotle's system, only 

^ Oen, Corr. i. o. 5. 

> Taken from Schwegler, Handbook of the ffitt, ofPhU. 109 (14th ed.) 

L 
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accentuates the difficulty there latent of representing in 
any intelligible fashion the manner in which the operation 
of the Divine on the world of generation comes about. 
Aristotle himself hardly gives any explanation of it be- 
yond a reference to the analogous case in which change of 
emotion or desire may come about from contemplation, 
say, of the beautiful. Thus, in a way, the series of changes 
in the realm of mutation would be represented as origin- 
ating from, and expressive of, a certain striving of the 
changeable towards the perfect model of the unchanging.^ 

(5) The nature of God, being devoid of every element of 
matter and therefore of all multiplicity, must further be 
characterised as single. The Divine is one. The same 
result, indeed, would follow from the unity of the world of 
mutation ; for the sequence of changes there is continuous, 
and such continuity can find explanation only in the 
singleness of the first cause.' 

(6) Finally, as the Divine is wholly devoid of any element 
of the material, its essence must be defined as throughout 
intelligible, and its mode of existence, therefore, must like- 
wise be defined as the exercise of pure unmixed intelligence. 
The Divine is pure continuous activity of thought, alto- 
gether devoid, therefore, of the practical or productive 
energies which characterise the rational life of man, and 
having for the object of its contemplation nothing beyond 
itself. It is therefore pure self-conscious reason (v6rf<n^ 
voija-ea^) — to strain the expression a little^/ It is impos- 
sible from the scanty utterances of Aristotle on this 
point to give greater exactness to the all-important notion 
which here emerges — that of the intelligible object of the 
continuous contemplation of the divine reason. 

^ Met A 1072 b 3. also as many unchangeable Divine In- 

^ [But at the same time it must be telligences as are neoessazy to explain 
kept in mind that Aristotle recognises the movements of the planets.] 
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V. The Soul. 

Betamiiig now to the realm of the mutable, I note 
that Aristotle proceeds, in viewing the types of change, on 
a distinction easily arrived at from a broad contemplation 
of the world of fact, and already recognised more or less 
definitely in the pre-Aristotelian thinking — the distinction 
between movement which is, as we should call it, the 
mechanical result of a preceding movement, and movement 
or change which is, so to speak, self-generated. Nature, 
in the narrower sense of that term, is r^;arded as the 
principle of all self-generated movement, and such move- 
ments constitute the more important element in the world 
of change : merely induced movement is accidental. 

Now, the principle of all such self-generated movement 
had been called by Plato '^ri/^^ (Soul); and, though Aris- 
totle perhaps restricts to some extent the range within 
which soul is recognised, he yet does not depart widely 
from the Platonic position. For him as for Plato there 
is no distinction in essence between life and soul. Only, 
in accordance with the method provided by the important 
distinction between potential and actual, and the cognate 
notion of a gradually ascending scale of actuality, Aristotle 
is enabled to connect life and soul by the relation of potential 
and actuaL Soul is the actuality of the organised body or 
living being. The completion or complement of the Uving 
being — which apart from it possesses merely the potentiality 
of life — is called by Aristotle '^^fX'i'^ 

Soul, then, is not only always related to body, but it 
is more specifically related to that type of body which 
from the arrangement of its parts is adapted to the kind 

^ 4 ^X^ ^<^'>^ ^rrcA^cia 4 vp^nf iL 412 a 27. For a more preciM 
^^fMTo$ ^vaucov 9vudti§i («V ^x^*^^*' statement of the relation of C**^ ^'^ 
rotovro 94,hh» f ofryapiK^. De An. ^X^, me below, pp. 199-202. 
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of function which we call 'life/ Thus in strictness soul 
in the world of mutation presents itself only in the realm 
of organic life. It is not, as with Plato, extended over 
the whole region of the material universe. Only where 
the arrangement of parts exhibits the peculiarity of organic 
connexion can we say that the completed actuality which 
is thus made possible is of the nature of souL Wher- 
ever that arrangement is provided there may be soul ; and 
in truth the term ' organic connexion ' — the significance 
we attach to the term * organ ' — can only find application 
when the activity called 'life' is really brought into exist- 
ence. Thus, for example, Aristotle steadfastly maintains 
that a hand or arm when cut off ought not to have applied 
to it the same name which it bears when the same portion 
of matter is veritably an integral part of the living whole. 

The same general conception, which enables us thus to 
define the soul as the actuality of what is potentially in 
the organised living body, may in its turn find application 
to the soul itselL That is, the soul may exhibit to us a 
gradation of ascending functions related in somewhat the 
same fashion as respectively potential and actual 

Aristotle, following out this thought, proceeds to ask. 
What is the simplest set of functions in which the organic 
life is manifested in actuality? They are, he says, the 
nutritive or vegetative.^ The living being preserves its 
existence only by assimilating nutriment. The function 
therefore of nutrition is the first grade of the activity of 
the soul. Without it none of the higher forms can be 
exercised. 

The next of the higher forms are, in the first place, 
sense-apprehension (lDU€r0fjaisi)\ in the second, motor activ- 
ity {Kivr)<rvi). The latter, however, Aristotle tends to regard 

^ C<^v (that is, life in the simplest rpo^if rt koH at^triv koI ^la». Dt 
and widest sense) Kiyofi^w r^w IC ahrov An, ii. 412 a 14. 
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as dependent on the former. Here he shows genuine 
psychological insight. 

Aristotle regards sense-perception as the specific charac- 
teristic of the animal sooL It is the foundation for a 
variety of closely connected higher functions, which on 
the whole Aristotle tends to group together with sense- 
perception, and which the later scholastics almost unani- 
mously named 'the animal souL' They constitute the 
representative function (<f>avraaia)f which includes (1) the 
capacity for retaining images of past sense-apprehensions 
(jivijfir)); (2) reminiscence or voluntary recall (avdfLVfja-i^, 
a function which Aristotle thinks belongs chiefly to man); 
and (3) imagination, in the fuller sense, as the representa- 
tion of a concrete individual. 

Closely allied to these, and not, as we shall see later, very 
accurately defined by Aristotle, are the functions of judging, 
believing, and even reasoning — ^a group constituting altogether 
what might be called the functions of understanding ; and 
on the whole the Platonic term Suivoia is suitable here. 

The soul, thus represented as the actuality of the body, 
as constantly correlated with the body, is, like the body, 
part of the realm of the changeable.^ like the body, it 
is strictly individual It is nonsense to represent any 
soul as capable of inhabiting any body.^ The soul there- 
fore is mortal or immortal in the same sense in which 
the body is. That is to say, just as the world of genera- 
tion is eternal and the types of existence in it equally 
eternal, while the individuals are transitory, so with the 
souL It is only in the endless series of generations that 
man has immortality.' 



^ [Though Aristotle regards the in- that the affectiooB of ifwx4 are not 

▼eetigation of ^x4 as a department strictly KitHjetts.] 
of pwucfi, and therefore as dealing * De An, i 407 b 28. 
with icanrri^ he is careful to insist ' De An, ii 415 b 8. 
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Nevertheless Aristotle recognises, and from the positions 
of his metaphysics was bound to recognise, something in 
or connected with the soul whereby an explanation could 
be given of the apprehension by man of what is not 
mutable, what is eternal, even in a sense in which the 
cycle of generation is not eternal — the Divine. There is 
in the soul something of the Divine, and to this Aristotle 
gives the name of intellect or reason (i/ov?). 

In considering Aristotle's general view of the soul two 
points require attention. 

1. The whole life of the soul, regarded as the actuality 
of some potentiality, might be looked at either from the 
side of the organic body of which it is the completion, or 
with respect to that more abstract idea, the purpose, end, 
or aim which is realised in the life of the soul. From 
this second point of view the life of the soul is, in one 
way at least, the realisation, the concrete actual appre- 
hension, of truth. The function of the soul, on its theo- 
retical side at least, is to know, to apprehend what is. 
The development of the soul, then, through the several 
grades or powers, may also be regarded as the gradual 
approximation in actual conscious experience to the ideal 
of theoretical apprehension, — ^that is, completed knowledge 
of the real. Perhaps from this point of view it is most 
easy to understand some of the characteristic positions of 
the theory of knowledge to which we shall presently advert. 
The reality which is to be apprehended, so far as the realm 
of generation is concerned, exists always as a combination 
of matter and form. Correspondingly, our apprehension 
of the world of fact must exhibit a combination of the 
universal, the notion, with the particularising elements 
marking ofif the individual of sense - perception. Even in 
the cases where it is most of all possible to separate the 
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form from the matter in what is known, namely, in 
mathematical science, there will still be found as con- 
stituting the real object known an embodiment of form 
in matter. Mathematical relations are apprehended only 
in the tjrpical individuals — figures or numbers — ^in which 
is involved an element of matter.^ 

So if we carry our consideration farther back, corre- 
sponding to this combination of the perceived and the 
notion in what is known, there will be, as respects the 
psychical functions, the co-operation of sense-apprehension 
and the higher activities extending up to reason. In that 
combination, and corresponding to the gradation of com- 
pleteness in our knowledge, there will be a graduated scale 
of ascent from the stage in which passive sense is the 
predominating factor to the highest intellectual exercise, 
that of reason, where the function of sense seems almost 
absent 

2. The peculiar perplexity in which Aristotle's psy- 
chology is left through the apparent want of continuity 
between soul and intellect or reason is the correlate of 
the corresponding perplexity in the theory of existence, 
and also in the logical theory of knowledge. Whatever 
explanation Aristotle may have to give of the relation 
between intellect (vov^) and the soul, he is at least clear 
and emphatic in declaring that vov^ is not the realisation 
of any corporeal potentiality; it is not dependent on the 
body, and has no specific organ.^ It comes, as he puts it, 
from without into the soul.' (Aristotle denies that the soul 
possesses immortality in a sense different from the immor- 
tality of the body. The soul may have the immortality of 
continuous unending generation, but it does not follow 

^ The material factor in mathe- a S3, 
matical objects is called by Aristotle ^ De An. iiL 429 a 24. 
0Xii POTirii, Met, Z 1036 a 9 ; H 1046 ' Oen. An. ii. 736 b 28. 
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that the individual soul has. Nov?, on the other hand, 
may claim immortality in the fullest sense, that is, non- 
temporality; but it may not claim individuality.) 

But this is precisely the kind of position in which the 
Divine stands in relation to the world of generation. It 
is wholly distinct from it in character, determinable 
really by predicates which are just the negations of the 
fundamental features of the world of generation. For 
example, it is evident that the unity assigned to the 
Divine is not a positive predicate, but only the negation 
of that plurality which characterises the concrete world of 
generation. It is quite impossible to represent the unity 
of the Divine nature as numerical singleness. However 
much the Platonic and Aristotelian conception of the 
ultimately real existent may have deepened, however 
much of richness and concreteness it may have gathered 
as compared with the original abstract conception of the 
iEleatic One, there must be said of it just what was 
pointed out in the case of the Eleatic doctrine. The 
various predicates by which the One is determined do 
not in any way unfold the positive nature of the One. 
They are no more than varied ways of denying that real 
existence belongs to any part of the manifold changeable 
world of phenomena. 

There is thus the same hiatus in the psychology as in 
the metaphysic Corresponding to it we shall probably 
find, when we are engaged in considering the relation 
between the first principles of knowledge and derivative 
truths, a breach of continuity which renders the problem 
of knowledge insokible. These first principles must to 
some extent at least be the apprehension of pure forms; 
and such apprehension in various degree must be reached 
with the help of, on the basis of, the particulems of sense- 
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peroeptioiL But the question in what relation the appre- 
hended first principles stand to the knowledge which is 
supposed to result from the apprehension of them in 
the concrete facts of perception raises a difficulty similar 
to those which we find in Aristotle's psychology and 
metaphysic. 
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CHAPTER III 



THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 



i. Demonstration and Opinion. 

Ik dealing with knowledge Aristotle proceeds on a modifi- 
cation of the familiar Platonic antithesis between opinion 
(So^a) and science (eirnrr^firf). What Plato called 
' opinion ' is called comprehensively by Aristotle ' dialectic ' 
(BiaXe/cTi/ci]); what Plato called 'science' Aristotle calls 
'apodictic' or 'demonstrative knowledge' {iwcanifitf airo- 
heiKTiKri). 'Dialectic' is a term which Aristotle employs 
with considerable uniformity of meaning to signify judging, 
reasoning, or thinking, which proceeds on grounds merely 
assumed as true without the careful investigation required 
in order to establish their validity. Ordinary experience 
supplies us in abundance with these commonplaces of think- 
ing, merely probable propositions. On the other hand, 
science or demonstrative knowledge employs only premisses 
which are themselves universal and necessary. In both 
cases, whether in the material of dialectic or in the material 
of apodictic, we reason in one and the same form.^ There 

r^t SioXcicrtK^f, Zri ii fA^v iaroStucriidi «ced ybp 6 iwoitiKw^p koI 6 i(mrw 

Krj^ts Boripov /loplov ti}s drrt4>dff9As ervWoyiftrm \a^d»v n Kurd riyot 

iffnv {oh yhp tporr^ kK\k Kafi$dp9i 6 bxdpx^iy ^ M^ {nrdpx^^y' — Anal, Prior, 

dwoitiKif^uv), 71 Zh 8ia\fficTiic^ ipd^iris i, 24 a 22. 
dm0a43rff<vs iffriK oWv 9h 8io(<rc( rpbs 
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is a unity of structure in our connected thinking, whether 
dialectical or scientific. It is this common structure which 
Aristotle was the first to analyse in greater detail, and which 
constitutes the specifically logical aspect of knowledge. 

'Apodictic/ employing the syllogism as its form, inevit- 
ably suggests the question as to the necessity or possibility 
of first principles of knowledge. If there is demonstration 
at all, then it seems to Aristotle obvious that there cannot 
be an infinite regress of proof. Ultimately we find ourselves 
attaching all demonstrated conclusions to certain primitive, 
absolute, simple, immediate data. Such principles are of 
two distinct kinds; and the distinction is of the utmost 
importance. They are either common or general principles 
(tcoi^val afyxai)f ^^ special and peculiar principles (oUelai, 
tStav, dpxaC)' Thus, for example, in mathematical science 
the axiom ' if equals be taken from equals, equals remain ' 
is general, applying indifferently to qiuirUa of different kinds. 
On the other hand, there are certain fundamental truths 
with respect to figures which cannot be regarded as also 
truths with regard to numbers ; nor is it possible always to 
transfer a fundamental truth in respect to one kind of 
quantity to another kind of quantity. Each distinct type 
of concrete existence, having its own permanent essential 
nature, involves a certain number of primitive, immediate, 
simple data or truths, on which all demonstration respect- 
ing it must be based, or about which all demonstration 
turns.^ 

Aristotle puts very concisely another important feature 
of difference between these two kinds of ultimate primary 
truths. Besides the essential attributes which are demon- 
strated, every science involves (1) principles from which 
(ef £v) demonstration is made, (2) a subject-matter (yivo^) 
concerning which {wepl o) demonstration is made.* The 

1 Anal. Pott. L 76 b 87. ^ Anal. Pott. i. 75 a 89, 76 b 11. 
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fonner are the common axioms or principles; the nature 
of the latter is expressed by the special, peculiar, axioms or 
principles; and all demonstration which does not proceed 
upon special peculiar principles is empty, void of signifi- 
cance.^ 

No doubt, underlying this distinction, there is the char- 
acteristic Aristotelian view of the fixed types of concrete 
existence. As we saw, the concrete thing is what it is by 
reason of the general character, its form or essence. Thus 
complete knowledge about a thing is obtained when we are 
able to connect all its features (r^ Koff avrh avfifiefirf/cora) 
with the primitive components of its essence. Demonstra- 
tion, where possible in respect to any one type of existence, 
would present itself as a syllogism or series of syllogisms in 
which the ground or reason for all that is known respect- 
ing the thing is shown to be the essential, primitive, or 
ultimate components of its essence. 

On the other hand, nothing is demonstrated from the 
general axioms alone. They indicate conditions in the 
absence of which demonstration is impossible, but they 
furnish no concrete data for knowledge. This peculiar 
character of the common principles is most clearly ex- 
hibited in the most important of them, the axiom of 
Contradiction — the principle that two contradictorily 
opposed judgments cannot be at once true, or, that a 
thing cannot both be and not be under the same condi- 
tions and in the same relations. 

ii. The Principle of Contradiction. 

The principle of contradiction is selected by Aristotle as 
the supreme and most important and fundamental common 
axiom.^ The consideration of this principle falls within the 
scope of metaphysic, which, more specifically, is regarded 

1 De An, i. 403 a 1. ^ MeL T 1005 b 18. 
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by Aristotle as having for its object being-as-such (ro hv 
^ iv). The treatment of common axioms in general is 
regarded by him as forming part of metaphysic; but, in 
particular, the principle of contradiction falls within that 
part of philosophy because it connects directly with being- 
as-such. The principle itself is formulated by Aristotle 
with a rather definite objectiye reference — ' The same thing 
cannot belong and not belong to the same thing at the 
same time and in the same respect/^ Such an axiom is 
also the most firm principle of knowledge or thinking ; for 
it implies that- it is impossible for the human mind to 
think that what is true is at the same time, in the same 
sense, in the same reference, false.* The fundamental 
opposition between true and false has the double refer- 
ence. It is incompletely expressed if not taken both with 
respect to the nature of things and at the same time with 
respect to apprehension of that nature of things. These, in 
Aristotle's view, are always correlative ; but, if a priority is 
to be assigned to either, it must be accorded to the objective 
aspect, the nature of things. 

The same axiom, when due attention is paid to the 
notions of truth and falsity occurring in it, implies a further 
generality — ^that which later logicians separated off as the 
law or principle of Excluded Middle. When they are pro- 
perly defined there is no third possibility between the true 
and the false.' Aristotle, in handling this implication of the 
principle of contradiction, approaches the highly important 
speculative proposition that all assertions which have as 
their apparent subject the universe, the sum-total of reality, 
are meaninglesa 

The principle of contradiction from its nature cannot 

1 rh ainl tfUL ^dt^ctv r9 jrot ii^ ^ Met, V 1006 b 24. 
{nrdpx^i" Mpteror rtf ubrtfi koI KariL * Met. F 1011 b 25. 
t6 aOT6,-^MeL r 1006 b 19. 
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admit of proof. Those who seek for such, says Aristotle^^ 
exhibit only their ignorance of what is meant by proving. 
He who rejects it, then, cannot be dislodged from his posi- 
tion by a demonstration which shall directly establish the 
truth of the principle. He can be refuted only indirectly 
(iXeyKTiKm), by showing that it is either impossible or 
absurd for him to retain the position of rejecting the 
principle. For the purpose of this indirect confirmation 
of the principle it is sufficient to insist that its opponent 
shall allow that the terms or notions he employs have a 
definite meaning. If he used any term at all, with the 
admission that it has a meaning, then, Aristotle thinks, it 
is possible to make clear to him that he must admit the 
truth of the principle of contradiction. If he will not allow 
that terms or notions have any meaning, then it is evident 
that he rejects thinking in toto^ must resign the use of 
speech, and is no better than a plant. For if his terms 
or notions have a meaning, whatever they mean is distin- 
guishable from their corresponding negatives, and it must 
therefore be impossible that one and the same term or 
notion can at the same time mean both the positive and 
negative. The possibility of thinking at all, Aristotle seems 
to say, depends on the admission that there is a certain 
fixity of significance in terms or notions, and this in the 
long-run is equivalent to the fixity of the nature of that 
which is. Thinking, in other words, is but the apprehension 
of what is ; and, if there be no distinction between what a 
thing is and what it is not, thinking becomes impossible, 
and we are not even in a position to reject the principle 
of contradiction. We have neither thoughts nor terms 
whereby to express our rejection, if such thoughts and terms 
have no fixity of meaning.^ 

Thus the principle of contradiction is an axiom of thought 

^ MeL r 1005 b 2, 1006 a 6. ^ MeL T c. 4. 
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only on account of the intimate correlation between think- 
ing as a process of apprehending and the nature of things 
to be apprehended.. Aristotle is far removed from the 
position sometimes taken in purely formal logic, according 
to which the principle of contradiction is the expression 
only of a condition under which the subjective activity of 
thinking proceeds. It is, indeed, and has always been 
found, impossible in any way to extract from the notion of 
thinking as a merely subjective activity the principle of 
contradiction. In the Aristotelian view, however, that 
principle manifests its fundamental character only when 
thinking in general is taken as an element, it may be an 
all -pervading element, in the process of apprehending 
reality. A severance of thinking from reality is altogether 
foreign to Aristotle. 

If the terms in which the fundamental opposition be- 
tween true and false is referred to in the principle of con- 
tradiction are clearly conceived, they lead us back, Aristotle 
points out, to the fundamental conception of the final sub- 
jects of predication. It is primarily with respect to such 
final subjects — concrete existents, each with a definite 
nature — that the principle has its application. Aristotle is 
therefore on the one hand making a distinction between 
subjects and their predicates, and on the other hand reject- 
ing any view which extends the conception of subject 
beyond the sphere of the concrete existent. 

Consider the first of these points. Aristotle points out 
that we must define carefully the terms of our opposition, 
as, for example, man and not-man. The principle of con- 
tradiction is to the effect that the concrete existent cannot 
at the same time have the nature of man and not have the 
nature of man. But, it was evidently urged, of the concrete 
existent man I may predicate that he is white, educated, 
and so on ; and evidently, it was insisted, white is not man. 
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educated is not man; therefore it is possible to predicate 
not-man of man.^ 

Such accidents, Aristotle maintains, dp not constitute the 
negative of the nature of the subject from which we start ; 
and, were we to endeavour by means of them to express 
exhaustively the opposite of the concrete subject with which 
we start, we should be compelled to try to complete the 
impossible enumeration of an infinite series. In the long- 
run all assertions about accidents are valid only in so far 
as they refer to the fundamental subjects; and it is the 
fundamental subject that must be taken as that of which 
the negative cannot be true at the same time with the 
positive. Even when we look to the accidents the axiom 
may receive confirmation : for certainly ' white * is different 
from ' educated ' ; and, if we deny that * being man ' is the 
same as ' being white ' or ' being educated,' we must allow 
that the difference is infinitely greater between ' being man ' 
and 'not being man.' The opposite, the negative, is thus 
regarded as, so to speak, the final term in a chain of 
differences.' 

The principle of contradiction, then, must be admitted by 
any one who allows the possibility of apprehension at alL 
Apparent rejection of it — ^for Aristotle maintains that its 
rejection cannot really be thought — must depend on the 
denial of the possibility of apprehending reality. Such a 
denial, in the previous history of speculation, had come 
forward in three varieties at least:' (1) the Heraclitean, 
according to which, because of the constant flux of things, 
no apprehension of any one definite truth was possible;^ 

^ Met. r 1007 a 8. diction of himaelf or in absolute 

^ Mel, r 1007 a 4. cessation of thought, whence, there- 

' ifet. r c. 6. fore, he refers with approbation to 

* Aristotle maintains that if this what was said of Cratylus, one of the 

▼iew be strictly adhered to, it must followers of Heraclitus : that he had 

involve the thU^er either in contra- given up the use of speech and con- 
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(2) the Protagorean, according to which, from the purely 
relative character of apprehension, it was possible and neces- 
sary to say that no one proposition was more true than 
another; and (3) finally, from the doctrine of Anaxagoras, 
that all things were so intermingled that it was necessary 
to say each thing is as much one as the other. 

iii. Metaphysical Principles of the Theory of Knowledge. 

The consideration of the special or peculiar axioms carries 
us at once into the Aristotelian theory of knowledge. It is 
impossible to understand the position accorded by Aristotle 
to these special axioms except in connexion with the general 
outlines of his view of knowledge as a whole. In that 
theory of knowledge we are able to recognise distinctions of 
aspect which have become more definite in modern philo- 
sophical treatment. The theory has a logical, a psychologi- 
cal, and a metaphysical aspect ; nor is it possible to give a 
statement of Aristotle's view of knowledge in any one of 
these aspects without consideration of the others. I shall 
first take into account certain of the metaphysical doctrines 
which bear most intimately on the view of knowledge. As 
a preliminary it is to be borne in mind that Aristotle's 
terminology shows an increasing consciousness of the ambi- 
guity which always attaches to the term ' knowledge.' He 
accepts in his own way the Platonic antithesis between 
opinion and knowledge, an antithesis which implied that by 
knowledge was meant the clear final insight into truth and 
reality — ^what we should call the final result of scientific 
investigation. In a similar fashion Aristotle contrasts 
dialectic and apodictic; defining the former as reasoning 

tented himBelf with wagging his aame stream," by saying **No man 

finger, and that he had proposed to can go down even once into the same 

amend the statement of Heraclitus, stream." 
'* No man can go down twice into the 

M 
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which proceeds from merely probable (m M to iro\v) 
premisses and which attains therefore merely probable con- 
clusions, whereas in the latter the start is made from 
principles which are themselves necessary truths and the 
conclusion is likewise necessary. But Aristotle's more 
comprehensive view of experience leads him greatly to 
reduce the force of the antithesis as presented in the 
Platonic doctrine. Not only does Aristotle recognise a 
community of form in reasoning within the two distinct 
provinces, — a community of form in the more elementary 
processes as well as in what is fundamental, the connective 
operation of syllogising, — but he also recognises a variety 
of intermediaries which bridge over the gulf between the 
region of opinion and the region of scientific insight. 

Nay more, one might say that to a certain extent the 
modification thus introduced almost amounts to a denial 
of the distinction of kind which seems to be implied in the 
Platonic antithesis. Aristotle keeps so constantly in view 
what we call the development of knowledge — the gradual 
advance from the imperfect stage of merely probable 
judgment to that of final, assured, scientific insight — that 
his first contrast tends to become less and less absolute. 
Certainly this statement must be made with qualification ; 
and the qualification requisite points directly to what we 
shall find to be the final insoluble difficulty in the Aristot- 
elian treatment. The antithesis never finally vanishes. 
There always appears at a certain point a transition of 
kind — the transition which in the metaphysical sphere is 
indicated in the opposition between the variable and the 
immutable, in the psychological sphere between the functions 
of the soul and the mysterious activity of vov^ or reason, in 
the logical sphere between the apprehension of mediated 
truth and the intuition of first, special, peculiar principles. 

Turn then to the metaphysical characteristics which are 
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of most importance as determining the theory of knowledge. 
Aristotle opposes strenuously to the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas, taken as separate from the particulars, the view that 
the only existent ia the concrete individual. The Platonic 
Idea he regards as a class - universal which as such can 
possess no substantial existence. The universal as such 
does not indicate an independent entity, but a property or 
quality conunon to many individuals.^ No doubt such uni- 
versals indirectly indicate what exists, for they point) to the 
common attributes of really existent subjects. Moreover, 
universals are absolutely necessary for knowledge : there is 
no knowledge of the isolated or abstract individual. A 
distinction is thus indicated between two senses of the 
term 'individual' On the one hand, it would appear as 
though the individual were necessarily the ultimate, un- 
qualified, undetermined unit, the final result left after the 
withdrawal of all that constitutes its agreement with 
others. On the other hand, if the individual enters at all 
into knowledge, it must have an aspect or character which 
has in it something of universality. 

Aristotle shows himself fully aware of the difficulty 
involved in his antithesis between the individual and the 
universal, and more than once formulates it with the utmost 
definiteness: "Knowledge is of the universal."' Individuals 
are infinitely numerous and distinct from one another. 
How is it possible that if knowledge be of the universal, 
which is on one ground necessary, it should also be of the 
individuals, which on another ground is equally necessary ? 

It can hardly be said that he succeeds in giving a solution 
as clear as the difficulty to be solved. An approach to a 
solution, however, is made through the metaphysical analysis 

^ fT8i| /ihv oZif c7mu ^ ly ri wofA rd civeti^ dvdyien* — AnaL Post, L 77 a 6. 
roXX^ otfie dvdymi, «* ^v^ci^if l<rrai, ^ E.g. J)eAn,iu 417 b 2S. 
c7ya< fUyroi tif K0frik voAAfiy itKriB^s 
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required in order to clear up the notion of the individual 
Numerical plurality is not the ultimate feature which char- 
acterises the individual for Aristotle. Things, the subjects 
of predication, may be many in number and yet possess 
singleness of character. In fact, within the realm of genera- 
tion it might be said to be necessary that what is really one 
should be manifested in a plurality of numerically distinct 
individuals. Numerical plurality is thus reglirded by 
Aristotle as the final accident attaching to the real subjects 
of predication by reason of their existence in the world of 
generation. 

The true individual is not the numerically distinct unit, 
but that which is manifested within the region of alternate 
coming to be and ceasing to be in a plurality of separate 
units. The separate units are cognisable only in so far as 
they have that fixity of character which enables them to be 
recognised as units of one and the same kind. Aristotle 
does not explicitly say, but he might very well have said, that 
the subject which is only characterised by numerical unity, 
and the indeterminate substratum which has no qualification 
at all, are alike beyond the range of knowledge and existence. 
Thus the concrete individual, though always manifested in 
numerical plurality, is more properly to be conceived of as 
the common character which finally connects together the 
multiplicity of numerically distinct units. 

Much depends in this statement on the term 'finally'; 
and we must accept as Aristotle's view that it is not merely 
possible but necessary to recognise in what is offered to us 
in experience the final characters which distinguish one type 
of many units from all others. When expressed logically 
this postulate is to the effect that there are and are discov- 
erable ultimate specific differences. It is Aristotle's view 
in general, expressed in the most pointed way, that the 
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ultiinate real subjects of predication are fixed by the last 
specific differences which determine one type of numeri- 
cally distinct individuals. What is called logically the 
ultimate specific difference coincides therefore with what 
metaphysically is termed by Aristotle the essence or form 
or notion of the concrete individual. Nothing exists which 
has not in addition to its numerical distinctness a fixed 
character or nature. Individuals numerically distinct exist 
therefore only as manifestations of a fixed character or type. 
Logically and metaphysically Aristotle's theory is dominated 
by this conception of fixity of character, nature, or type, in 
the subjects of all possible predication. I think he regarded 
it as almost an axiom that, if there be knowledge and exist- 
ence at all, there must be fixity of character in that which 
is and is to be known. 

Aristotle's treatment of the principle of contradiction pro- 
ceeds on this assumption. The interpretation which on the 
whole is given by him to this axiom detracts somewhat from 
its generality. There can be no doubt that in his mind what 
corresponded to it, and gave it definiteness of meaning, was 
the representation of nature as an arrangement of fixed types, 
natural kinds. In practice Aristotle takes as too easily accom- 
plished the heavy task which is necessary in order to carry 
out fedrly the requirements of the term * final ' or ' ultimate.' 
He is too ready to accept, as obviously final or ultimate, 
differences which are no doubt prominent in the appearance 
of natural objects as presented in experience. A modem 
thinker might accept the axiom in all its generality; but 
much experience would have taught him how difficult it is 
to be assured that in the analysis of concrete fact we have 
succeeded in finally determining the differences; and the 
new turns of investigation which were but little appreciated 
by Aristotle would further lead him to doubt whether the 
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final result would take expression in the only form con- 
templated by Aristotle — ^that of a complete classification of 
natural objects. 

iv. The Concrete Individtud, 

According to the fiu^count in the Metaphysics, the ultimate 
subject of predicates is no doubt the concrete individual, 
but not the concrete individual as a mere unit with no 
characteristic save that of numerical distinctness from all 
others. Even numerical distinctness presupposes, Aristotle 
seems to say, a certain common basis. The many are always 
a plurality of the same kind. To be concrete, to be, there- 
fore, the possible subject of predication, the individual must 
be conceived of as the numerically distinct member of a 
class, and, moreover, of a class or kind which itself consists 
merely of individuals. (Aristotle as frequently employs the 
term ' the individual ' to indicate the infirnxK species as the 
numerically distinct members of them.^) Thus the final 
existent, from the metaphysical point of view, is the lowest 
class, that which is marked out by a property or complex of 
properties peculiar to itself. It ij9, indeed, implied in Aris- 
totle's account — which is expressed with reference proxi- 
mately to the world of generation, of alternate coming to be 
and ceasing to be — that numerical plurality is a necessary 
aspect of these final classes, fixed types, or natural kinds, 
and that the numerical plurality is a consequence of the 
fact that there the single, numerically one, form receives 
realisation only in the potentially manifold matter. 

So far, then, a certain solution of the problem is attained. 
The basis for a reconciliation in knowledge between the 
two features — universality and concrete individuality — is 
so far secured. But the solution has its own difficulties. 

^ Ir\fima speciea^&rofiov tliof. Its Qumerically distinct members are Arofia 
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Though expressed proximately with reference to the world 
of generation, it contains nothing other¥n8e to limit its 
generality; and yet it is obvious enough that it is not, 
without important modification, applicable to either of the 
other realms of existence contemplated by Aristotle. Per- 
haps in the intermediate sphere where there is change but 
perfect uniformity — where change does not imply alterna- 
tion, the ceasing to be and coming to be of numerically 
distinct representatives of a type, where therefore type 
and individual coincide — a little straining might make the 
expression appropriate. 

On the other hand, there is no possibility of applying the 
suggested solution to the ultimate existence, the Divine 
nature, in which there is no feature of numerical difference, 
no feature dependent upon matter, no vidssitude or alterna- 
tion at all, in which therefore individuality seems altogether 
wanting. Yet Aristotle for his part seems to regard this 
perfect activity, this form devoid of matter, as possessing in 
the highest degree concrete individuality. Were we to 
proceed from this position, we should be compelled to regard 
the forms in the world of generation in their abstraction 
from matter as the true element of existence, and the 
numerically distinct subjects as a kind of falling away from 
the perfection of existence peculiar to the form. Such a 
view is a kind of feeble reproduction of Platonism, and later 
became the familiar, almost the characteristic, doctrine in 
the Keo-Platonic metaphysics. That it should thus present 
itself as a necessary consequence, if we reasoned from the 
Aristotelian theology, is another of the many indications 
that the whole Aristotelian metaphysic is a combination of 
quite incongruous and incoherent parts. 

Even, however, from the point of view which at present 
we have to occupy — namely, the extent to which the solution 
enables us to lay out a coherent doctrine of knowledge — 
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there is something a little doubtful in the conception of the 
concrete individual as the ultimate species, the fixed type, 
or natural kind. The numerically distinct individual is in 
that theory viewed merely as the embodiment or bearer of 
the specific marks constituting the form or intelligible 
essence of the natural kind. But experience forces on us 
the lesson that we do not immediately apprehend numeri- 
cally distinct individuals as being thus merely the embodi- 
ment of an essential intelligible nature. Such apprehension 
of them is rather the final result of completed insight, that 
with which we rest contented as the terminus of investiga- 
tion, not that with which we start Now Aristotle is far 
from ignoring this lesson of experience. It is the charac- 
teristic feature of his theory of knowledge — what most of 
all distinguishes it from the Platonic — ^that it recognises and 
places in the foreground the development of our apprehension 
from the crude, vague, imperfect beginning to the final com- 
pleted insight. Yet, evidently, whoever contemplates such 
development is bound also to contemplate a type of indi- 
vidual perfectly distinct from that which in the final appre- 
hension is known as the manifestation or expression of the 
intelligible essence or form. Aristotle beyond all question 
admits such a distinction ; but he nowhere furnishes a satis- 
factoiy account of the relation between the individuals in 
the two senses in which they are considered. The term 
which he employs for the individuals in this new sense, as 
occurring in the first stage of our progress towards know- 
ledge, itself increases the ambiguity of the whole exposition. 
It is the term familiar in logic for the particular, to 
KoB^ iKCLOTov. Our knowledge always starts with ' the par- 
ticulars ' ; ^ and repeatedly Aristotle offers summaries of his 
view of knowledge which accommodiMbe themselves most 
readily to what is commonly recognised as the empirical 

^ E.g. Nie, Bik. 7i. 1148 b 4. U rwv KaB' tKatrra rh ica06Kov. 
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doctrine of knowledge: first, particulars apprehended in 
sense-perception ; then, just in proportion to the degree and 
scope of retention, the formation of certain crude generalities 
which famish the basis for what he calls ifAireipla (ex- 
perience) — ^meaning by that the kind of generalised know- 
ledge which is adequate to recognising a new specimen of a 
kind already familiar to us.^ It corresponds almost to what 
we call empirical knowledge; and its crudest form is no 
doubt the familiar reasoning from particulars to particulars. 
It does not involve knowledge of the cause or ground (ro 
aXruxp). Then, following experience, and proceeding from it 
by induction,* we have universal propositions (r^ koJOoKov), 
which furnish the basis for art and science ; and Aristotle 
seems almost continually to lay down the general position 
that the universals are known from the particulars, and very 
commonly to declare that the process by which they are 
reached is induction. (In nine cases out of ten, Aristotle 
means by ^0709717, 'induction,' only that which was 
perhaps first designated by that term — the collection of a 
number of resembling cases, — a collection made, no doubt, 
with an end in view. The term does not indicate any 
theory as to the nature of the process whereby from the 
collected instances the universal is to be gathered. Aris- 
totle indeed seems often to think that if a sufficient number 
of particulars have been collected, the universal will just be 
seen by immediate inspection.) 

Moreover, Aristotle proceeds with very definite conscious- 
ness of the difference between the kind of apprehension of 
individual things with which we begin and that with which 
we terminate. There runs all through his theory of know- 
ledge the important distinction first adequately recognised 
by him and designated the distinction between prior to us 

1 MeL A 980 b 28 ; AnaL PoH. u. 100 a 5. 
* Awd. Poit. iL 100 b 4. 
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or better known to us {irp&repovy ypapipLmrepov ^filv), and 
prior in nature or better known in nature (^i/cre^). ' Bela- 
tively better known ' and ' absolutely better known ' express 
the distinction fairly well; but its full significance is only 
to be understood if we add what are also recurring ex- 
pressions in Aristotle : the particular is the relatively better 
known, the universal the absolutely better known ; and that 
which is perceptible to the senses is relatively better known, 
that which is apprehended by reason is absolutely better 
known.^ 

V. Place of the Syllogistic Forma. 

Aristotle is perfectly in earnest with the conception of 
development in knowledge, and through that conception is 
enabled so far to overcome the absoluteness of distinction 
which in the Platonic view had separated the region of 
opinion from that of knowledge proper. In accordance with 
the conception of development Aristotle is ready to maintain 
that the same general structure, the same fundamental char- 
acter, which constitutes knowledge, is exhibited, though in 
very different degrees of completeness, throughout the whole 
range, from the first collection of particulars up to the final 
insight into the essential as contrasted with the accidental. 
Perhaps on this ground we may explain — what would other- 
wise cause us some difficulty in the Aristotelian logic — the 
recognition of the common form of the Syllogism as, so to 
speak, independent of the difference of matter in dialectic 
and apodictic. 

Two different views are possible here. The first view is 
that syllogism, in its nature and rules, is dependent only 
on the formal character of the faculty of thinking, which 
faculty may be employed either about probable matter, in 
dialectic, or about necessary matter, in apodictic. That the 

^ Anal. Pott. i. 71 b 38. 
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syllogism therefore presented itself in both, would be re- 
garded as a consequence of its connexion solely with the 
subjective conditions of our thinking. This is the point of 
view familiar in the later developments of Formal Logic. 
It rests on an interpretation of thinking altogether foreign 
to Aristotle. Aristotle never makes a distinction between 
the formal conditions of thinking and the actual constitution 
of the manifestation of thinking in knowledge. As we saw, 
even the axiom of contradiction is taken by him to be not 
merely the expression of a subjective necessity, a law of 
our way of conceiving of things ; for him it primarily had 
significance only in the complex of real knowledge, in which, 
therefore, thinking and the objects thought of are equally 
necessary components. Moreover, as we also saw, it is 
Aristotle's view that from maxims of such generality nothing 
can be deducfed. 

The other view regards syllogism as expressing formally, 
or in respect to its typical manifestation, what is essential 
in the real process of knowing. Now, according to Aristotle, 
that process of knowing is always the complex act in which 
a universal is apprehended as determining the character of 
the particulars in and through which it is realised. Ex- 
plicitly stated, the act of knowledge is always syllogistic 
in its structure; and, therefore, whatever be the nature of 
the matter within which our thinking moves, whether that 
matter be probable or necessary, the general structure will 
be the same, and the probability of the premisses in dia- 
lectical reasoning on this very account does not affect the 
reasoning itself. We proceed to reason about what is merely 
probable on the assumption that it contains the truth. Our 
conclusion is drawn as necessary; but, in so far as the 
hypothesis does not correspond with fact, our conclusion 
likewise requires qualification. 
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vi. SyUogism and Induction. 

The distinction which Aristotle draws between the better 
known relatively and the better known absolutely he con- 
nects not only with the contrast between sense-perception 
and intellection or reason but also with a contrast between 
syllogism and indaction. The contrast between these latter, 
expressed in the most general way, is that of method of 
procedure. In syllogism we proceed from that which is 
prior in nature, better known absolutely; in induction we 
proceed from what is prior relatively to us. The distinction 
therefore corresponds to procedure from the universal or 
from the particular.^ Aristotle, however, makes an attempt 
to exhibit the process of reaching a conclusion by induction 
in the syllogistic form. His attempt, while throwing some 
light on the terms of his own doctrine of knowledge, can 
hardly be said to clear up veiy successfully the process 
whereby a conclusion is reached inductively. In the syllo- 
gism, whether the premisses be merely accepted for the 
purpose of argument or be necessary truths, the conclusion 
is reached through a middle term which constitutes the 
ground or reason for the assertion there made. The middle 
term and the conclusion are therefore related in the 
general way of ground and consequence. Syllogistically, 
therefore, we proceed from the ground to the consequence. 
Now the ground is always more universal than the conse- 
quence, and is therefore prior in nature though less easily 
apprehended by us. If induction be in any sense a form 
of proof, it must likewise involve the relation between con- 
sequent and ground; but, as in it we proceed from the 
relatively better known, the particulars, it is evident that 
even in form the process must differ from that of the 
ordinary syllogism. What syllogistically would appear in 

1 Top, i. 106 a 18. 
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the premisses most in induction appear in the conclusion. 
Technically, in the inductive argument, or, as Aristotle calls 
it, the inductive syllogism (o i^ eirarfcryfj^ avXKoyiafiosi), 
the conclusion attaches the major term to the middle and 
employs as intermediary what syllogistically would be the 
minor term.^ 

Aristotle indeed at various times indicates that induc- 
tion never succeeds in establishing a truth of the same 
kind as presents itself in the premisses of a scientific 
syllogism, and it is possible that in his account of the in- 
ductive syllogism we misunderstand the point at issue by 
introducing our own more modem interpretation of the 
terms 'universal' and 'particular/ The particulars which 
Aristotle has in view in the inductive syllogism are not 
individual cases from which in our modem interpretation 
of induction our reasoning begins. They are always species 
of a genus. The inductive syllogism, as he conceives it, 
therefore, proceeds by showing that in a variety of species 
there is a constant co-existence between two marks or attri- 
butes, and approaches therefore — on the ground of the 
assumption that the enumeration of species is exhaustive — 
a universal proposition which would imply that the two 
attributes thus found constantly co-existing are in the rela- 
tion of ground and consequent to one another. All that 
induction proper can achieve is the exhibition, by enumera- 
tion of cases, of this constancy of co-existence. It can only 
lead the mind to the assumption or apprehension of an 
essential intelligible relation corresponding to what is con- 
stantly exhibited in conjunction as a matter of fact 

Quite in accordance with this, as we shall see, is Aristotle's 
mode of defining the mental process or act by which prin- 
ciples are extracted from the enumeration of instances. 
Aristotle always introduces as supervening upon the in- 

1 Anal. Pr, il 68 b 15. 
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ductive enumeratiott the rather undefined act of intellectual 
insight, reason, or intuition (vov^). It would therefore be 
strictly correct to say that, according to Aristotle, the process 
of apprehending an essential necessary truth by enumeration 
of instances is not completed even when we either know or 
assume that the enumeration is exhaustive. There is still 
required the peculiar imique act of intellectual insight, the 
function of which, as one may put it, is to transform mere 
conjunction of fact into rational connexion. 

vii The Ultimate Data of Knowledge. 

In the demonstrative syllogism, that is, in the process of 
reasoning as it appears in true knowledge, the fundamental 
characteristic is to be found in the kind of premisses from 
which the start is made. All scientific knowledge, and 
any syllogism which is employed in demonstration, rests on 
premisses which are true, prior, immediate, better known 
in themselves, grounds of the conclusion drawn from them, 
and therefore peculiar or specific, that is, of the same kind 
as the conclusion drawn.^ It is assumed therefore that, in 
knowledge strictly so-called, there is a regular connexion 
whereby thought may proceed, in respect to each definite 
object of inquiry, from fundamental data, themselves 
indemonstrable, to conclusions in which are gradually un- 
folded all that belongs to the particular object by reason 
of its own nature. There cannot be in proof, in knowledge 
strictly so called, an infinite regress; nor is it possible 
that proof should be circular in f orm.^ There must there- 
fore be accepted as constituting the basis of all knowledge 
certain indemonstrable truths, not common axioms but 

^ i.p6,y Kt\ r^y dirodcucriic^f 4wiff r^fitiv firoprai Ka2 ai dpxtt2 otircttu rov 
i^ d\iiBwi^ T* cfyoi Koi frp(ir»v Koi 9uKtnffi4yov. — Anal, PotL i. 71 b 19. 
eurltfP Tov irvfiwtpda'fULTof o0tm ykp ^ Anal, Pott. i. c. 8. 
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peculiar principles, statements therefore of what is essential 
in the nature of the object known. 

The data, then, in all genuine knowledge are the exposi- 
tion of what constitutes the essential nature of the object 
known. The essential nature we have already seen to be 
in its own way universal. The object known, that which 
is the material about which demonstration turns, is not 
the abstract individual but the concrete individual, the 
manifestation in numerically distinct units of a common 
essence or fixed nature. All demonstration concerns itself 
with some kind of existent, and must therefore start from 
the expressed, explicitly unfolded, nature of that kind. If 
there is true knowledge with respect to any object in nature 
(and kno.wledge, be it remembered, implies universality and 
necessity in the propositions composing it), such knowledge 
must consist in a series of statements all of which can be 
shown to follow from the given essence or fixed nature 
of the object known. Demonstrative knowledge, science, is 
thus contemplated as occupying the point of view which 
is not nearest to us, the point of view, as we should put 
it, of absolute intelligence rather than that which is occu- 
pied by the individual observer. From that point of view, 
in Aristotle's system, the essence or intelligible nature, 
that which is expressed in the complete notion or definition 
of the object, is the basis, the foundation, for all reasoning. 
Whatever is attached to the object necessarily and uni- 
versally must be attached to it because, such being the 
essence or nature of the object, the predicates must be 
so-and-so. 

It might appear, now, that from this absolute point of 
view there should be, and must be, included in the complete 
notion of the object all that can necessarily and universally 
be asserted of it This is not, however, Aristotle's con- 
ception of the connectedness that holds good in the world of 
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the intelligible. The notion of the thing consists only of 
what is peculiar to the one type of object; formally, as 
we have seen, it is the complex of differences marking out 
a lowest species. Aristotle, then, conceives of a natural 
gradation of predicates some of which belong to the species, 
the imit of knowledge, by reason of its nature, but which 
do not constitute part of that nature. It appears to me 
extraordinarily difficult to maintain this point of view, and 
it is undoubtedly one of the perplexities in Aristotle's 
general view of things that the connexion between the 
specific individual character of the units of knowledge and 
more general predicates is in no way cleared up. 

The subject of demonstration must therefore, as known, 
be intelligible ; and the indemonstrable, immediate, primary 
data from which demonstration starts consist merely in 
the statement of this intelligible essence or notion of the 
subject of demonstration. The attributes possessed by a 
subject by reason of its nature are those which follow 
immediately from that nature, which are, in other words, 
implications already contained in its essential notion. From 
this point of view it seems dear that Aristotle is approach- 
ing a view of knowledge which can hardly ever be evaded 
when the position is taken of absolute insight, — ^the view 
that knowledge consists merely in the analysis of ultimate 
notions. The only qualification which Aristotle supplies is 
contained in that contrast which he makes, but which he 
fails to utilise, between the points of view of absolute know- 
ledge and of the individual observer. Actually his theory 
of demonstration holds a position of unstable equilibrium 
between the two conceptions of knowledge, — as it presents 
itself to completed insight, and as it is gradually built up 
in the mind of the individual observer who starts with 
the particular, with the things of sense, not with the 
universal and rational. 
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viiL The Immediate Object of Apprehension. 

Belatively to as, then, the particulars, the individuals, are 
the nearer and the better known. Such particulars are in 
the first place apprehended by sense-perception. Keeping 
in the background for the moment the inquiry as to the 
psychological character of this sense-perception, we may 
ask, What is the logical aspect of the individual thus taken 
to constitute relatively to us the immediate object of 
apprehension ? Much of the confusion in Aristotle's theory 
of knowledge is due to the want of distinctions which 
might quite well be introduced without departing from 
his point of view. Perhaps naturally he tends too much 
to take for granted that the transition from the individual 
immediately apprehended to the essential in which the 
determining nature, or form, of the individual is contained, 
is simple and almost forced on us by inspection of a 
number of particulars. Just as he overlooks in his logical 
analysis the real difficulties of the inductive procedure, so 
more generally he takes it for granted that a collection of 
the isolated particulars of sense will enable ps at once 
to become aware of the essence involved in them. 

Only in one direction does he indicate a sense of the 
difficulties which must surround such a transition. It is 
an important part of his general view of knowledge that 
what is immediately presented is in a certain way the 
vague, confused, unanalysed. From this point of view 
the immediately apprehended might indeed continue to be 
designated for one reason the 'individual,' but it would 
be distinguished in its logical character from the individual 
which is known in its particularity only as correlated with 
the essence or universal form, and which is therefore rather 
the final than the initial term in knowledge. 

It can hardly be said, however, that on the line of logical 

N 
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treatment Aristotle successfully introduces this more fruit- 
ful conception of the immediate object relatively to us. 
We shall see later the appearance of a somewhat similar 
distinction in the account given of the psychological process. 

ix. IndtLction and the Universal. 

The transition from the particulars of sense to the appre- 
hension of the essence or intelligible nature is always by 
Aristotle designated 'induction/ and repeatedly in words 
he seems to say that our knowledge of these generals, 
universals, intelligible forms, is reached by induction; but 
it must be remembered that these terms have a meaning in 
Aristotle's system very different from the meaning they have 
in our modem theories of knowledge. Indeed, the necessity 
of interpreting them in accordance with Ihe peculiarity of 
Aristotle's system is forced on us by the occurrence side by 
side with them, in Aristotle's treatment of knowledge, of 
the definite and repeated statement that induction never 
establishes universal propositions. Obviously, then, the 
description of the attainment of first truths from induction 
means something special in Aristotle's doctrine. We should 
quite misconceive the whole character of it if we put out of 
sight the fundamental article in Aristotle's general scheme 
of things, that which gives its special colouring to all his 
metaphysical and logical system. 

Aristotle means by the universals which are reached from 
induction the ultimate determining characters of the primary 
subjects of all predication. Oiven, as it were, the fixed 
types of concrete existents, then the end to which our, at 
firsts imperfect apprehension of their features may gradually 
be led is equally direct immediate apprehension of these 
determining marks, an insight into the intelligible notions 
or essences. Such ultimate characters are not themselves 
capable of proof. They cannot be demonstrated; much 
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less can they be eatablished by indaction, in the logical 
sense of that term. The function of induction is wholly 
relative. The collection of instances makes it possible for 
intellect to become aware of its appropriate objects, the 
simple, immediate, primary data; and the all-important 
metaphysical consideration that these data, the intelligible 
essences, are realised only in the material of concrete fact 
renders necessary the collection of instapces, which is the 
business of induction. Neither instances per se nor intelli- 
gible form per se, neither sense-perception per se nor intel- 
lect per se, would yield the knowledge of the real essential 
characters determining the fixed types of concrete existence. 
Thus then the apprehension of primary truths from induc- 
tion means with Aristotle that, so soon as a sufficient col- 
lection of empirical material has been made, it becomes 
possible for the function of intellect to be called into exer- 
cise, it becomes possible directly, immediately, intidtively, 
to seize upon the imiversal or intelligible essence. 

Thus Aristotle almost in the same sentence can speak of 
induction and of intellect as being the source of first prin- 
ciples, of primary data. 

The difficulties inherent in Aristotle's view are not finally 
overcome by this assignment to induction and intuition, 
perception and reason, of functions equally necessary in 
buildiDg up knowledge. It still remains a puzzle, first, in 
what consists the element of imperfect apprehension which 
is allowed to the inductive coUeotion of particular cases, 
and, secondly, in what precisely consists the activity of 
intellect whereby intuition of first principles is reached? 

X. Intuition and Discfwrsive Thought. 

Leaving this for the moment, I draw'attention to a further 
perplexity which besets Aristotle's doctrine of knowledge. 
Demonstration, as we have seen, proceeds from first prin- 
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ciples which are themselves necessary to a conclusion which 
is necessary ; and in accordance mth this a distinction of an 
ultimate kind is made between primary data and condosions 
from them. The intermediate process is obviously the realm 
mthin which the logical processes of judging and inferring 
find their place ; and evidently the definite view that there 
must be first principles, that there cannot be an infinite 
regress of proof, nor an infinite number of middle terms 
between the first principles and the conclusions deducible 
from them — these are all not so much results established on 
independent foundations as explications of the fundamental 
view that absolute knowledge consists in apprehension of the 
determining intelligible character of the types of existence, 
of the ultimate subjects of predication. 

But if this be so, then it would appear as though our 
mode of apprehending the primary data must be quite dis- 
tinct from the processes in the intermediate stage of demon- 
stration — ^assuming for the moment that the distinction here 
implied can be maintained. What can be demonstrated of 
the individual type is no doubt apprehended by us through 
the intermediate processes of judging and reasoning, but the 
primary data cannot so be apprehended. So we must 
introduce — ^and Aristotle does introduce, though not very 
explicitly — a distinction which we may fix in language by 
the terms * intuition ' and ' thought ' or ' elaboration.' ^ The 
primary data — not, be it remembered, merely such common 
axioms as the law of contradiction, but the content of the 
peculiar axioms, that is, the definite determining marks of 
the essence, — ^these are immediately grasped ; and with them 
the opposition fundamental to thought or elaboration has no 
place. Our attitude to them is not that of judging their 
truth or falsity, but that of having them or not having 

^ Met, e c. 10. 
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them. We either poooooo or do not poo oc es the primary 
data. 

Intaitioiiy then, is not only distinct from the diacnreiTe 
elaborative act of thinking as a process; it is distinct in 
respect of the kind of object with which it is concerned, the 
kind of content that is apprehended The definition, which 
is the explicit statement of the content thus apprehended by 
intuition, is therefore only in form a judgment Strictly 
speaking, there is not in it the distinction which in dis- 
cursive thought appears as that between subject and predi- 
cate. The element corresponding to judgment in ordinary 
definitions lies reaUy, in Aristotle's view, outside the defini- 
tion proper, and is of the nature of an assumption or 
postulate. We may, for example, in certain cases assume 
that something exists which has the defined marks summed 
up in our notion of it This assumption lies outside of the 
definition proper. 

It is evident that in this Aristotle is introducing a rather 
doubtful distinction. In definitions strictly so called there 
can be no question about existence. In them abstract essence 
and its realisation in concrete form flow together and are 
indistingmshable. The moment we recognise that there 
may be definitions in respect to which the postulate may or 
may not be made that the defined object exists, we have 
passed from the region of intuition, of absolute knowledge, 
to that of relative progressive apprehension : we are occupy- 
ing the point of view of the finite subject who is gradually 
making his way towards completed insight 

Thus, then, knowledge exhibits a further mysterious separ- 
ation. We have intuition wholly distinct from the discursive 
operation whereby the ultimate subjects are connected with 
the last predicates in which their nature is unfolded, and 
both again are distinguished from the less developed func- 
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tions of mind based on, growing from, sense-perception. It 
remains to be seen whether in the detailed psychology of 
these processes any further light is thrown on the rather 
perplexing question of their relation to one another or on 
their combination in the intellectual life of one and the 
same subject. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PSYCHOLOGY 



i. The General Nature of Soui, 

The psychology of Aristotle begins with a careful and 
elaborate determination of the notion or fundamental nature 
of the soul. Proceeding from a critical survey of antecedent 
views, mainly those of the Platonic philosophy,^ Aristotle 
brings to bear on the problem of determining the nature of 
the soul the fundamental metaphysical notions of hi3 own 
system. These he combines and applies in his ordinary 
fashion, with due attention to empirical detail, or, at least, 
to such broad characteristics of empirical fact as seem to 
him of decisive significance in the classification of objects 
of nature. Thus he accepts a a fin ftm pineal ba sis for his 
treatment the important distinction in the concrete realm 
of natural things between those that possess life.ancl .^hose 
that do not.^ With the help of this distinction he at once 
effects the first limitation of the notion of souL It seems 
to him inappropriate to.e^difind the. .scope of soul beyond 
the realm of liying^ beings : it is, in fact, one main ground 
of his adverse criticism of the Platonic psychology that it 
had extended the notion of soul to the cosmos at large, and 
had therefore assigned to soul certain functions necessary 
no doubt in respect to the cosmos, but incompatible with 

> De An. L cc. 2-6. * De An. ii. 412 a 18. 
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that which experience shows to be involved in the opera- 
tions of the souL Movement, for example, is no doubt so 
obvious a feature of the cosmos that, if the soul be taken 
as the animating principle of the whole, it must have 
assigned to it the function of local movement. Plato 
accordingly had identified the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies with psychical changes, — an identification which 
seemed to Aristotle whoUy incompatible mth what was 
likewise assigned to soul as a function — ^namely, thinking.^ 
Soul, then, p resents^ itself most obviously within the 
range of natural bodies that possess life: and it may 
be said to be coextensive \y ith life. It is an obvious fact 
of experience that what are admittedly functions of the 
soul are exhibited only in conjunction with life in its 
simplest sense as the function of nutrition. Only the 
living being shows the power of perception, desire, think- 
ing. ^ It was natural, then, to assume some intimate con- 
nection betweennthe principle through which exp lanat ion 
of life is to be givQU and the soul« Indeed, if the functions 
which specially characterise the realm of living beings be 
enumerated, they form a kind of scale — understanding, 
sense-perception, movement of the body, and that kind of 
change which may be called internal movement, involved in 
the assimilation of nutriment, and in the growth and de- 
crease of the organic body. These characterise the various 
forms of living being. Taken together, they constitute a 
kind of empirical survey of the functions of the soul. Soul, 
on the other hand, is just the vital principle— the j^principle 



in virtue of which living bein^ perform these functions. 

From this empirical foundation Aristotle proceeds, with 
the help of his fundamental metaphysical ideas, to deter- 

^ [At the same time it must be kept i« the cauae of the uniform oosmie 
in mind that in Aristotle's own ays- movements.] 
tern raGf , which is in some sense soul, 
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mine more accurately the essential intelligible character — 
the nature— of the soul. Just as the living being must be 
said to exists to have a place among concrete realities, so in 
some way it must be said that the soul exists, has a place 
in concrete reality. But what place? Concrete reality 
itself exhibits always a distinction — a notional or conceptual 
distinction, one made by thought— corresponding, no doubt, 
to some difference of aspect, but not to be confused with a 
separation into parts or an isolation of independent wholes. 
It is the familiar distinction between matter and form.^ 
The animated concrete existent is obviously a kind of com- 
pound — a compound, we may assume therefore, in its 
general character resembling that in which the constituents 
are matter and form. The body in this compound is matter ; 
the soul is form.' But, as we have seen, this distinction of 
matter and form is identical with, is but an imperfect ex- 
pression of, the distinction between the potential and the 
actual' The body, in so far as it is the body of the ani- 
mated being, is necessarily organised, is a system of which 
the parts are subordinate to the whole.^ Such an organised 
body has potentially life; is adapted, therefore, by its 
structure to the discharge of certain functions. Our dis- 
tinction, of course, is only in thought ; it is not actually the 
case that the body, although we call it an organised whole, 
is potentially possessed of life in its own nature. 

Only when the organised body is in the condition to 
discharge the functions for which its structure adapts it, 
can it be said, strictly speaking, to be living. No doubt a 
finer distinction must here be introduced. We are not 
entitled to say that the potential is potential only when 
its powers are in active exercise. There is conceivable and, 
as experience shows, real, a sti^ in which the potential is 

^ Dt An. ii. 412 a 7. ' 2>« ^n. ii. 412 a 21. 

> l>e ^n. iL 412 a 16. * Dt An. il 412 a 28. 
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capable of exercising its functions though not at the 
moment in full activity, just as, for example, a rational 
being would be said to have knowledge even though at the 
moment he may not actually be contemplating this or that 
object of knowledge.^ This finer distinction Aristotle fixes 
by the technical terms First and Subsequent Bealisation 
(trpwrT), Sevripa, hrreXex^^ of Potentiality. 

If the body, as organised, potentially possesses life, then 
life in its varied functions of nutrition, bodily movement, 
sense-perception, understandiug, will be the active exerdse, 
the realisation, of that potentiality. Soul taken generally, 
therefore, may be defined as the realisation, the actualisa- 
tion, or rather, more strictly, the first actuaUsation of that 
life which the organised body possesses in potentiality.' 

Thus, then, if we put it in slightly more modern fashion, 
the concrete subject about which all predications which 
concern activities of mind are made is the living being, the 
animated body. As a concrete subject the living being, the 
animated body, has always the twofold aspect. It is no t a 
jfLer e com posi te of soul^ and bod y, nor .ca n these be re ally 
independent of one another.^ The complete fact is the life, 
the expression in actiyitj ^of the jiature of this co ncrete 
subject, and that nature may be described in either of two 
y^^J^ ' .CJJL.PJ. .^igjimfirsting . the paJbeotialities of the body, 
or (2) by enumerating the functions discharged in the course 
of its existence. Soul, therefore, is the intelligible essence, 
the form of the organised living body ;lind^ what is said of 
soul in general may equally be said with' respect to its 
separable functions. Each_of Jbhem .is aimjlftyl j the realiaa- 
tipn^^th.e. actuality^ of what some part, some subordinate 
system, of the animated body is potentially.^ Sense - per- 
ception, for example, taken as a whole, is the actualisation 

1 De An. iL 412 a 22. ' De An, ii. 412 b 6. 

* De An, u. 412 a 27. * De An. U. 412 b 17. 
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of what the peiceptive system is potentially. Seeing is the 
actoalisation of what the organ of vision is potentially, and 
in strictness the concrete subject about which predicates 
relating to vision may be made is here neither the eye 
taken in abstraction nor the activity of seeing taken in 
abstraction, but the seeing eye. 

The functions of the soul, like soul itself, are to be re- 
garded in the closest relation to the body. In all of them, 
in some more obviously than others, the operation is one in 
which soul and body are equally concerned. Just as, then, 
we find in experience a gradation of organised bodies, so we 
find a gradation in the forms of psychical activity which 
they exhibit ; and, generally speaking, we may contemplate 
this gradation as ascending from what is the minimum 
necessary to constitute animal life, and the several forms as 
holding to one another the general relation of potential and 
actual Aristotle is no doubt influenced here largely by the 
broad empirical classification of living beings into plants, 
animals, men. Such classification enables him to make 
the first grouping of the stages of soul, a grouping not 
always made in uniform fashion, but of which the most 
common form is the following: — 

(1) Fundamental to life as such are the functions of 
nutrition and generation, necessary in order (a) to preserve 
the individual, and (p) to continue the species or natural 
kind — nutrition being the sine qua non} 

(2) Sense-perception * characterises animal life as distinct 
from vegetable. With sense-perception there go as accom- 
paniments or necessary consequents, on the one hand, what 
gives rise to movement (/rti^o-19) — namely, feelings of 
pleasure and pain ('^Sovif /cal Xvinj) and appetition (Spe^t^) ; 

1 De An, ii. 418 a 81. The *80ur {/Upiov), 

or * part ' of soul corresponding to this ^ De An, ii. 418 b 2. ^x^ ^'- 

type of life is most simply described ^tikt^, t^ ai<r$iirtK6p, 
as ^'vx^ Op€vrtic^ or rh $p€vrtK6v 
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and, on the other, what lies at the fonndation of all 
the theoretical processee — ^namely, imagination (^airraaUi) 
and memory (jjanipAti). Sense - perception, again, exhibits 
within its own range a gradation; and Aristotle naturally 
adopts here, as throughout, the teleological view. The 
fundamental essential sense which all animal life exhibits 
/ is touch (a^V and next — and equally necessary in view 
of the function of nutrition — taste {^Aaisi), which is a kind 
of touch.' Some animal forms seem to have little more 
than these rudimentary functions. Others exhibit the 
higher processes, smell (Sa^pffaisi), hearing (atcoi^, vision 
( J^i9). Not all animals exhibit the consequences of sense- 
perception which lie at the foundation of understanding. 
In most of them images, the relics of sensation, may exist ; 
in some of them these cohere and give rise to memory 
(jJonljfjiAfi) and a kind of empirical knowledge (ifirnrei^pia)? 

(3) In man the basis of sense-perception supports the higher 
functions of reminiscence (avafivrfaiq), judgment (So^a), and 
reasoning; while in man, and in man only, there appears 
also reason or intellect (vov^).^ 

ii. The Senritive Soul. 

Under the general title Sensitive Soul ('^t/^^ ala^fjrifcif) 
Aristotle groups together a number of activities of which 
sense-perception is the basis and the most characteristic. 
It is peculiar to animal life to possess sense - perception, 
and concrete animals possess sense-perception in different 
amount and in different degree. All of them possess the 

^ JhAn, iL418b4. plied in vpo^if, m diitanct from KUnieis, 

' Z>e ^n. iii. 484 b 21. 6p«(ir is a ffemu which indudei two 

* MeL A, 980 a 80 ; AnaL PoU, ii main apeciet— ^vi9vfUa, the ^(if rov 

99 b 86. Woh manifested, in the oase of the 

^ Man is distinguished from the lower animals, in jcfnio'it, and /So^AifO'ii, 

lower animals (rd 9ifpfa) by 4^x^ the 6pf(it rw ky0ov^ manifested in 

ZuofoifTutlif r6 SioyoifTtK^r, which is im- wpa^is. 
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fimdamental sense of touch. In the higher animals, and 
in man, there is the complete apparatus of the five senses, 
and the perceptions of these senses Aristotle treats from 
a number of different points of view, some of them of no 
great importanca 

Of no importance, perhaps rather misleading, is the 
attempt to demonstrate that the apparatus of sense in 
man is exhaustive, that no qualities of the sensible are not 
correlated with organs or functions of sense in man.^ 

In the second place, however, importance belongs to the 
attempt ' to r^ard the functions of sense from what may 
be called the teleological point of view — ^that is, to view 
them systematically as contributing towards the complete 
existence, the self-preservation and progress, of the animal 
life. This is undoubtedly a fruitful point of view; but 
perhaps it was not possible for Aristotle to work it out 
satisfactorily, and this for . two reasons : (1) the special 
limitation which always attaches to his view of end or pur- 
pose, invariably a preconceived or predetermined end ; and 
(2) the very scanty supply of empirical details at his 
disposal. 

In the third place, Aristotle proceeds to deal with the 
senses as furnishing knowledge of objects which without 
them would remain unknown. Here he advances the im- 
portant psychological doctrine that each sense apprehends 
its own specific object ; and with some detail he works out 
an account of the specific sensible for each of the several 
functions of sense-perception.' 

The definition of these Specific Sensibles (iSia alaOffrd) 
naturally suggests a distinction of them from what are 
called Common Sensibles {/coivit alaOfird).* The common 
sensibles — motion, rest, magnitude, figure, number (with 

1 De An. iii. 424 b 22-426 a 13. * De An. iL oc 7-11. 

' Ik An. in. oc. 12, 18. * Be An. ]L 418 a 10. 
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which is sometimes induded onity) — are said in a general 
way to be apprehended by all the senses, although in fact 
Aristotle refers for the most part only to sight and touch 
as alike perceptive of magnitade and figure, with which 
motion is included. It is difficult to determine what weight 
is to be assigned to his statement that, as each sense in 
each moment of perception apprehends its own specific 
sensible, it apprehends it as a unit, and that unity therefore 
(and therewith, no doubt, would go number) is a common 
sensible in the strict acceptation, as being involved in 
every operation of sense-perception.^ 

There is something perplexing in Aristotie's account of 
these common sensibles. Speaking of sense - perception 
generally,' he distinguishes three objects, as they are com- 
monly called: (1) the appropriate or specific sensible, (2) 
the common sensible, and (3) that which is perceived per 
iiccidens (xarit avfifiefiffKi^), as, for example, when seeing 
a white object I am said to perceive the individual — son 
of Diares. Now, Aristotle insists that the individual 
object — by which I take it he means the concrete existent 
— is not apprehended by sense-perception in one indivis- 
ible moment The concrete existence is perceived per 
accidms. As we should say, what is perceived by sense 
suggests the complex characterising the concrete object 

As opposed to this third acceptation of the perceived, the 
common sensibles are said to be perceived, but not per 
acddens. 'Accident,' unfortunately, is a term which plays 
a most ambiguous part in Aristotle, and it is therefore not 
at all surprising to find him in another connexion expressly 
saying that the common sensibles are perceived per acddens} 

^ De An. iii. 426 a 20. either per te or per aecideru, a Koiphw 

^ DeAn.h, 418 a 6. oiaditrdp ia alwayi perceived second- 

' DeAtkiil 426 a 15. Here xtera arily — t.e., along with an RcoroJor^iyT^r, 

avfifi€fifiit6f seem* to mean that, while which a« such is the primary object of 

an titoy olvB^iv can be perceived perception. 
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Evidently, however, he desires to make a distinction; and 
this raises the question, therefore, what is the difference 
between the suggestion, on occasion of one sense-perception, 
of other sensibles belonging to other senses, and the pro- 
cess which takes place when, as in the case of sight, a 
specific sensible and a common sensible are apprehended 
together ? So far Aristotle's answer is clear enough. There 
is not a special sense for the common sensibles. The com- 
mon sensible — nu^nitude — is not merely united with colour, 
the specific sensible, in vision, as (say) yellow and bitter 
are united together in our perception of gall; there is no 
special organ for the common sensibles. What explanation, 
then, is to be given of them ? 

Aristotle undoubtedly recognises alongside of, or rather 
in, the special senses a common sensibility or common sense 
to which he assigns certain definite functions — namely, (1) 
making us aware that we are perceiving,^ and (2) enabling 
us to distinguish between the perceptions of the several 
senses.^ Hence it was not unnatural to assume that he 
assigned to this common sense a third function, that of 
apprehending the common sensibles. At the same time, 
he seems expressly to insist that there is no special sense 
the objects of which are the common sensibles. We must 
suppose him, then, to mean that the recognition of the 
common sensibles, and the discrimination of them from 
the specific with which they are conjoined, is somehow a 
manifestation of the other functions assigned to common 
sense; and in fact (though it is expressed in a somewhat 
confused way) this seems to be his theory. There is a unity 
in the sensitive soul which is not destroyed by the multi- 
plicity of the specific senses. The function of the sentient 
soul is by no means exhausted in the operations of the 
several senses. Sense taken in its entirety involves not only 

^ IkAn.m.i25h 12-26. ^ De An, iu. 426 b 12. 
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apprehension of the specific sensible, but also, as we should 
express it^ consciousness of the act of perceiving and recog- 
nition of differences in the content of what is perceived. 
It is to be said that Aristotle does not offer in detail any 
explanation of how these functions of the sentient soul in 
its entirety are realised; and not much is to be made of 
that part of his theoiy in which the organ of the common 
uniting sense is defined as the heart^ It will be observed, 
however, that, according to his general acceptation of sense- 
perception, it is not to be represented as a merely passive 
receptivity of impressions. Indeed, Aristotle specifically 
calls it an innate or natural discriminative faculty,' and he 
is always ready to insist that discrimination implies, re- 
quires for its possibility, a certain unity.' The sentient 
soul cannot distinguish unless it is itself the all-embracing 
whole within which the differences are exhibited. 

Aristotle proceeds to apply to the operation of sense- 
perception those general notions by which he always seeks 
to define a faculty and its realisation.^ 

Sense-perception is characterised as a power of appre- 
hending the forms of sensible objects mthout their matter ; 
thereby, indeed, a kind of distinction is made between the 
sensitive and the nutritive functions.^ What constitutes 
sense-perception is just this power of receiving the sensible 
form mthout the matter of the sense-object perceived ; and 
an organ of sense is whatsoever portion of the animal body 
is so capable of receiving the form without the matter. If 
this is the case, then the process of sense-perception involves 
a certain change in the percipient and in the organ whereby 
perception comes about.^ But the change is not of the kind 

^ De JuvenL 469 a 10, etc ^ Z>e ilfi. iL oc. 5, 12, iii oo. 1, 3. 

« AfiaL Poa. ii 99 b 86. ■ i>e ^fi. iL c 12. 

* De ^fk ill 426 b 20. * Dt An, ii. 416 b 33. 
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that may be called alteration, vicissitude (aKKotma-i^, change 
of quality); it is not the transition from the negative or 
privative to the positive.^ The animal confronts the world 
of sense-material mth capacities conferred on it through 
the process of generation.' The change, then, which occurs 
in sense-perception is to be interpreted, not as change in its 
proper acceptation, but as the realisation of a potentiality. 
By the impression of the object on the sentient soul the 
sentient soul no doubt undergoes something (ircurxei, Tt), is 
in one respect passively affected, but such passive affection 
is only one side of the whole process, which in its more 
important aspect is the actualisation of what the sentient 
soul is potentiaUy. Seeing, for example, may be expressed 
as the passive affection of the faculty and organ of vision 
by the visible ; but more correctly it would be described as 
the transition into full activity of what that faeulty and 
organ involved potentially. Seeing as an actuality exists 
only when by the appropriate impression the potentiality 
of vision is called into, and continues in, exercise. A very 
similar distinction requires to be drawn with respect to the 
objects of sense-perception. In their case also what they 
are potentially i3 fully realised only in and through the 
process of sense-perception.' Only in the actual exercise 
of vision can sight and the visible be said to be fully 
realised. Thus the actual process of perception, the activity 
of the senses under their appropriate impressions, may be 
described as the realisation of the relation, adaptation, to 
each other of sense and object of sense, as therefore the 
completion of their respective functions in the scheme of 
existence. 

The common sensibles, as we have seen, are not by 

' ^ De An. a. i\7h 6. ^ De An. iii. 425 b 26. 

^ DeAmu. 417 b 16. 
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Aristotle assigned as objects tx> one sense which could be 
placed alongside of the others. Apparently, then, each 
sense, in the exercise of its function, yields at once the 
specific and the common sensible. The special senses, 
therefore, are in some way to be conceived of as manifesta- 
tions of the single uniting activity of sense as such. 
Nevertheless, in the process of sense we discriminate the 
common from the specific sensible, and Aristotle seems to 
indicate, but rather obscurely, a teleological ground for 
this discrimination.^ 

Even with this explanation it still remains very obscure 
in what special relation the separate functions of sense stand 
to common sensibility. Some additional light is got from 
consideration of the other functions assigned by Aristotle 
to the common sensibility. 

'' In addition to actually seeing and hearing we perceive 
also that we see and that we hear. We must then perceive 
that we see either by means of sight itself or by some other 
sense. In the latter case, however, there will be one and 
the same sense relating to sight and to the colour which 
is its object: and thus there must either be two senses 
concerned with one and the same object or the sense must 
itself possess the perception of itself. Further, if the sense 
supposed to perceive sight were different from sight itself, 
this would either involve another sense ad infinitum, or 
there must at last be a sense which perceives its own action. 
We must therefore ascribe this faculty of self-perception to 
the original sense itself." ' 

The sense, then, in some way perceives its own activity^ 
and Aristotle's special ground for this conclusion is wonh 
noticing. Practically it comes to this. Take the case of 
vision with white as the object. The object 'white,' the 
realised specific sensible, is not a separate fact existing 

1 De An, iU. 425 b 4-11. « De ^n. ul 425 b 1217. 
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independently of the realised activity of vision. As we 
should put it in modem phraseology, the content of a sense- 
apprehension is not a fact separate from the apprehension 
itself ; therefore, says Aristotle, if it were a separate sense 
which apprehended this act of vision, the supposed sense, 
which, ex hypotJiesi, is not vision, must also apprehend the 
white colour which is the content of the act of sense- 
apprehension. But this is impossible. A faculty is defined 
by its object, so that there cannot be two faculties cor- 
responding to the same object. Hence it is vision only that 
is capable of the apprehension of vision. 

On this account, then, Aristotle rejects the needless dupli- 
cation of function in what we should call that expression of 
consciousness — sense-perception. The act of sense-perception 
is in its own nature a mode of consciousness ; and, therefore, 
in Aristotle's language, each sense may be said to perceive 
itself. But now, just in so far as each sense perceives itself, 
it presents a common nature, distinguishable from what is 
specific in its operation, and this common aspect or element 
Aristotle connects with the common sense or uniting function 
of sensibility in the soul. The work of sense is not com- 
pleted when what concerns the specific sensible only is taken 
into account. Therefore the special senses must all be re- 
garded as in some way definite expressions of a common 
uniting sense. It is the unity of the sensitive soul that 
lies at the foundation of this common feature, this element 
of consciousness in the special forms of sense-perception. 

The same foundation in a common uniting centre is im- 
plied in another characteristic feature of sense-perception — 
the discrimination of sensibles from one another. In the 
Ik Anifna^ and in the minor psychological tractates' 
Aristotle deals separately with two prominent types of this 
discrimination — ^in the former mainly with the discrimination 

^ De An. Hi. 426 b 12. » jt)^ jggntu, c 7. 
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of heterogeneous sensations,^ in the latter mainly with the 
discrimination of sensations belonging to one and the same 
kind.^ The general solution, however, applies in the same 
way to both. What is necessary in order to render possible 
such a discrimination is a combination of unity and plurality 
in one and the same function ; for, as Aristotle points out, 
recognition of a difference implies unity in the subject 
recognising it Were the subject of the two different im- 
pressions not single there would be no more possibility of 
recognising the difference, of effecting a comparison, than in 
the case in which the impressions are produced in different 
subjects. 

At the same time, it is not less necessaiy that the said 
uniting single subject should in some way exhibit plurality ; 
for, otherwise, the difference which is to be recognised would 
become unintelligible. The subject, then, must be at once 
one and many, indivisible and divisible, uniting and dis- 
tinguishing. Aristotle attempts, without much success, to 
apply to this apparent puzzle his general categories of 
potential and actual, of aspect or manifestation {etvat^ Tioyosi) 
and identity of subject {xnroKeifLevov) or numerical identity. 
In manifestation the activity of the central sense is 
divisible, plural, many, capable of application to this and 
that ; but, at the same time, it is always numerically one, 
indivisible, and acts as a unit, even with respect to the 
point of time at which it operates. It is not an additional 
sense which has for its specific object differences, whether 
of quality,} number, or time, but the fundamental central 
activity of sense-perception, manifold in its operation, but 
also operating always as a unit at one and the same time. 

This discrimination which is assigned to the central 
sense is evidently involved in the i^prehension of the differ- 
ence between the common sensibles and the specific sensibles ; 

^ B,g.i of the white from the sweet. ' E^,^ of the white from the bUck. 
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and it would aeem, thertf ore, on this groimd also, needless 
to rqraid the common sensibles as being in any special way 
the objects of the ccmunon sense, — an expiession, indeed, 
which can haidly be employed without the implication 
which Anstode lejects* that these common qualities are 
perceived by a sense distinct fran the special senses. It is 
to be admitted, at the same time, that the more we insist on 
this the more eiddent we make the lacuna in Aristotle's 
account of the common sensibles; for no explanation is 
offered of the way in which they are actually peroeiyed. 

iiL IfUermediaies behpeen Sente-pereq^ian and Season. 

In the De Anima Aristotle treats rather briefly and 
imperfectly of certain intermediates between sense-percep- 
tion and reason. A certain supplement to this account is 
contained in the tractates on Memory and Semimscence, 
on Sleep and Dreams, and the others making up the Parva 
NaiuraUa ; but even with this supplement it is very difBcult 
both to define the several types of intermediates and to 
assign their relation to sentience on the one hand and to 
reason on the other. The simplest of the intermediates, 
that which lies nearest to sense-perception, is what Aristotle 
calls ^vToaia (Phantasy or Imagination). In dealing 
with this in the De Anima^ he proceeds mainly by the 
method of distinction, pointing out that imagination in the 
strict sense is not identical either with sense-perception or 
with variously - named functions of understanding. His 
nomenclature is far from scientific. He enumerates among 
such functions of understanding : ^poi^o-i?, which in judg- 
ment exercised about practical matters; So^ay which is 
opinion, and which naturally must find expression in some 
assertion, explicit or implicit ; and what he calls vir6\rp^i^ — 
a puzzling and baffling term, corresponding to our use of the 

^ De An, iii c. 3. 
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of the pleasure and pain which accompany its sense-percep- 
tions. In man, by the help of ffkivrda-fiara, such desires 
come under the scope of understanding and reason. Man 
can pursue an aim, can plan and deliberate. Thus we must 
conceive of ^vrdaiiara as having a range that extends 
somewhat beyond the mere relics of sense - impression, 
although Aristotle in no way defines the relation between 
the more restricted and the more extensive types of im- 
agination.^ 

Memoiy (ji^vrnirj) and Reminiscence (avdfwfi<ri<i) Aristotle 
distinguishes from each other and from Imagination. 
Memory is distinguished firom imagination only by the 
feature, not further explained, that the images (^vrda-^ra) 
entering into it are accompanied by the sense of time, and 
therewith by the reference to the previous really perceived 
object' From reminiscence memoiy is distinguished as the 
involuntaiy or mechanical in contrast with the voluntary or 
deliberate. Seminiscence, as he understands it, implies the 
resolution, the effort, to remember.' The typical case is that 
of the mind trjring to recall an experience which it had once 
had. Such a typical case had greatly exercised the early 
Greek psychologists ; ^ and Aristotle's solution of the puzzle 
they discovered in it is a very practical ona The mind in 
tiying to remember is no doubt not in possession of the 
image to be recalled, but it is in possession of something 
connected with it It knows, so to speak, in part ; and the 
business of reminiscence is effected by dwelling on this 
connected part that is known, and so stirring up into activity 
the movements which originally brought about the connexion. 

^ De An. iii. 432 a 10-14 (reading forgotten a thing, how could he, 

ravra for rSxXa). after recoUecting it, be aaid to re- 

* De Mem, 449 b 26. cognise what he was said to recollect 
' De Mem, 458 a 14. as that which formerly he had known 

* Their difflonlty was, if a man had but had forgotten f 
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We call them now the links of association. Beminiacence, 
then, according to Aristotle and in our phraseology, is at- 
tending to an idea which has been associated with that to be 
recalled and thereby given occasion to suggestion. It is in 
this part of his work that Aristotle makes the first classifica- 
tion of what have since been caUed the Laws of Association.^ 

iv. The national Saul. 

NoSv, Beason or Intellect, is first considered by Aristotle 
with a view to the settlement of the question as to whether 
it is separable or not. By 'separable' no doubt is meant 
' not dependent on corporeal conditions ' ; practically there- 
fore the question is, in what relation does vov^ stand to the 
soul ? For soul, so far as its generic character is concerned, 
is not separable ; it is dependent on corporeal conditions.' 

The fact to which Aristotle appeals as famishing some 
decision of this question may be called the universality of 
reason. The scope of reason is all-embracing, and on this 
account it must be, says Aristotle, using a term employed 
previously by Anaxagoras, ' unmixed.' ^ This universality of 
intellect which constitutes its sole nature (it is the potential- 
ity of all apprehension) clearly shows that intellect is not 
dependent on corporeal conditions. To this it may be added 
in confirmation that, even if, as is no doubt the case, the 
operation of vovs resembles that of sense in this respect that 
it is affected by its objects, yet there is the difference 
that, whereas sense fails when the object is in too great 
excess, i/ofi? is the more perfect the more intelligible its 
object is. In other words, whereas sense operates only 
within a limited sphere or scale of degree which implies a 
qualitative determination, reason is free and not subject to 
degree.^ 

1 De Mem. 451 b 22. > 2^ ilti. in. 429 a 18. 

*DeAn.u, 418 a 8. * De An, iii. 429 a 29. 
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Thus then, as Aiistotle says, those who defined the soul as 
the place of foims (riiro^ ei^&v) were on the right track, 
only their statement must be qualified. It is not the soul in 
its entirety but the noetic soul that is the place of forms ; 
and it is their place only in potentiality, not in actuality.^ 
Nov? does not possess the forms except it be in fulness of 
act — a state corresponding to that of realised knowledge in 
our minds. 

Again, the real distinction between voih and what depends 
on corporeal conditions may be illustrated by pointing to the 
difference between a concrete fact and its essence — the 
abstract notion corresponding to it Where there is such a 
difference, where the concrete and its abstract notion are 
distinguishable, the apprehension of the two must come 
about either by the operation of different faculties, or 
at least by different applications of one and the same 
faculty.^ And this holds good even when the objects con- 
cerned are themselves of a very abstract nature, as in mathe- 
matical forms ; even there — for example, in the straight line 
— we may distinguish between the concrete, the continuous 
space, and the abstract notion which is there embodied. 

The operation of vov^ is said to be in its general nature 
like that of sense-perception.^ Now, it' has already appeared 
that sense-perception is not rightly conceived as, so to speak, 
passive reception of impression. What sense - perception 
does is no doubt rightly expressed on one side by the term 
reception ; sense receives the form of the sensible. But in 
its own nature it is essentially the calling forth into actual 
exercise of a potentiality. Sense-perception is so related to 
the perceptible that it may as faculty, prior to impression, be 
called the perceptible potentially, so far, that is, as form is 
concerned ; while, when actually stimulated, it is this per- 

1 De An. iii. 429 a 27. * De An. iil 429 a 14. 

'^ De An. iii. 429 b 16. 
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ceptible form in actuality. In a quite similar way reason 
(vov^) may be said to be in one aspect receptive, for it 
receives the intelligible forms; but as operative it is, like 
sense - perception, the calling forth into activity of what 
it is potentially. Just as sense, then, in its actual exer- 
cise is identical with sensible form, so vovs in actual 
exercise is identical with intelligible form. 

There is a certain limitation of the treatment here which 
deserves attention. Nov9 is not only spoken of generally, 
but there is a definite reference to the vov^ which is said to 
belong to the souL^ Without exaggerating the importance 
of this distinction, it appears to indicate two things : first, 
that Aristotle attempts, at all events, to maintain what may 
be called the unity of the whole soul : vov^, that is to say, is 
not to be represented as somehow just superadded to the 
soul, but as in some way working into a unity with the other 
functions of the soul ; and in an earlier passage ^ Aristotle has 
rather expressly made reference to the concrete subject, the 
individual, as that which possesses the intellectual capacity. 
And in the second place the reference may be taken to imply 
that, while there is a fundamental identity between vov^ in 
the human soul and vov^ generally, there may be a difference 
connected with the special conditions under which 1/01)9 is 
realised in the human souL 

Aristotle proceeds to point out that the broad distinction 
of potential and actual must be applied to the soul and, 
more specifically, to vov^ or reason. Now, it is to be 
borne in mind that this distinction, however absolutely 
expressed, holds good only within the realm of change, — 
and of change, moreover, of the type that is determined by 
the presence of matter. Obviously, then, we are entitled 

' De^n. iii.429 a22. 6Ka\oii/Awos called yoSr/] 
rTjt jfvx vf "itvs- [This phraae muBt * DeAn, iii. 429 a 10. 
mean 'the part of the bouI that ia 
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to assume that such distinction as Aristotle is proceeding 
to draw between the potential and the actualised aspects 
of vw^ is taken with reference to 1/01)9 as belonging to the 
soul, as in some way connected with the souL^ 

This being so, then, Aristotle thinks it is obvious that 
vov% does present the double aspect : '' It is on the one 
hand of such a nature that it becomes aU things; it is on 
the other hand of such a nature that it produces all things 
after the £ftshion of a kind of active power such as, for 
example, light, for light also in a way makes what are 
colours in potentiality become actual colours."' 

In interpreting the term vomv here used by Aristotle 
to describe the action of vav^ (from which term indeed 
has been derived the current though non-Aristotelian de- 
scription voyn iroiffTiKosij, it must be remembered that the 
realm of generation is eternal. Not;?, whether in man or 
otherwise, does in no sense create objects. The types of 
existence in that realm of generation are fixed eternally. 
The significance of ' making ' them, of iroM&, must be so far 
analogous to that which is involved in the action of light. 
Light makes the colour visible, nay, even, as Aristotle 
calls it, makes the colour actual ; so the presence of reason 
makes possible the real apprehension of the intelligible 
essences of things in the world of generation, and thereby, 
as Aristotle would put it, makes them actual 

Aristotle goes on to say in words which have caused 
much trouble to the interpreters: ''This vovs is separable 

^ De An, iiL 430 a 10. fwtl 9* voiciy, 6s l|if rit, oToy rd ^ds * rpiwow 

AffTtp iw iardur^ rp ^i^ti iirri ri t^ y^ riva koI r6 ^s voici rk 9vvdfiti 

fi^p 9Aiy licri(<rry ydwu {rovro tk h vdirra irra xp^Ma^a ivtpytl^ xp<^A^^^ 

Zvvdfut iKtipa), irtpov Zk rh oXrtoif xal ^ De An, iiL 480 a 14. d 

iroiirruc^y, rtff toim vdUro, oTor 4 Plato's parallel between the act of 

rixtni irpbs rV ^Aip viwo¥$9p, iwdy- viaon and the act of inteUection : the 

Kfi Hal i» rf rinixf inripx^i" rm^rt rks analogy of eye, viuble objects, and 

tta^pdt. KuX tarof 6 pAw roiovroi the sun, to yovr, voo^fuvtif and the 

vovt rtp wdarra ybf^vBtUy 6 )4 rtf wdifra lB4a rov dyoBov. Rep, yL 508 f . 
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and unmixed, and in no way subject to change (airadi;^) ; 
its veiy essence is pure activity. . . . When it is separated, 
it is nothing but what it essentially is, and this alone is 
immortal and eternal. But we do not remember because 
this is not subject to impressions {aira6h\ but the vov^ 
that is subject to impressions (^oBrirucifi) is perishable."^ 

Nat79> then, is in some way to be regarded as eternal and 
immortal ; and the reason is not far to seek. What Aristotle 
has in view is the apprehension of the intelligible essences 
(i/oi^ra), which are eternal and immortaL In fact, what 
he seems to be saying is that the apprehension of truth 
presupposes, as connected with the human soul, an activity 
cognate to truth — ^with the same freedom, therefore, from 
temporal conditions, and hence to be described as a power 
which in its own nature is free from corporeal conditions, 
which is immortal and eternal 

Evidently there is something yet to be done in the way 
of explaining in what the connexion between soul and this 
higher power consists. I understand the following chapters ' 
as on the whole the attempt made by Aristotle to define 
this connexion, at least on one of its sides. 

Intellect {vov^) is definable only in correlation with the 
intelligible (to voffrov). It is the apprehension of the 
intelligible, and thereby gives to the merely potential ex- 
istence of the intelligible, in matter whether corporeal or 
incorporeal, a higher form, an actualisation. But if this 
be so, then in accordance with Aristotle's whole theory of 
knowledge the act or operation of vov^ is essentially the 
simple apprehension of the abstract essence. The vwiriv 
may from one point of view present itself as a complex, 

^ De An, m. 480 a 17-25. cat oh funi/iowt6ofUF 94, Zrt rovro /ihw 

AfUT^f, rp oM^ ^ iw4pytUL. . . . acoi 6^ffv ro^ov oMi* mo^Z 
X«pi^9cif S* ivrl fUww rovft tw§p irrt, * De An, iu. oe. 6, 7, 8. 
Kti rovro fiiror dBdvarop koI Mto¥. 
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but just in 80 far as it constitutes the essential nature of 
one type of existence it is a unit ; and the action of vov^ 
can only be represented as the simple direct grasping of 
this intelligible unit. So conceived, the action of pov^ 
resembles that of simple sense - perception, — that is, the 
action of sense when occupied with the proper or specific 
sensibles. In both the act of apprehension is direct, simple : 
in both there is no question of truth or falsity; what is 
given is always true. Thus our actual knowledge has at 
its lowest and at its highest extremities the same peculiar 
characteristic form, the direct immediate grasping of the 
truth. 

But this same form is discernible even in those inter^ 
mediate stages which constitute the discursive work of 
understanding. There both on the theoretical and on the 
practical side we discover that the business of understand- 
ing, expressed on the one hand in affirmations and nega- 
tions, on the other hand in striving towards or aversion 
from, always involves the reduction of a multiplicity to 
unity. Every judgment, whatever complexity it involves, 
whether of subject and predicate merely or of subject and 
predicate with qualifications of time or the like, involves 
a unity of conception — a unity even when the judgment is 
negative. In such uniting conceptions is throughout dis- 
played the work of reason. It is reason which gives the 
unity apparent throughout all the discursive operations of 
understanding, both theoretical and practical. 

It cannot escape attention that, in dealing with sense- 
perception and even with imagination, Aristotle seemed 
to assign the same function of uniting, which is here 
ascribed to reason, to the common central sense ; and it is 
remarkable that here, in dealing with the work of reason, 
he introduces again ^ the conception of the central sensibil- 

^ De An. ill 431 a 20. 
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itj in such a manner as would almost lead us tx> conclude 
that he was desirous of connecting the fundamental activity 
of vov^ with that of the central sensibility as the higher 
form is connected with the lower. The central sensibility 
discharges functions which are preparatory to the higher 
activity of reason ; and, in particular, such preparatory work 
is achieved by the combination — ^retention together, as we 
might put it — of images, wherein vov^ or reason is able to 
see the intelligible form or abstract essence. 

Even where the objects are of a very abstract kind, such 
as the mathematical, reason apprehends the essence with 
the help of ifHu/rda-futra. The presence of these tf^vrda-' 
fiara is necessary in order to enable the mind to apprehend 
the distinction between the essential form and the matter in 
which it is embodied. 

So far as the functions of vov^ in the soul are concerned, 
I have tried to follow out a line which seems to be indicated 
in Aristotle's treatment, and which enables us to a certain 
extent to connect the special functions of vov^ with those 
of the subordinate powers of the soul. Taking knowledge 
in the widest sense as equivalent to any apprehension, we 
saw that the extremes, immediate sense on the one hand 
and the direct insight or intuition of 1/01/9 on the other, had 
one point of resemblance — simplicity. Neither presented 
that complex, which may be named either synthesis or 
analysis, and which is exhibited most clearly in the judg- 
ment. Nevertheless throughout all this intermediate stage, 
with its gradations, there was also clearly to be discerned a 
certain operation or series of operations of which the general 
character may be said to be unifying. In the region of 
sense-perception a certain approach to unification is given 
in the central function of sensibility as such. In the higher 
processes — whether theoretical, as in opining, believing. 
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judging, inferring ; or practical, as in desiring, deliberating, 
resolving — ^there is also a unification, of which the material 
basis is given in the ^airra^/Aara, the relics of sense-per- 
ception, and in which there is traceable, though not sharply 
distinguished by Aristotle, an advance from a uniting which 
hardly goes beyond the scope of central sensibility up to a 
range in which the unity is evidently due to the grasping, 
the apprehension, of intelligible forms. 

With what consistency it is possible for Aristotle to work 
out this conception of vov^ as that which finally gives unity 
to our cognitive and practical experience, it is hard to de- 
termine. Probably much of the difficulty we experience 
depends on our ignorance as to the limits within which 
Aristotle thought right to confine participation in pov^. Is 
it, for example, only in the human race that participation 
in 1/01/9 is to be found ? If so, the problem of adjusting the 
uniting functions assigned respectively to 1/01/9 and to the 
central sensibility becomes an insoluble one. Perhaps the 
most reasonable conclusion is that Aristotle did not def- 
initely determine these limits, but that vaguely he allowed 
of the presence of 1/0V9 only where there was evident the 
power of appreciating intelligible essence, the power of 
thinking in concepts or notions. Such a result would 
imply in the case of Aristotle's psychology a hicUvs such 
as confronts us in his metaphysic and in his theory of 
knowledge — a distinction of kind in that which forms a 
composite whole in the concrete. 

A certain contrast is implied between the functions of 
the discursive understanding, theoretical or practical, and 
1/01/9, even though the two are in intimate relation. But if 
the special function of 1/01)9 be to give unity to our thought, 
to our knowledge, what kind of unity is it that is thereby 
conveyed ? For evidently the representation of the several 
voTfrd as each, so to speak, ultimate, is rather that of an 
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ftggi*egate than that of a systematised whole. Is there, 
then, any unity in the voffrd themselves? And if so, of 
what kind ? 

Now, it appears to be a question of this nature that 
Aristotle is starting when he raises the problem,^ how does 
vov^ apprehend itself? We have already seen that the 
unifying central function of sensibility involved this appre- 
hension of itself in the diversity of its operations. Is there 
anything resembling the consciousness of sensation, assigned 
to sensibility, in the operation or activity of 1/01/9 ? 

Aristotle's answer to this question is presented in the De 
Anima so abruptly and enigmatically that little can be 
extracted from it, and even the fuller treatment, in the 
Metaphysics,^ leaves much to be desired. N0V9 or reason 
taken generally is in its realisation identical with the in- 
telligible ; just as sense-perception in its realisation is one 
with the perceived, as far as form is concerned, so know- 
ledge in its realisation is identical with the intelligible form, 
and the more the form is capable of abstraction from the 
material in which it is presented, the more perfect is this 
identification of subjective activity and objective truth.' 
Now, vov^ or intellect is superior even to scientific know- 
ledge ; it is intuitive, while scientific knowledge is in part 
at least discursive. Nov?, therefore, most perfectly of all is 
identified with its objects ; and vovs generally — ^not 1/01)9 as 
it may exist in, that is, under the conditions of, the soul — ^is 
always active: it has no other essence than to be the im- 
mediate apprehension of the truth ; it is perfectly correlated 
with its object, and becomes itself intelligible in and through 
such apprehension of the intelligible. When devoid of 
matter, and vov^ in its own nature must be such, there is no 
distinction possible between it and the intelligible : itself is 

1 De An. iii. 429 b 26. ^ Met. A oc. 7, 9. 

< De iln. iU. 480 a 3. 
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its own object, and thought, the highest thought, is the 
thinking of thought.^ 

Formally, no doubt, this statement is satisfactoiy enough ; 
but it really leaves untouched all the questions of import- 
ance. Evidently what Aristotle is referring to in this 
description of the pure unmixed continuous energy of reason 
I \ I is the First Mover, that Absolute which in his system plays 
the part of ultimate cause of all change— <2hange whether in 
the intermediate realm of the eternally moved, or in the 
transitory world of matter and sense-particulars. But no 
means of connexion is supplied between the pure unmixed 
energy (and, therefore, the continuous and systematic char- 
acter of the intelligible) in this first cause, and the variety 
of forms embedded in matter in the world of generation. 
Such forms so far share the character of the original cause 
that they are eternal, uncreated. The causal energy trans- 
mitted to the world of generation is exerdsed not in pro- 
ducing such forms, but in effecting the constant variation of 
individuals. Neither, therefore, can the eternal forms find 
explanation in the supreme reason, nor is there furnished 
any ground of explanation for the other factor, the condition 
of all plurality, individualily, development — namely, matter. 
^ One is almost inclined to characterise the theoiy as a 
mistaken attempt to turn a purely abstract theorem into a 
concrete and apparently scientific explanation of facts. The 
abstract theorem is no more than the representation of the 
objective, non-temporal, eternal character of truth, which 
naturally, obviously, and, as it was assumed by both Plato 
and Aristotle, without qualification, might be correlated 
with knowledge. Truth and knowledge imply one another, 
and their non-temporal character is easily translated into 
this representation of a first simple continuous activity of 
reason whose object is its own perfectly intelligible nature. 

1 Met, A 1074 b 84. 
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What Arifltotle adds to this is the apparently more concrete, 
more scientific, explanation of movement or change in the 
world of generation as due to the original initial impulse 
conveyed from the first moving cause through a series of 
intermediaries, the sphere of the fixed stars, the planets, and 
so on, down to the elementary components of the sublunary 
world. But the two pieces, the abstract theorem and the 
concrete representation, are in no necessary connexion, nor 
is it indeed possible for us to put them together into a 

coherent whola : 1 

If this, now, be the nature of vov<: in general, in what 1 
relation does vov^ in the soul stand thereto ? There are two 
closely connected questions which Aristotle raises which 
directly concern this problem : ^ (1) Why is it that if the 
nature of vov^ be pure, unmixed, constant activity, vov^ in 
man sometimes thinks, sometimes does not think? (2) 
What is it that constitutes the potentiality, or potential and 
passive aspect, of vov^ in man ? For vov^ as such is active : 
it IB only in 1/01/9 as in the soul that we have to distinguish 
the potential and the realised aspect. 



J 



V. lUasan in Man avd tJie AbsoltUe Beasan. 

From the broad outline which precedes we should certainly 
seem justified in saying that all parts of the universe have 
something of the Divine in them ; for they all stand, so far, 
in the same relation to the absolute ground and final end of 
the universe. But such divine element or aspect may be 
presented in very varied degree by the parts of the universe ; 
and in the world of generation it is natural to suppose that 
in man, the highest of these natural forms, the relation 
should be the most intimate and fully developed. This, 
however, can only mean the greatest possible approximation 
to what constitutes the nature of reason, that is, apprehen- 

^ DeAn.'ul 429 b 22. Cf. 480 a 22 (omitting 0^ after axx'). 
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sion of the intelligible, the constant activity of that thinking 
which is occupied solely with the intelligible. Within the 
limits of the world of generation such approximation to the 
highest activity of reason can only be imperfect, and in 
particular it must be subject to the general conditions which 
constitute the character of the world of generation. Of such 
conditions the most general again is that expressed in the 
opposition between potential and actual. Man does not 
reach even such approximation to the divine reason as is 
possible for him except through the processes whereby he is 
enabled actually, as far as his powers extend, to seize the 
intelligible and to become aware of that function which is 
manifested in such apprehension. Prior to actual thinking 
he does not possess reason ; but, nevertheless, since it is 
possible for him to a certain extent to grasp the intellig- 
ible, it must be said that in him intellect or reason exists 
potentially. 

rNow the intelligible, though in the world of generation 
always manifested in the material (and though what is 
intelligible in the world of generation does not exist save as 
expressed in the material), is nevertheless in its notion 
distinct therefrom; nor is it to be said, without the re- 
striction to the world of generation, that the intelligible only 
exists in its material embodiment or manifestation. There 
is an intelligible, a pure form, which is not restricted to any 
matter, which is not dependent for its existence on the 
material, which is at once abstract and concrete, at once 
universal and individual 

Consequently, in respect to the power of apprehension of 
that which is intelligible, it is natural and reasonable to con- 
clude that the function, power, faculty, is not dependent on 
material conditions, not dependent thereon at least so far as 
its essential character is concerned, though it may be that in 
its operation it is variously conditioned by the material. 
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Thus, just as we have to contemplate a scale or gradation of 
the embodiment of the intelligible in matter from the lowest 
form in which the intelligible is embedded in the matter of 
sense through the intermediate stage, where the intelligible 
is manifested in a matter which is itself intelligible in kind, 
to the highest where form and matter are identified, so with 
respect to reason or its operations ; we have to concen^^f 
them as passing through a gradual development to the stage 
at which the final perfection of self-apprehension is reached. 

It would follow, then, since the. nature of reason implies 
no dependence on material conditions, and since the soul is 
obviously dependent on material conditions, that vov^ is in 
its own nature distinct from the soul, and not a part thereof : 
though as realised in man it attains its full perfection only 
in and through the processes which are functions of the 
soul. Aristotle is quite explicit in his severance of vov^ 
from the souL^ 

Is it then to be supposed, as some expositors have assumed, 
that vot/9, or reason, in man is but the Divine thinking in 
him? The ground for this assumption is to be found in 
the passages in which Aristotle describes vov^ as eternal, 
immortal, and wholly separate from the soul, and in which 
he raises the question, why it is that, although the activity 
of vov^ is unceasing, we the human subjects should be aware 
of its activity only from moment to moment. 

But there is no reason why we should ascribe to Aristotle 
a doctrine which would conflict so absolutely with his view 
of the total distinction between the first cause and the world 
of generation. Bather we must assume in accordance with 
his general scheme of existence that there is given something 
in the world of generation, as well as in the intermediate 
sphere where change is uniform, distinct from the Divine 
but partaking more of its nature than any other constituent 

^ [This statement seems hardly juatified by any passage in Aristotle.] 
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of these realms. Now, Aristotle does give a hint in this 
direction* He does place alongside of the four elements in 
the world of generation a fifth factor — SBther — ^with properties 
very different from those of the elementary opposites.^ He 
does tend to identify this fifth substance with the material 
substratum of the intermediate region, the celestial bodies, 
and he does indicate that it is through the conjunction of 
some portion of this superior element with the inferior 
ingredients forming the soul that a basis is provided for the 
development of voik or reason in man. Nov9, he says ex- 
pressly, is the only thing in the human composition that 
comes in from without {OvpaJBev).^ 

With this introduction ah extra of reason or intellect into 
the soul is undoubtedly connected also Aristotle's term which 
we translate ' spirit '— in/ev/xo. The wvevfia is in fact the 
highest and finest form of the ethereal element, and it is 
what we might call the material basis of reason. This 
element whereby reason obtains a place in the concrete life 
of man is not described by Aristotle with any great definite- 
ness. He will, however, fitssert of it that though relatively 
small in bulk it is the most important, — that of it may be 
said, * there man is most himself.' ' It is, then, in connexion 
with a fact, or element of the world of generation which, 
nevertheless, does not present the opposites which in that 
world make generation a process of coming to be and ceasing 
to be ; it is by sharing in the one element which is pure, 
simple, with no contrary, which is therefore most of all akin 
to the Divine, that reason finds a place in the soul. For 
this element, though not identical with the functions of the 

' Dt CcdOf I 269 a 80. oMa koL r^ iyK^ fwcp6p iari [r6 Kpdriffrop 

ff^ftaros &AAi| wapik rks irravBn rmw 4p o&rtifi], dwd^et iral rifiUnirt 

vwrrietis BtiorifM koX wpvrdpa ro^mp woXh fJiWop awdarrmp ^9p4x*t» S^tic 

kwdrrwp. Cf. Oen, An, ii. 780 b 29. 9* hif koI e&ai ticacrros rovro. [It is 

' Oen, An, iL 780 b 28. povs that Aristotle refers to here 

' Nie, EtK z. 1177 b 84. el ykp metaphorically as 'smaU in bulk.'] 
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body, is yet invariably connected with them, and seems to 
require conjunction with them for the exerdse of its own 
activity. Its functions exhibit throughout features which 
reflect its original peculiarity of character. Its energy is 
simple, uninterrupted, without contraiy ; its mode of appre- 
hension does not involve or require that synthesis and 
analysis which is characteristic of the work of under- 
standing. 

Thus it must be said that^ though the development of 
1/01/9 is gradual, it yet, as part of the complete whole, the 
human subject, is independent of the body ; and when it has 
reached its final stage of development exhibits most clearly 
of all in its self-apprehension freedom from the conditions 
of the body. 

According to tMs view, then, 1/01/9 in man would be by no 
means identified with the primal 1/01/9 or absolute reason, 
although in its nature it is identical therewith : its concrete 
mode of existence is wholly distinct from that of the primal 
vov^ ; and certainly we should not interpret the development 
of i/ot)9 as though it were an illumination of the finite soul 
by some divine power. It is quite true that the view taken 
cannot get over the fundamental difficulty that 1/01)9 is still 
in an obscure incomprehensible way severed from the soul, 
that there is a transition of a quite absolute kind ; but I do 
not regard the difficulty which is ordinarily expressed, of 
accommodating the position of 1/01)9 with the unity of the 
subject, as insuperable. Aristotle did not define the unity of 
the subject from the point of view that we occupy ; and for 
him the concrete whole, the animated being, which is the 
vehicle of vov^j constituted, I think, the individual subject 
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CHAPTER V 

REASON AS THE FACULTY OF FIBST PRINCIPLES 

Not}9 is correlated with the af^xM ^^ ^^ principles; and 
these, as we have seen, stand in a peculiar relation to the 
discursive processes of demonstration or opinion : they are 
not themselves matters of demonstration : they stand at the 
head of the demonstrative process, are presupposed there. 
Moreover, in a general way it has been indicated that even 
these immediate principles, the pure intelligible essences, 
which find expression in complete definitions, are always 
apprehended in conjunction with the material setting of 
sense-perceptions or f^avrdafAarcu 

Is it possible to make somewhat clearer the way in which 
the apprehension of such principles comes about in the 
soul? 

The Posterior Arudytics closes with a chapter^ in which 
this very problem is formally propounded and discussed. 
The answer given is one of the many in which, dealing with 
the same kind of question, Aristotle seems to lay such em- 
phasis on the empirical factor as to give some justification 
to those who have always claimed him as the first exponent 
of a completely empirical theory of knowledge. 

'' Now we have already seen that it is impossible to have 
demonstration except by already knowing the primary, im- 

1 PotiL AnaL il c 19. 
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mediate, principles. Two difScnlties may be raised with 
respect to the apprehension of these immediate principles : 
(1) as to whether it is the same in kind with demonstration 
or not, — that is, whether we have scientific knowledge 
(iirianjfiff) in both cases or have in the one case ctta- 
(mifpfj, in the other an apprehension of a different kind; 
and, again, (2) as to whether the £eu;alty [of apprehending 
the principles], not being innate, comes about in us, or, 
being innate and possessed from the first, is latent. 

There is something absurd in supposing that we from 
the first possess these apprehensions; for it would follow 
from that, that while we actually possessed a knowledge 
more adequate than demonstration itself, we remained in 
ignorance of it On the other hand, if we attain to such 
apprehension, not having had it from the outset, how is it 
possible that we can have and acquire knowledge except 
from some knowledge which precedes? For this, as has 
been already said in respect to demonstration, involves an 
impossibility. Obviously, then, it is neither the case that 
we possess these apprehensions, nor do they come about in 
us as wholly devoid of some kind of apprehension. Neces* 
sarily, then, we must possess some capacity {hvpafui), even 
though that be not of such a kind as to transcend the others 
in completeness and accuracy.^ Now such a capacity seems 
to be possessed by all animated beings; for they all have 
by nature a certain discriminative capacity which is called 
sense-perception. But in some living creatures possessing 
sense-perception there comes about a certain survival of the 
percepts ; in others this does not happen. When it does not 
happen — whether in respect to perception in general or to 
a certain set of perceptions — then in such cases no know- 
ledge is attained beyond the immediate act of sense-perceiv- 

^ By 'the others' Aristotle means ciples and demonstration, 
the immediate apprehension of prin- 
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ing (S^(o rod alaOdvea-Oai). In others, through their sense- 
perceptions there comes about a certain unity ^ in the soul. 
When many such sense - perceptions are given, a certain 
difference manifests itself in such a way that in some, from 
the survival of such percepts, there arises X0709, in others, 
not. [The crux is just here.] From perception, then, arises 
memory, as we say, from repeated remembrance of the same 
thing, experience (ifiLwetpia). . . . From experience or from a 
whole universal that has settled in the soul, &om the One 
which is beside the Many, the point of identity in all the par- 
ticulars, there arises the principle of art or science (^^onf/i^), 
— art when it refers to the changeable, science when it refers 
to the unchangeable. [I give up the attempt completely to 
understand this.] Thus, then, the acts of apprehending first 
principles do not exist in us completely determined and 
separate from all else, nor are they generated from other 
apprehensions, which themselves contain more insight than 
they do, but from sense-perception. For just as in a battle 
when a roiit has occurred, first one makes a stand and then 
another- until a certain order is re-established, so the soul 
has a faculty which enables it to undergo a somewhat similar 
experience. What has been said before, but not distinctly 
enough, must here be repeated. For when one of the in- 
dividuals stands, then in the soul there comes about, first, a 
universal (for the act of sense-perception is directed to the 
individual, but sense-perception is of the universal : it is, for 
example, of man, not of the man Callias). Next, in these a 
stand is made until the indivisibles and the universals are 
reached, as for example, from animal of such-and-such a 
kind up to animal in general, and so on in like manner. 
Evidently, then, the ultimates must be made known to us 
by induction, for in this way perception implants the uni- 
versal. Now, in regard to the faculties of the understanding 

^ Beading li¥ n. 
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by which we apprehend truth, some of these are always 
true; in others, as opinion and reasoning, there may be 
falsehood. Science and reason {hrumifArf and vov^) are 
always true, and no kind of Apprehension is more perfect 
than science except reason. Again, the principles from 
which demonstration proceeds are always the better known, 
and all scientific knowledge involves reference to a ground 
or reason. Hence it is evident that there cannot be scien- 
tific knowledge of first principles ; and since nothing is more 
true than scientific knowledge except reason, reason must be 
our mode of apprehending first principles ; and also because 
there cannot be scientific knowledge as the basis of scientific 
knowledge itself, since it is evident that the principle of 
demonstration is not itself demonstration. Since, then, over 
and above scientific knowledge, we have no other kind of 
apprehension which is unfailingly true save reason, reason 
is the principle of scientific knowledge." 

I imagine that as much consistency as can be brought 
into Aristotle's theory of knowledge will result, if we view 
it as we now are able to do, in relation to the general pos- 
itions of his system. Among these general positions there 
is one characteristic of the Aristotelian, and indeed of Greek 
philosophy in general, which has so entirely lost significance 
for us that we are apt to put it out of sight in interpreting 
special portions of Aristotle's work. I mean the doctrine 
of the eternity of the world of generation. By this eternity 
Aristotle meant, not merely that the generated, the change- 
able, is an ultimate and finally inexplicable component of 
the world of existence, but also, first, that the typical forms, 
which define as far as is possible the character of the 
world of generation, are eternal; and secondly, that the 
actual process whereby development or change within the 
world of generation comes about is always an efScient 
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canaation on the part of a definite individual — ^the cause of 
change is always an individual in foil activity, folly leaL 
Thus, for example, nothing could be farther from Aristotle's 
view of the world of generation than any thought of the 
gradual evolution of the human species from a lower animal 
type : the race of man ia as eternal as the world of genera- 
tion; the development of any one man has always as its 
initiating circumstance some action on the part of an already 
fully developed human being. So in all other cases. It 
must therefore be carefully borne in mind that Aristotle's 
phrases ' coming to Ke ' and the like, whether in respect to 
nature or to the soul, are to be interpreted with reference to 
this permanence of the types of existence, of the causes of 
change, and of the series of changes they originate. 

Aristotle's view of development, then, is that it naturally 
proceeds from the highest to the lowest. He has no con- 
ception corresponding to the modem view of Evolution. 

The representation of the world of generation from this 
point of view naturally suggests the relation of the forms 
in which its characters are defined to the thinking power. 
Knowledge has for its correlate such fixed forms, and is 
perfect in so far as they are completely known and in so far 
as they are separated from the material contingent factor 
always associated with them in the world of generation. But 
the forms neither exist nor can be known except as realised 
in individuals ; each type of existence exhibits an indefinite 
number of individuals in respect to whom it has to be said, 
first, that each of them is contingent, relatively at least ; and 
secondly, that each of them passes through a series of changes 
forming the indispensable process towards its realisation of 
what is essential to it. Such process is longer or shorter, 
more or less varied, according to the rank of the existence in 
the scale of being : in man, for example, the process is the 
longest and most varied; not merely his physical but also 
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his intellectual and practical development involve changes 
more numerous, more difficult to apprehend, than in the 
case of any other existence. 

The intelligible forms are then always presented in a 
multiplicity of concrete individual cases with varying cir- 
cumstances attaching to them, and with a variable history 
of the changes of each individuaL Our knowledge, then, of 
any one type of existence must contain (1) the apprehension 
of the form, the intelligible essence ; (2) the apprehension of 
the relations between that intelligible essence and what 
necessarily follows therefrom in the circumstances of each 
concrete individual ; and (3) the apprehension of the variable 
contingent incidents which accompany each individual, 
whether as it stands or throughout its development 

From the point of view of the developing individual man, 
it is certainly not only possible but necessary to say that he 
only by degrees attains to a knowledge, an insight, into the 
intelligible essences of concrete things : for a human being is 
a part of nature, and can apprehend only in so far as his own 
capacities enable him, and must therefore in his apprehension 
be limited, on the one hand by those ontological conditions, 
the admixture of form and matter, of the intelligible and the 
contingent, and on the other hand by whatsoever conditions 
depend upon the structure of his own nature. Say for the 
moment that it is by means of the soul that man knows ; then 
his knowledge will be conditioned by the structure of the 
soul as well as by the ontological conditions of existence as 
such — meaning by ' existence ' the world of generation. 

Thus the individual man is not only compelled in his 
thinking to clothe the intelligible essence with material 
accompaniments ; but, by reason of the structure of his soul, 
he can only apprehend this intelligible essence with the help 
of the concrete imagery of imagination and sense-perception. 
Thus, even though we can trace the development of know- 
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ledge in man from sense to reason, laying stress on the 
confosed relative character of the first data in mind, it is to 
be remembered that according to Aristotle there is no 
evolution of reason from sense. The whole scheme already 
pre-exists ; and what happens is but the gradual attainment, 
on the part of the contingent individual, to what is already 
predetermined for him in consequence of his form, or in- 
telligible essence, or nature. 

That Aristotle should regard the apprehension of the in- 
telligible forms as a process of thought, and thereby repeat 
in his own way the Platonic view, is not surprising. The 
difference in the long-run between the Platonic and the 
Aristotelian view does not concern this ultimate generality. 
What Aristotle objects to in the Platonic system is the want 
of mediation, — of complete, detailed, systematic working out. 
In the Platonic view the world of generation is just put 
alongside of the Ideas, and the general reference to the Ideas 
is taken to be sufficient explanation of the world of genera- 
tion. Aristotle, for his part, emphasising the eternity of the 
world of generation, desires to see worked out in detail the 
structure of that world, and declines therefore to regard 
it as a sufficient explanation to say that there the Ideas 
are manifested. 

At the same time he perhaps deviates from the Platonic 
conception in another point. The apprehension of the in- 
telligible essences is immediate, each stands by itself; 
mediation, synthesis, finds a place only in the derivative 
work of demonstration or reasoning from the first principles. 
Accordingly, from the point of view of the human spirit, one 
must say that, according to Aristotle, there is not possible 
one ultimate comprehensive insight or knowledge which will 
explain the whole: indeed, from any such position his 
strenuous adherence to the eternity of the world of genera- 
tion would have debarred him. That is to say, Aristotle 
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accepts difiference as ultimate : there is not on his side any 
effort to dedvM the element of difference. (This is at the 
basis of his criticism of Platonism.) Consequently there is 
left for Aristotle in the description of his ultimate cause 
only a series of negatives ; for the terms by ^hich he ex- 
presses the action, the life, the mode of existence, of this 
ultimate cause, however positive they may appear, are 
negative in fact. It is simple, unmoved, unvaiying energy, 
pure activity, single, not even through consciousness of itself 
having the element of plurality — all predicates, as one can 
readily see, which are but negations of the characters of the 
manifold world of generation. 

From this survey it would seem impossible to accept the 
interpretation of reason, particularly the active reason, as 
being the divine nature — an interpretation which was first 
introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias. According to him, 
the passive intellect, the vov^ <l>v<nKo<:, the material or natural 
intellect — in itself a mere potentiality — was brought into 
activity by the action upon it of the divine ; and the intellect 
developed into what he called the vov^ hrlKTqro^ (iniellectus 
cicgTiisUus). Throughout the Middle Ages this interpret- 
ation is to be found in constant conflict with a fund- 
amentally distinct, rather Neo- Platonic, exposition which 
found its chief exponents among the Arab commentators on 
Aristotle, in Averroes especially. According to their view, 
the active intellect was a separate spiritual agency (of such 
agencies in their view there were many) which operated upon 
the minds of finite subjects, enabling their apprehensions to 
rise from the limited and sensible to the intelligible, or in- 
troducing into their minds the intelligible form. As Averroes 
expounded this, not only the active but also the material or 
passive intellect was regarded as a separate agency with 
which the minds of finite subjects were connected or related, 
and which was therefore one and the same for all minds. 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINAL CRITICISM 



With these few data we proceed, in conclusion, again to ask. 
What, more precisely, is the nature of the problem which we 
may suppose Aristotle to have before him ? I imagine that 
it would be an error to regard Aristotle as dealing in his 
discussion of the nature of vov^ with the possible meta- 
physical problem, how does the world come to have the 
form of intelligibility? The solution of that problem is 
taken for granted. 

There lies in the background of Aristotle's treatment the 
general representation of the whole universe as a system. 
In regard to the part which more immediately concerns us, 
the world of generation, the systematic character is fixed by 
the features (1) of its eternity, (2) of the eternal types of 
real being which are found therein, and (3) by the constant 
support of the whole sequence of changes in that world of 
generation through the eternal activity of the first mover. 
What is it in respect to such a system that constitutes 
intelligibility? It would be hard, I believe, to say what 
answer would be given to this by a modern thinker. The 
answer which is undoubtedly in the minds of both Plato and 
Aristotle, though perhaps requiring a supplement^ is veiy 
definite. Constancy, regularity, uniformity, are for them 
intelligibility. From their point of view, the constant move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies may more properly be said to 
be intelligible than to be the manifestations of intelligi- 
bility, as we perhaps might be inclined to express it. The 
intelligible is then the constant element in the manifold, the 
law in what changes ; and such laws, such constant elements, 
as we have seen, are taken by Aristotle on metaphysical 
grounds to be already established. 

It is true that openly in Plato, less explicitly in Aristotle, 
there is a supplement to this thought of constancy, or of 
universality. In Plato the supplement appears in a form 
familiar to us — the subordination of all the parts of the 
system to the Gk)od. But we also know that from Plato it 
is impossible to extract any other determination of the Good 
in this its metaphysical aspect than just this, that it is the 
symmetrical, harmonious, constant, universal. In Aristotle 
similarly there is doubtless raised the question of the way in 
which the ultimate cause is related to the system which it 
supports; and, as is natural, Aristotle applies to this ulti- 
mate the identification of the difiTerent meanings of cause 
which forms part of his whole treatment of that notion. 
The divine control of things may be compared, he says, to 
the command of a general over his troops or to the order 
among the troops themselves: the good is found in the 
universe both as a separate divine being and as the order 
of the universe.^ So the action of the divine sustaining 
cause may be regarded as proceeding from that cause ; it 
may equally well be regarded as a straining upwards 
from what is said to be acted on towards the first cause 
as a final end.^ In the ultimate analysis efficient and 
final cause pass into one. 

Nevertheless, just as little in Aristotle as in Plato are we 
able to discover anything which would enable us to connect 
the universal constant elements of the whole system of 

1 MeL A 1076 a 14. > Ma. A 1072 b 8. 
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generation with any higher conception from which they 
should be, 8o to speak, dedaced. Indeed, in the case of 
Aristotle, the principle to which he adheres of the eter- 
nity of the whole system would be hard to reconcile with 
snch deduction. Snch being the metaphysical conception, 
Aristotle's special problem must be r^arded as this: — In 
what way is it possible that in the case of man, one of 
the types of existence in the world of generation, there 
should be knowledge of the constant and universal elements 
and of their systematic interconnexion ? 

Such knowledge, as we have seen, he will allow to man 
only; and even in the case of man it is a kind of know- 
ledge different from that which he obtains by means of the 
faculties which he has in common with the other animals. 
The universal which he has to apprehend may be preceded 
in order of time by something in some respects resembling 
it, but insight into it as constituting the ground or reason, 
the final explanation, of the variable and transitory — that 
demands an activity different in kind from the lower 
faculties. Thus, for example, sense-perception undoubtedly 
in Aristotle's view gives us something resembling the uni- 
versal.^ In like manner the processes of retention and 
imagination may give added definiteness to this first uni- 
versal of sense, may give us apprehension of the individual 
with qualities; but we do not thereby reach the peculiar 
apprehension of the universal as the ground of, as that 
which determines, the properties of the individuals in which 
it is found. 

Aristotle, then, seems to demand a kind of mental action 
which is unique, which in its own nature therefore cannot 
be explained by assimilating it to, still less by deriving it 

^ ThiB is very much what Lotze Lotie says about oonoepts in his 
calls the primary universal, the uni- Logio^ B. I c. 1. 
Tersal of sense. Cf. generally what 
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from, the lower faculties of the souL Yet, on the other 
hand, two things have to he borne in mind : (1) that this 
universal ground, cause, or principle is only a ground, cause, 
or principle, in reference to the varied individuals, the 
multiplicity of contingent fact ; the forms, as he says, do not 
exist per se, they exist only in matter : and (2) that it is 
equally true in respect to knowledge in man that apprehen- 
sion of the form is possible only in and with the concrete 
representations of the material individuals. Thus in one 
way reason may be said to be dependent on the lower 
faculties, and therefore, as Aristotle puts it, reason is in the 
soul or connected with the soul,^ and on the other hand the 
peculiarity of its mode of exercise is such as to compel us 
to say that in its own nature it is quite nnlike the lower 
faculties, and that it does not, like them, seem to be con- 
ditioned by or dependent on any state of the body. This 
difference may be illustrated by the consideration that in the 
exercise of sense-perception there is discrimination, and that 
this discrimination involves something which we must call a 
unity. In sense-perception and imagination such central func- 
tion is discharged by, and its discharge is dependent on, the 
central organ. In the case of intellectual action the chief 
fact is not so much discrimination. In it there is not even 
the need of unification which is exhibited in judgments ; the 
peculiarity of the apprehension is that it is the apprehension 
of an indivisible ultimate term.' There is no distinction of 
true and falsa Such absolute unity, such appropriation of 
the indivisible, argues, Aristotle seems to say, a total inde- 
pendence of bodily conditions. Moreover, these indivisibles, 
the ultimate terms, the pure essences, form themselves in 
thought a series or whole, which Aristotle says has unity 
like that of the series of numbers — a unity which is wholly 
independent of space or time, an interconnected, systematic 

^ [But see above, p. 219, note 1.] ' 2>e ^fi. ilL 407 a S. 
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whole, as we shonld say. This exercise of thought, unique in 
its own way, is dependent for its occurrence, though not for 
its nature, on the conditions of the life of the souL Once 
it has been realised, or actualised, in man, then it is indeed 
unnecessary that it should be always in exercise : the man 
possesses reason and may be said to have it potentially — not 
merely in the way in which we say an intelligent being has 
intelligence potentially, but in the sense in which we say 
that a man who has acquired knowledge which is not at 
present before his mind has that knowledge potentially.^ 
When intellect has been called into exercise, when it has 
been realised, then, and indeed in and through this realisa- 
tion, intellect becomes capable of knowing itself.' Appre- 
hension of these intelligible forms is at the same time the 
knowledge of them as apprehended or grasped by thought. 

Near the end of the Ethics Aristotle suddenly turns to the 
contemplation of the highest form of wellbeing or happiness 
(evScufiovia), The general definition ^ from which he starts 
in the Ethics — that wellbeing is the conscious life (ivepyeia) 
in which is realised the characteristic excellence (oUela aperrj) 
of man — is followed by a detailed treatment of the practical 
life and the so-called moral excellences or virtues {ridiKoi 
ap€T%C). A rather detached isolated treatment is given of the 
intellectual excellences (SutvorfriKal aperctC) in the sixth book, 
but on the whole the bulk of the treatment is devoted to the 
consideration of the realisation of the good in human conduct 
Now suddenly, in the tenth book,^ the problem is resumed 
from a more abstract point of view. Bef erring to the general 
definition, Aristotle proceeds to point out that, if that defini- 



I Potential intellect (rods vaBri' ^ Jk An. m. 429 b 6. 

ruc^s) is not to be identified with the * Nie. Eth, L 1098 a 16. 

Bum of the lower powers, as it is by ^ Nic, Eth, x. c. 7. 
Zeller and Trendelenburg. 
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tion hold good, then the absolutely highest happiness and 
welfare of man must lie in the realisation of what is highest 
and best in him. What, then, is this highest and best in 
him ? It is vov^, reason, pure contemplative intellect — ^the 
divine in man, or that in him which is most like the divine. 
The realisation of it, the contemplative life, has all the ad- 
vantages in which the practical life is in large part deficient. 
It is independent of circumstances. It is essentially repose- 
ful No regrets can ever accompany it It is occupation 
with the best and highest objects. Moreover, in a very 
special way, it must be said to be the life in which man 
realises himself. For surely that which is best and noblest 
in him, however small it may be in bulk, is to be called most 
truly the man himself. The practical life in its best mode 
of realisation must be regarded as only a preparation for the 
supreme happiness of the contemplative life. In that life, 
if man is not immortal, he is at all events most like the 
divine and immortal. 

In this account two things deserve attention : (1) the sharp 
contrast in which the contemplative life is placed to the 
life of temporal effort, of practice; they are so disjoined 
that real union of them is hard or impossible: (2) the 
emphasis laid upon the contemplative life as the realisation 
of what is highest in man. From this emphasis the natural 
conclusion ought to be that in the Aristotelian conception of 
man, taken as a whole, there are united both reason and 
those lower faculties or powers which are occupied, we might 
almost say, both with the details of practical life and with 
the processes of discursive thinking. 

In some way, then, Aristotle desires to regard 1/01)9 or 
reason as forming part of the concrete whole of human life, 
and from this point of view we may again resume his theory 
of reason. We should not perhaps be in error in applying to 
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that tbeoiy the dominating conception of poipose or end. 
The existence of that type of concrete reality, man, is deter- 
mined by reference to his end, and that end is incompletely 
represented without the inclusion of that all-important factor 
vov^ or reason in man. Such voth or reason is in some way 
in man even though, as we have seen, it is not to be regarded 
as part of or as dependent on the souL In so far as concerns 
logical dependence, reason is separable from the souL 

Is it equally separable from man ? Aristotle, in the 
distinction which he draws between the active and passive 
reason, undoubtedly uses expressions which Vould imply that 
the intellect in its actual exercise has an existence indepen- 
dent of man. But is it necessary to interpret this literally ? 
Independent of man intellect certainly is on the Aristotelian 
principles, for it is undoubtedly independent of this or 
that man. But man generically is eternal, part of the 
scheme of things — ^it may be a subordinate and determinate 
part, with its own end or purpose — but still forming an 
integral part of that scheme ; and one might say (though I 
would acknowledge that one might appeal in vain to Aristotle 
for definite authority for the statement) that knowledge as 
being the actualisation of what is a component part of man 
as a member of the whole is in like manner to be regarded 
as eternal. Aristotle, we must bear in mind, shares with 
Plato the confusion between the notion of truth and that of 
concrete existence. 

The eternity or, as we should better express it, the time- 
lessness of Truth is what I think serves as the correlate in 
his view to the continuous perfect energy of reason when 
represented as existing separately. The determination of 
things, their natures, their intelligible essences, must on his 
principles be regarded as so far incomplete, in the state of 
potential being rather than actuality, in so far as they are 
not actually apprehended by reason. The fulness of being 
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of these intelligible f onns, and the actual existenoe or reality 
of reason, are one and the same thing. It is tme, and 
Aristotle admits it, that snch reason is not condnnously 
realised in the individual subject; but Aristotle will not 
admit on this account that actual knowledge is even dbrono- 
logically posterior on the whole — ^that is, with reference to 
man generally : to do so would be to contradict all that is 
involved in his conception of the system of things as an 
eternal oiganism, a graduated interdependent scheme of 
existence. If, then, we speak of reason as being potential, 
our reference is to the temporal conditions under which the 
necessary contact between man and the objects of his know- 
ledge comes about " Season is potentially its objects, but 
actually none of them unless in actual operation." ^ Prior 
to the exercise of thinking, it may, as Aristotle says, be 
compared to a writing tablet' on which nothing is yet 
written; and we should be compelled to add that the 
writing is not a process exercised upon it ab extra^- but 
resembles the calling forth into energy, or supply on 
appropriate occasion, of what is already there potentially. 
So far I think we can go. 

There remain — apart, indeed, from the fundamental per- 
plexity that Aristotle in no way enables us to understand 
the part played by the necessary preparations for the exercise 
of reason ; they are simply stated as fact, — there remain two 
further metaphysical difficulties. 

First, what relation does Aristotle represent 1/01)9 in man 
as having to the divine vov^ which is represented as by its 
continuous unmoved activity supporting the whole scheme 
of things ? To that question I am convinced no answer can 
be extracted from Aristotle himself. The conception of the 
divine reason is framed by the help of general notions too 
abstract to bridge over the interval between the divine and 

^ DeAn^m. 429 b 30. * De An. iii. 480 a 1. 
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the human. Aristotle bases his theology on the physical 
proposition (we might call it) that there must be a first 
cause of movement, and then proceeds to apply general 
notions to determine the nature of this first cause of move- 
ment. It is by a series of what we might call n^ations 
that he passes to what looks like a positive result, namely, 
that the nature of the divine first cause is the pure energy 
of thinking which has for its object itself, the perfectly and 
purely intelligible. 

The second difficulty, which is indeed a form of the first, 
concerns the relation between the intelligible and 1/01)9 or 
intelligence, and that in more than one way. What is the 
intelligible for the divine intellect? Aristotle tells us it 
must be pure, unmixed. It can therefore be only intelligence 
itself. In what way, then, does the divine reason contain, 
embrace, or be in any kind of positive relation to, that 
intelligible which is assumed to have a place in the world 
of generation? For the intelligibles there are not really 
separable from matter, and cannot be apprehended except in 
the concrete things. Just as the unmoved mover is really 
and logically, whatever Aristotle may say, in no conceivable 
connexion with the chain of subordinate movement, so we 
are bound to say that the Aristotelian divinity — ^the divine 
mover — is put beyond all conceivable connexion with the 
world of the concrete; and one can hardly regard as a 
sufficient explanation the reference to the striving of all 
things towards the divine. From this striving it must also 
remain impossible to derive their characteristic natures. 
Thus it seems impossible to reconcile the unity and absolute- 
ness of the divine mind with the multiplicity and lelative- 
ness of even the intelligible essences of the world of 
generation. The two worlds still, as in Plato, fall apart 
without the possibility of rational connexion. 

The difficulty is equally pressing on the side of the human 
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reason. For there also, by its nature, reason is wholly 
severed from the lower facolties^ which nevertheless have a 
constraining and limiting influence on it We should also, 
I think, be inclined to doubt whether there is not a confusion 
involved in that identification, which is needed, of the form 
apprehended by reason with the act of reason itself. We 
might allow, indeed, that knowledge being a fact, a process 
in the world of fact, its completion involves this representa- 
tion of the object for the thinking mind. But we should 
hesitate to regard that representation of the object as con- 
stituting the actuality, the fulness of real being of the thing 
apprehended or represented. 

It is worth while to note very briefly what have been 
some of the main ways of understanding or interpreting 
this intricate doctrine of the active reason (vov^ woirjri^/cS^). 
Perhaps there is no one of these interpretations — however 
widely we may think they depart on the whole from the 
Aristotelian doctrine — which does not retain some part of 
the confused material which comes together in Aristotle's 
statement of it. There is confusion both as regards the 
facts and the terms used. 

Aristotle describes the reason in its active form as 
making all things, and seems at times to imply that what 
operates on the passive intellect (voik iraOririKo^, irUdUctuB 
pambUis) is reason as an agent. It was natural that among 
his immediate successors the active reason (i/oOv Troirfri/co^t 
intdUctus agens) should be identified with God; and 
Eudemus, one of his immediate successors, — his contem- 
porary indeed, — identifies them. The tendency, however, 
in the Aristotelian Peripatetic school was steadily towards 
a rejection of the absolute distinction between reason and 
the lower facultie& This tendency fell in with the funda- 
mental views of the Stoic school, whose main effort was 
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to interpret the supposed differences of kind as differences 
of degree, and who therefore found it easy to transfer to 
their own doctrine with the requisite changes the appar- 
ently Aristotelian view of reason. Beason, according to 
them, was the controlling, directing, sustaining force spread 
throughout the whole universe, a force combining the two 
features of being natural and being rational This force 
was spread in varying d^rees of intensity through the 
various types of existence. Its highest form is repre- 
sented by reason in man, the controlling, directing part 
of the soul, and of this the lower functions of the soul 
were but degraded or enfeebled forms. Others, again, of 
the Peripatetics wholly rejected the notion of a supreme 
reason; and the Peripatetic metaphysical doctrine may 
be said to have been worked out to its naturalistic con- 
clusions in the work of Strato of Lampsacus, who flour- 
ished about 270 B.c. 

Among the most important interpretations as regards 
the history of the subject is that of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, the great commentator on Aristotle.^ Alexander 
proposes at once to identify reason with the lower faculties 
of the soul, — that is to say, to regard it as their highest 
development, and at the same time to preserve the separate 
existence of reason by introducing a more vital distinction 
between active and passive reason than Aristotle had done. 
According to him, reason in man presents itself in two 
forms: (1) that in which the abstract essences of things 
are, so to speak, abstracted from their matter — a process 
which he regards as not different in kind from the functions 
of the discursive reason. In this aspect he calls Beason 
material (voih vXnco^; or intdlectus 7nateriali$). When 
such abstractions have been sufficiently accumulated, there 
is formed in man (2) that higher type of intellect which 

^ Head of the Peripatetic school about 200 a.d. 
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works, 80 to speak, with and among abstractions. Alexander 
called this the Acquired Season (vov^ iirUrrfro^ or iTUdlectus 
acguisUus). But Alexander thought it necessary to call in 
a ground of explanation for that illumination of the soul 
of man which it obtains by disengaging the abstract essences 
and dealing with them. This power operating db extra, 
bringing reason in man into living relation to the intellig- 
ible in things, he called GU)d, and identified Grod with the 
Active Season {voS^ TroiJintco^), 

A different view was worked out by Averroes (Ibn 
BoschdV l^c Arab commentator on Aristotle. Averroes 
uses the accepted Aristotelian distinction between active 
and passive intellect, naming the contrasts by the terms 
which had been introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
But he seems also to be inclined to add to what is implied 
in that contrast a further type of intellect which in some 
way he distinguishes from the intdkctus materiaiis. There 
is a form of intellect lower than that — such as is exemplified 
in the processes of discrimination and comparison. Even 
animals are capable of this. In man it is more developed. 
The characteristic mark of this lowest form of intellect is 
its restriction to individual if>avrda-fiara or ideas (pres- 
entations). The function of the whole process is to pre- 
pare a sufficient quantity of ideas for the work of the 
two higher types of intellect — vntdlectus materiaiis and 
inteUectus agens. 

Now with regard to both these higher forms, the char- 
acteristic turn of Averroes' doctrine is the denial that they 
form any part of the individual soul. Not only the 
inteUectus ageviA is held to be separate, and therefore im- 



^ Bom at CordoTft, 1126 ; died in Thomas Aquinas calls him the cor- 

Morocco, 1198. Averroes does tho- rupter rather than the interpreter 

rough justice to Aristotle's doctrine of Aristotle. 
of the eternity of the world, though 
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personal : this had been held b^ others. Bat the intdleetut 
mat«riaUt U regarded as eeporate from the mdlTidoal BonL 
It is therefore one and the same for all individnal sools. 
Its function is to receive, and, so to speak, to hold in 
potentiality the intelligible forms, apprehension of which 
is prepared bj the collection of ideas {^maff/iara), real 
apprehension of which is always dne to the vitalising, 
realising, of the potential intellect by active intellect 
This active intellect is in like manner etomal, single, 
separate. It is identified, indeed, by Aveiroes with one 
of those intelligences the hierarchy of which takes the 
place in the Arab philosophy — probably under Neo- 
Flatonic inflnences — of Aristotle's saner conception of the 
series of heavenly bodies interposed between the prime 
mover and the world of generation. The fdnction of both 
intellects lb defined by reference to the nnivetBal; and, 
indeed, it is as dealing with the tmiversal that both in> 
tellects are held by Averroes to be incorporeal and non- 
individaaL These intelligible essences, the abstract forms 
of things, the nniversals for all knowledge, are not depend- 
ent on this or that thinker or soul. Shall we say, then, 
that, as the receptive intellect is eternal and impersonal 
and all individuals share in it, they share in it always 
and alike ? No, Averroes answers, the condition for snch 
participation is preparation, Throagh the lower faculty 
of intellect whose operation is restricted to ipavrda-fiMTa, 
each shares in accordance with his preparation, and also in 
accordance with the temporal condition of his ^vTwritara, 
bis ideas. 
And now Averroes proceeds to take two farther steps, 

if which can be said to be absolutely ud- Aristotelian, 

li of which may fairly be called ezf^geratioos of 

lian doctrine. 

Y participation in active intellect the individnal 
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acquires what.we may call a certain formed power of retain- 
ing and dealing with abstractions. This is what Averroes, 
following Alexander, called the irUellectus adeptus. In more 
familiar terms, it is the share which each individual has of 
knowledge, what he possesses of knowledge, and according 
to the principle of the doctrine this also is to be regarded as 
in a way impersonal and universal. It is so, because truth, 
knowledge, science, does not depend upon the individual 
thinker, and its eternity is rightly to be regarded as actually 
maintained by the eternity of the human race. " It is a 
necessity," says Averroes, " that there must always be some 
philosopher." ^ 

(2) The second step is based on reference to a function 
which is assigned to intellect, and which is not, in terms at 
least, identical with the realisation of the intelligible forms 
of material things: it is the apprehension of what is not 
material, that is, according to the crude representation in 
the Arabian philosophy, of the superior intelligences up to 
the divine. Of such apprehension reason is capable. We 
make our way towards it by abstract thinking, and the 
highest reach of that thinking is what in modem language 
we should call possession of absolute knowledge — an identi- 
fication with the absolute intelligence so complete that the 
whole becomes intelligible. Such a state Averroes called 
v/nio. Obviously it is the same conception that is described 
in the Neo-Platonic doctrine as unification, absorption into 
the absolute. It is the same result that in many other less 
definitely philosophical doctrines is supposed to be attained 
by less honourable methods than abstract thinking.^ 

In this second extension of the Aristotelian doctrine we 
come across a rather curious deduction from Aristotle's views 
which has also had a notable history in speculation. The 

^ AverroeB, De anim, heat, 854. 

' B,g,, the hypnotiQ itate of the dancing derviahes. 
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intelligences are conceived as forming a hierarchy or graded 
scale ; each has, so to speak, its end or the completion of its 
being in the apprehension of what is above itself. Each in 
like manner is to be conceived of as not having what 
specially characterises the mode of intelligence of what is 
lower than itself. Thus the divine intelligence, strictly 
speaking, has no other than absolute thoughts : its object is 
itself. In it there is no distinction of universal and indi- 
vidual : all is one. So, if we regard, as Averroes does, the 
active intellect as being in its nature divine, we are bound to 
say that the divine does not know more than the general or 
abstract It does not know the concrete or individual — 
a theoretical position which can be immediately translated 
and was translated into the very important practical doctrine 
that God's providence extends only to the general laws of 
things, not to the particular events.^ 

All these interpretations, I think, only combine to show 
that in the doctrine of Beason as it is left by Aristotle we 
have perhaps the most instructive instance of the difficulties 
into which he is forced by the fundamental dualism of his 
doctrine. However much Aristotle may object to the Pla- 
tonic statement of the two worlds, he retains the feature 
which is of fundamental importance in that doctrine. He 
recognises a difference of kind. The perplexity in which 
this involves him appears at every one of the critical points 
in the exposition of his doctrine. 

Do we turn to the doctrine of movement, we are there 
confronted with the baffling conception of a mover himself 
unmoved, and of an influence wholly physical in character 
exercised upon a physical world, which influence neverthe- 

^ The ipeculation is just touched its apotheosis in Malebnuache. 
on by Plato {Parm, 184) ; it reaches 
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less is not itself physical and does not come from a physical 
agent. 

Do we turn to his theory of knowledge, we are presented 
there with an instructive survey of the processes through 
which bit by bit separate conceptions are made more precise, 
retained, compared, and made into material for thinking. 
But the final step, apprehension of the universal itself— that 
is assigned to a process (we may call it intuition) distinct in 
kind from all others, so distinct that even the analogy with 
sense-perception does not enable us to form any true con- 
ception of its nature. It is to grasp indivisibles which 
nevertheless are invariably compounds. It is not to have 
the nature of judgment while nevertheless what is rep- 
resented is always of the nature of a combination or 
separation of the parts of a whole. 

Do we ask how knowledge is actually attained by the 
individual, there are the various faculties, powers, or grades 
of the soul laid out, each dependent on the conditions of 
concrete corporeal existence, and then there is added the 
supreme faculty of Season, distinct in kind from all the rest, 
not dependent on corporeal conditions, and to be connected 
in no intelligible way with that which is otherwise called 
the preparation for its exercise. 

Do we turn to what may be called Aristotle's theology, 
then there also, emerging unexpectedly as the result of an 
argument in which the first steps are the concrete changes of 
the world of generation, there comes a pure immaterial un- 
changing agent the nature of which is indeed called Eeason, 
but which we find no means of identifying with or assimi- 
lating to reason as it is described in man. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE STOICS 

It is characteristic of the Peripatetic work that it tends 
steadily to reduce the extreme oppositions which appear in 
Aristotle's own statement ; and in this respect it must be 
said that the Peripatetic school was worked on lines practi- 
cally identical with those of the Stoic philosophy. It is 
evident from the rather scanty relics we possess of the 
immediate followers of Aristotle that they recognised some 
at least of the fundamental difficulties of his system ; and 
we can trace among them, as perhaps the most important 
tendency, a movement in the same direction as that which 
we find in the Stoic system.^ One might allow that with 

' Strato of LampaacuB, called Physi- posed to any dualism. Nature and 

eus, was a leader of the Peripatetic soul and reason are all like in kind, 

school, and therefore officially as it Also no explanation of nature is to be 

were an exponent of its doctrines, given by calling in the operation of 

but in him we find a departure so what is supematuraL The divine 

wide from the fundamental principles constitutes for Strato no explanation, 

of Aristotle as to imply their radical Positively he insists that nature is in 

transformation. Negatively he is op- itself (the cause of | all its character- 

B 
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Aristotle Greek philosophy in its purest form finds its 
culmination; one might give as much influence as they 
deserve to the general social and political changes which 
certainly tended to affect the whole temper and method of 
Greek thinking after Aristotle ; one might even allow a 
certain measure of truth to the proposition that in these 
post- Aristotelian philosophies there is a prevailing tendency 
towards the practical, a tendency which is perhaps expressed 
more accurately as that of emphasising the subjective ele- 
ment; but there must not be forgotten the continuous 
tradition which, as regards material, problems, and method, 
connects these later schools — the Stoic in particular — with 
the Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy. The Stoic philosophy 
IB altogether misapprehended if we take as its complete 
exponents those later representatives of it, the Stoics of 
the Boman Empire, of whom it must be said that in their 
hands philosophy has become altogether a way of life or 
practical discipline. 

The early Stoics can only be understood by connecting 
their work in the most intimate fashion with the Aristo- 
telian. Briefly, they endeavour with the help of the 
abundant material and excellent instruments provided by 
Aristotle to work over the problems of philosophy from a 
point of view which may fairly be named Monist. Their 
constant effort is to overcome the dualism that is inherent 
in the Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy. 

In physics and in logic the Stoics were influenced by 
Heraclitus as well as by Aristotle. The Stoic ethics beyond 
all question connects with the earlier teaching of the Cynic 
school ; and indeed we know that historically Zeno, the first 

iBtioB, and this nature again he identi- soul are morementa. Senaation and 

flee with the physioal propertiea of reason are the same in kind. Thej 

things; pre-eminently with the funda- are only the different ways in which 

mental elementary oppositet, the warm one fundamental enei^gy expresses it* 

andtheoold. All the processes of the self. See R.P. 440-442. 
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of the Stoics, was educated in the Cynic school;^ and he 
is said to have written a treatise, the Republic^ which the 
Stoics later found great difficulty in accommodating to their 
principles. For what the Stoic ethics did was to give an 
objective complement to the rather one-sided and subjective 
individualism of the Cynic doctrine. Further, the Stoics, 
since they were bound to recognise no differences of kind 
in knowledge and to place sense-perception on the level of 
reason, were inclined towards the empirical side in their 
theory of knowledge (This statement will be qualified sub- 
sequently.) It was not unnatural, therefore, that they should 
have borrowed largely from Antisthenes, and should have 
accepted much that was characteristic of his exaggeratedly 
nominalistic position. 

The Stoic school taken as a whole has a long history. 
For nearly five centuries it held its place as wellnigh the 
dominating system of human thinking. In this long history 
it is convenient to recognise a division into three tolerably 
well-marked periods : — 

L The period of the early Stoic school, in which the 
principles were formulated and a definite body of doctrine 
put together. 

IL The period of the middle Stoic school, essentially a 
period of compronuse, the attempt being made to accom- 
modate the Stoic doctrine to the Peripatetic or Platonic. 

in. Finally, the period of the later Stoic school, where 
Stoicism has for the most part oidy a practical significance. 

The representative names of the early Stoic school are 
Zeno,' Cleanthes,^ and Chrysippus.^ These in succession 

^ Zeno WM a pupil of Crates. See ' A natiye of Asioe in the Troad ; 

Diog. Laert. vii. 2. (B.P. 477.) bom 881, died 232 B.o. 

' Diog. Laert. viL 4. ° A native of Soli in Cilioia (or 

' A native of Citium, in Oypnu ; perhaps of Tarsus) ; bom 280, died 

bom 836, died 264 B.o. 206 B.a 
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(from about 300 to 206 B.G.) presided over the school 
which was called the Stoa, from the painted colonnade {aroa 
woiKiKq) where it met. There is perhaps a little uncer- 
tainty as to the share each took in laying the foundations 
of the doctrine. There is little doubt, however, that to 
Ghrjsippus must be assigned the credit of working out the 
main ideas which determine the Stoic doctrine into a sys- 
tematic shape. 

The Stoic school, it must be borne in mind, was con- 
fronted throughout its whole career with rival schools, 
and subjected to continual criticism, not only from the 
Peripatetics, but also from the new schools, — ^from the 
Epicureans,^ and from the Sceptics,^ who fade away later 
into the Platonic school, the Academy. The Stoic doctrines 
must be conceived of as undergoing continual testing from 
the criticism of these outside schools. In particular, the 
fundamental positions in the Stoic theory of knowledge 
were topics of discussion among the Academic thinkers, 
and in all probability we must assign to the severe hostile 

^ The chief names among the Epi- that given by LucretiuB, who lived 

oureans are Epicurus, 841 - 270 ; 95-51 b.c. 

Pheedrus, o. 125 ; Philodemus, a ' The leaders of the Sceptics (in- 

contemporary of Cicero. Philo- duding those who were called the 

demus was the only Epicurean who Academics as belonging to the 

tried to work out in detail a treat- Platonic school) were Pyrrho, 375- 

ment of reasoning — a logic. Had 275 ; Simon, 325 • 235 (full of acri- 

this been preserved we should have monious discussion) ; Aroesilaus, 315- 

been in possession of an ancient 240 (an Academician); Cameades, 

treatise on empirical logic. His 219-129 (by far the acutest mind in 

treatise ircpl ^cuvofUvwv xot tniim^^wv antiquity — a regular Hume) ; Cleito- 

(ed. by Gk>mperK in HerhdanUche machus, 175-110; Philo of Larissa, 

Studien^ Erstes Heft ; see W. Scott's c. 150 ; Antiochus of Ascalon, 125-65 ; 

PragmefUa HerouUinenaia) seems to ^Bnesidemus, middle of first century 

have been an attempt to lay down B.O. ; Agrippa, first century a.d. ; 

the rules by which from isolated Sextus Empiricus, third century ^.d. 

individual expressions we can ai^gue (He sums up all the sceptical ai^gu- 

to objective fact — a view of the pur- ments, and is full of material about 

pose of logic which is practically the the Stoics. The only other real au- 

same as J. S. MiU*s. The greatest thority for Stoic doctrine is Stobaus.) 
exposition of Epicurean doctrine is 
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criticisms of Cameades the character of compromise which 
is noticeable in the writers of the middle Stoic school.^ 
The criticisms of the Epicureans were of least importance. 
The latest Stoic school,^ that which is relatively most 
familiar to us, is, as I said, prevailingly practical in char- 
acter. The Stoic ethics had found a new home and indeed 
even more congenial soil in the Boman world than in the 
Greek. No philosophy proved itself so consonant to the 
Boman temper and genius as the Stoic; and it is to this 
connexion with Soman life that we must trace the con- 
tinuance of the influence of Stoic conceptions — especially 
of those which became embodied in the Boman system of 
jurisprudence. 

Turning back now to the philosophy of the early Stoic 
school, I note first, as regards external form, that philosophy 
was regarded by the Stoics as falling into logic, physics, 
ethics.' On the precise relations of these three to one 
another not even the early Stoics were in agreement, 
(renerally speaking, the Stoics, who had a strong sense 
of unity, maintain steadfastly the interdependence of the 
three ;^ but they varied to some extent in their view as 
to their several worth, and the order in which they should 
appear in a connected exposition. On the whole, there are 
good general grounds for selecting as the fundamental 
doctrine that which the Stoics called to ^vaiKov, for under 
that title is included not merely such treatment as they 
gave of the detailed phenomena of nature, but the under- 
lying doctrine of general principles. Physics in their view 
includes both physics and metaphysics. It is a statement 

^ Mainly Pansetiua, e, 180-110, and > See, €,g,, Sext. Emp. Math. 

Poaidonios, c. 130-46 B.O. viL 17. 

3 Seneca, 8-05 a.d. ; Epictetus, « Sext. Emp. Math.ynL 19. (R.P. 

e. 40-100 A.D. ; Marcus Aureliua, 482 b.) 
121-180 A.D. 
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of the principles and elements of existence. The only 
gronnd for giving priority to what they called to Xo^ucov 
would be that the development of the theory of know- 
ledge (for with the Stoics logic includes the whole theory 
of knowledge) led to a problem — the problem whether 
knowledge is possible at all — ^which, were it answered as 
the Sceptics desired, would have removed the ground from 
all the general philosophy.^ 

The second place in systematic exposition should be given 
to the Stoic logic, and there the fundamental problem we 
shall find is that regarding the criterion of truth. Ethics 
occupies the third place. There is no doubt of its de- 
pendence. 

The three branches might again with advantage be sub- 
divided : — Physics into physics in the narrower sense, and 
theology ; logic into dialectic or logic in the narrower sense, 
and rhetoric (for the Stoics insisted on the intimate con- 
nexion of thought with expression) ; and ethics into ethics 
proper and politics.' 

^ For a diBcuseion of the order of KXc^rOiit l| ikip^n ^<ri' BiaX9KTut6v, 

the three ports of philosophy, see ^opiK6tf, iiOuc6f, iro\trat6r, ^voK^t 

Zeller's Stoict^ Epiewrea/ns^ and Seep' BtoKoytK6v. (Pearson, Fr. of CU- 

iioi, 67 fE. anthes, 1.) 

^ Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 41. 6 ih 
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PHYSICS 



The general philosophy of the Stoics no doubt presents a 
character which has frequently caused it to be regarded as 
a kind of eclectic reproduction of the pre-Platonic Greek 
systems. Beyond a doubt they largely drew on Heraclitus. 
They tend to regard the cosmos as one, as continuously de- 
veloping, as being in its fundamental nature fire, and as 
developing in the fashion of transformation. There is to be 
found in the Stoics also much that recalls Anaximenes and 
Diogenes of ApoUonia, in both of whom fundamental import- 
ance was ascribed to air. In the Stoic theory of the consti- 
tution of matter, in their theory of mixture {/cpaai^), there 
are unmistakable evidences of Anaxagoras. But it would be 
historically an error to regard the Stoic work as essentially 
a revival of these earlier views. The real substratum of the 
Stoic system is in the Aristotelian system. There is no 
violent breach between Aristotle and the Stoics, nor did the 
early Stoics at all events subordinate theoretic speculation 
to practical ethical interests. That may be said, indeed, 
with truth of the Soman Stoics, for whom speculative phil- 
osophy had value only as providing weapons of defence 
against attacks on their ethical doctrines. But the original 
Stoic system has all the marks of a comprehensive specula- 
tive view. It was an attempt to work over the Aristotelian 
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philosophy from the point of view of unity, of system. Its 
general lines ore all determined by those of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. It starts £rom a general picture of reality, 
which sums up the broad results of Aristotle's philosophy : 
Stoicism is a truly Greek system. 

In Aristotle two fundamental doctrines stand out The 
first is the eternity and unity of the whole system of exist- 
ence. For the world of generation, while itself eternal, 
exists as part of that laiger whole which is made up of the 
great divine first cause, the intermediate realities, and the 
world of change itself. The other fundamental doctrine is 
that the world of generation at all events is explicable 
through and by means of the correlative notions, form and 
matter. What exists has, and has eternally, its definite 
form or character: eternally — for if it has not individual 
eternity, it is eternal in type. Indeed it was hard even 
for Aristotle not to extend the scope of this comprehensive 
relation — form and matter — to the whole of his system 
beyond the world of generation; and to define, therefore, 
as what one may call the extremes, pure absolute form or 
activity and wholly indeterminate matter or passivity. The 
first considerable step in the Stoic development is made by 
this very extension, whicl^ was impossible for Aristotle on 
account of his total separation of the world of generation 
from the divine. The Stoics extended the correlation of form 
and matter to the whole. To the universe as a whole, and 
to every part of it, the distinction is made applicable. It is 
not a distinction of two elements, but rather of two prin- 
ciples, two aspects of one and the same thing. Form and 
matter are inseparable. The Stoics do not adopt in so many 
words Aristotle's equivalents for form and matter — ivifyyeia 
and Svvafu^. They prefer the antithesis between active and 
passive, which gave them the means of expressing in a 
single comprehensive formula the unique and universal mark 
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of all that exists. The existent is that which is capable of 
being acted upon and of acting.^ 

Neither acting nor being acted upon exists separately. 
Everything presents both aspects, although from the point 
of view of knowledge it may be said that the important 
determining aspect is that of acting. It is the form which 
gives definiteness to what in abstraction is wholly indeter- 
minate. The form at the same time is that which gives 
the existing thing its unity .^ 

Thus the Stoics start with a quite definite view of real 
existence — one might even call it a definition of reality. 
That view or definition may be given in two forms: — 

(1) In more concrete expression, the view is that the 
real is corporeal : nothing is real that is not extended and 
resistant 

(2) In more abstract expression, the view is that the 
essence of existence is the power of acting and the capacity 
of being acted upon. 

The two statements are identical in purport. For the 
Stoics insisted that nowhere is there action or passion save 
in the corporeal. 

Accordingly they faced without hesitation the question 
with which in the Sophist Plato endeavours to show that the 
extreme materialist position is untenable, and after which 

^ Diog. Laert. vii. 184. 9oKtt 9* U it that Plato means? Perhaps the 

abrois it^iit clycu r&v t\uy S^o, rh doctrine referred to was some modifi- 

votow KoX rh xdffx^ ' ^^ f^^ ^^ cation of Antisthenes's : his philo- 

irib^oi' tltfoi Ti^v dwoiop oMaw, n^w sophy, we know, had some influence 

SKifif, rb M xoiovv rbw ir a(nf Kiryow, on the Stoics ; for instance, the 

rhtf 996v ' rovro¥ yiip ittiiow 6rra Stoics in agreement with Antisthenes 

9tk wdtrris aMjs ^laovftfuv harra, are strongly nominalist. If, then, 

(R.P. 493. Pearson, Fr. ofZeno, 35.) Antisthenes is under criticism in the 

It is interesting to note that this is Sophitt, is it possible that he had 

the reproduction of a definition which advanced to this more refined view f 

appears in the SophiH (247 D). There Or was Plato making a present of it 

it is hinted that the materialists, if to him t 
the question were pressed, would offer ' Cf . Aristotle's view, 
just this definition of matter. Who 
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he proceeds to put forward the amended definition of the 
real, as that which acts and is acted npon.^ The Stoics will 
not allow that the soul is not corporeal, that virtues and 
vices are not corporeal : they are corporeal, just because they 
are real.' They are states or habits of the soul; and the 
soul has no existence except as a substance in space, and in 
real relations of action and passion with the other contents 
of space.' From the more abstract definition there may be 
at once derived the important general feature which char- 
acterised the Stoic physics : the real is that which acts and 
is acted on. There is thus always in the real a twofold 
aspect — ^the active and the passive. It is the Stoic way of 
expressing the antithesis which Aristotle expresses by the 
terms form and matter. Everywhere in what really exists 
there is to be found this synthesis of the active and the 
passive — not, however, as though these could ever be absol- 
utely severed from each other. 

The Stoics in their own way accept the two Aristotelian 
positions that form is never really separated from matter, 
and that form and matter are exactly adjusted to one 
another, each specific form having its equally specific 
matter. With the Stoics each variety of action is accom- 
panied by a specific kind of the passive, of the material 
If we ask what is this material, which in varied degrees 
of activity may be represented as extended through space, 
the briefest answer from the Stoic point of view is that 
it essentially has the nature of fire> Perhaps more specially 
we ought to understand fiery vapour in continual movement, 
blowing as it were in currents through space, and having 
at each point in space a certain degree of tension (ropo^),^ 

^ See above, p. 265, note 1. (B.P. 494 a. Pearson, Fr. of Zeno, 

> Plut. Oomm. Notit. 45, 2. (R.P. 46.) 

490 a.) " Stob. SoL L 872. (R.P. 500. 

* Nemes. Nat, Som. 32. (R.P. Peanon, Fr. of CUamlha^ 24.) The 

507. Peanon, Fr. ofG^eanthei^ 86.) theory of r6vos was probably mtro« 

' See, e.^., Diog. Laert. viL 156. dnoed by Cleanthee. 
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This degree of tension constitutes, so to speak, the form, 
the characteristic quality, of the thing ;^ and, since this 
degree of tension depends upon and expresses the relation 
in which the thing stands to all the rest of the physical 
universe, it follows that the degree of tension at any one 
point is strictly individual, and different from the degree 
of tension at any other point From this there is readily 
derived a very important special maxim of the Stoics, a 
maxim which was revived later by Leibniz, and which we may 
express hypothetically in the rather paradoxical fashion: ''If 
two things were absolutely indistinguishable they would 
be one"; more logically: "It is impossible to find in the 
universe two things which are indistinguishable."^ 

Physics, in the more philosophical sense, may be said 
to be a general theory of the nature, structure, and arrange- 
ment of reality. Of physics in the modem sense there is 
nothing in the Stoic doctrine. In all points of detail their 
views on what we should call physical science are con- 
temptible. They contain not an iota of scientific thinking. 
In their general theory the foundation is laid by the answer 
given to the question, what is the real ? For according to 
the Stoics, as we have seen, the real is definable more 
abstractly as that which acts and is acted upon, more 
concretely as the corporeal, that which has the dimensions 
of space and resistance. It is quite certain that in the 
Stoic statements we frequently find a distinction intro- 
duced into this conception of the real which is open to 
misinterpretation. Zeno, for example, is recorded as having 
explained the structure of things by referring all to the two : 
God, and unqualified matter.^ And there are numerous 
other expressions which might be taken to mean that the 

^ Plut. iStoic. Sep. 43, 4. (B.P. cmd Soeptiet, 104. 
492 a.) * See above, p. 265, note 1. 

' See Zeller, Stoiei, Epiewreant, 
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Stoic doctrine contemplated a kind of irpfirrf vXtf or 
primary matter which was acted npon and formed by that 
which they called God. But on the other hand these 
expressions must all be read in the light of the general 
definition: the real throughout is corporeal. If, then, we 
distinguish material and formal we are merely contrasting 
varieties of the corporeal; and there is further to be 
added that, according to the Stoics, there nowhere exists 
as part of the universe of reality any matter which is 
wholly unformed. There may, indeedi be practically in- 
finite gradations. The formative element, the activity, the 
quality, may be in its least marked phase. Or again, in 
other cases, the activity may be at a maximum. But> 
throughout, the two are inextricably mingled — to use a 
word on which the Stoics expended much acute discussion. 
What they meant by 'mingling' {Kpaaisi) is to be under- 
stood by referring to their general conception regarding 
the manner in which the whole universe is to be repre- 
sented. The universe of reality is a whole. It is one and 
continuous — there is no void in it; its parts are infinitely 
divisible ; it is limited in extent There is, as Anaxagoras 
used to say, no separation in it. The kinds, or better, 
varieties of matter, are fused together in it in so intimate a 
fashion that to express their meaning most exactly the Stoics 
steadfastly maintained that not only two but any number of 
bodies could occupy the same space {/cpaa-i^ Bt oXmv)} 

The universe is thus a complete whole, one and contin- 
uous. All its parts, if we speak of parts, are in the most 
intimate interrelation with one another; they are all in 
harmony; the parts conspire together, as it were, to make 

^ This interpenetration, perinea- hand unqualified matter (ffAif ftiroiot) 

tion, of the material is the con- and on the other Qod : these are 

oeption which saves us from mis- really thought of as two aspects of 

interpreting the first expression that the same thing, 
the parts of the real are on the one 
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up the whole. And the basis for this conception of the 
inteidependence of all things in the one world of reality is 
the physical representation of all as being the corporeal 
which in its yarieties is mingled tc^ether in such intimate 
fusion that, so to speak, in any one part of space all is 
contained. Obviously there follows from this conception 
of interdependence, represented through its physical basis, 
the consequence of importance for the Stoic theory of 
knowledge that nowhere in the universe of reality are 
there two things absolutely alike. So far, then, the first 
general answer. 

Now in the second place more concretely. How did the 
Stoics represent this material reality which occupies the 
whole universe, and in what way were the changes in it 
represented? It is here that we find what appears to be 
the influence of the Heraclitean doctrine. But I believe 
that in fact the Stoics were mainly influenced by the 
more detailed conceptions which had found a place in the 
Aristotelian philosophy. For there, throughout all the 
biological treatises in particular, explanations had been 
sought by the help of two ideas: the one the vivifying 
force of warmth, animal heat; and the other the force of 
that refined vapour in its nature akin to the corporeal 
substance that is superior to the Moments — the wpevfui, 
breath or vapour, which Aristotle, as we know, had regarded 
as the vehicle of soul and reason. The Stoics extend this 
teaching. Fundamentally, the corporeal is, in the first 
place, the fiery refined vapour which they with Aristotle 
distinguish from the. elements, and with Aristotle assign 
locally to the region of the heavens, within which the 
cosmos is contained.^ Then, this fiery vapour from the 

^ Diog. Laert. viL 137. htttrdrm noted that al9^p, vycv/ui, though in 
/Ur oZtf nhcu rh wvp, t 8^ tu9ipa a Benae fire, is distingaiahed from 
KnK*tff9aL (R.P. 504.) It is to be ordinary fire {rvp irtx'^op), which is 
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(nrepfjMTiicoi)} Each grade of existence had its corre- 
sponding type of rovo^, its appropriate \oyo^. Thus they 
called that lowest degree of tension whereby solid bodies 
are just held together by the Aristotelian term i^m (state 
or habit). A higher grade of tension is exhibited in the 
combination of heterogeneous parts in the unity of organic 
(vegetable) life, and this is expressed by the Aristotelian 
term ^wi^ (nature). A still higher degree is exhibited 
in animal life, and this the Stoics called '^i^ (soul). And 
the highest degree, which appears in man only, is called 
vov^ (reason).^ 

The Stoics attempted further to work out their picture 
of the formation of the cosmos by defining the way in 
which these currents of fiery vapour combine in individual 
bodies. According to them, it was requisite that such 
combination should be more than juxtaposition, while at 
the same time they could not accept as equivalent the 
Aristotelian notion of mixing, seeing that there the com- 
ponents, by their perfect fusing, were understood to lose 
their independent qualities. It was necessary for them 
then to insist that the commingling was perfect, consti- 
tuted one individual object, while nevertheless the currents 
mingling maintained their individuality. This was tepaat^ 



1 PB.-Plut. Plao. L 7, 88. ol 
2r«Mcol potphw Btbv dvo^vomcu wvp 

fAOVf ifAW9pt9tK^^s wdtfTut robs (nrcp- 
fiariKobs \6yovs KttS^ «6r tuturra koB' 
Mlftapftdniw ylvtroL (R.P. 494.) 

3 ThemlBt. de An., ii 64, 25 (ed. 
Spengel). rdxot 8i koL rois &rd Z^m*- 
pos ciit/^pos ii S^|a Si& irdaris ohatas 
vf^inyc^vcu rdr tft^r Ti$tfi4pois koI 
90V fihp fflyau povv vov 9h if^vxHy vov 
9h ^ip irov 8i l(ir. (Peanon, Fr* 
of Zeno, 43.) 



' See Zeller, 8Ujie$^ ^piourtan$, and 
Sceptics, 137. The first kind of com- 
bination where the portions of the 
oonstituente are merely juxtaposed 
was called wapiBwisi the second, in 
which the qualities of the constit- 
uents are destroyed and a single 
new quality results, aiyx^is. In 
the third, KpM'if , there is complete 
{JiUXov) interpenetration, but the 
quality of each constituent is pre- 
served. 
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The Stoics, then, ascribe the formation of the xmiverse 
to the changes of this fiery vapour. The fiery vapour is 
not, so to speak, exhausted in the elements into which it 
is so far transformed. There always remains a portion 
retaining its high degree of tension; and through it the 
formed universe comes to display just the kind of regular 
order which we expect in a whole. This supreme highest 
part is rightly to be regarded as the ground of the ex- 
planation of all things. It is the directing, controlling, 
ruling part of the whole {to ^c/iovckov)} 

Using freely that conception which had already been 
formulated by Aristotle, and which has since passed into 
ordinary thinking, — the conception of the macrocosm and 
the microcosm, — ^the Stoics found no difficulty in assimilat- 
ing this orderly structure of the universe to the orderly 
subordination of the parts of human nature ; ' and indeed 
they could support their inference from analogy by argu- 
ments. Man is but a part of the universe : that which is 
in him must be, and must be indeed in higher degree^ in 
the universe.' Just as in him Soul and Eeason are 
material, so the material basis of the universe may rightly 
be called Soul and Season. The generating fire must be 
represented, then^ as in its own nature Beason, Mind, 
Providence. The order of things is a rational order. It 

^ To this iryffiopinSy the Stoics again to undergo transformation into 

tended to assign even a separate a new system held by the Stoics to 

local position ; and Cleanthee, we be identical, on the whole, with what 

know, identified it with the sun. had preceded. There was some slight 

(By the rays of the sun all growth difference of opinion as to what hap* 

and nurture were maintained, and pened to human souls. The tendency 

in it we have the concrete represen- was to distinguish between the wise 

tation of this transfusing force.) The men's souls and the fools', but the 

energy of the whole is doubtless in- persistence even of the former was 

exhaustible, but the oosmical system probably only through one cycle, not 

is not on that account eternal. Gen- through all. See R.P. 508. 

eration is in a cycle. After a certain ^ Plut. Comm. NotU, 86, 5. (RP. 

period all returns again into the con- 499.) 

dition of elemental fire (iicw6p9avts\ ' Sext. Emp. MaHh, ix. 101. 
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is one and the same order to which we give the name of 
necessity, of nature, fate, providence, reason. In the initial 
fiery vapour there is contained — ^there is latent, so to speak, 
or in germ — all the order and relations of the universe in 
its detail 

God, the supreme mind, is therefore rightly to be called 
the \^09 airepfiarvKS^, the germinal or germinating reason 
of the universe; and in each thing or type of things 
that which most fully or best expresses its nature, that 
is to say, its place in the whole, may also be called its 
X0709 cirepfjLarnco^, It is indeed just what Aristotle 
calls the intelligible essence that finds expression in a 
definition. 

The world, then, is to be regarded as at once a physical, 
corporeal, mechanical whole, and at the same time a system in 
which all is subordinated to reason. It is a system, therefore, 
in which eveiything has that place and function assigned to 
it which is best for the whole — a system which is to be 
represented by the notion of final cause. The Stoics identify 
the mechanical and the teleological,^ just as they identify 
the corporeal and the mental. In the world as a whole 
it may be said that all comes about by necessity, — fate 
regulates aU: but such necessity, such fate, is at the 
same time reason, and in reason the end prescribed is 
the best 

The Stoics, then, will not admit in the universe any 
element of chance, nor any element of freedom of will. It 
is true, as we shall see later, that the wise man — and of him 
the Stoics had a remarkable conception — ^is at the same time 
called free; but what the Stoics meant by 'free' in this 

^ For the Stoio account of different diror^M'/ia (Sext. Emp. Math, iz. 

kinds of cause see Zeller, Stoua, Bpi- 228). The fundamental type of cause 

ouftans, and ScepHei, 141 ff. The is the efficient — rovro 81' t iwtpyow 

most general definition of cause is : ytytrai r6 dwordKwfia (Sezt. Emp. 

cdfri^r ^o'Tir o9 mip^Tot ybfrrai r6 Pyrrh, ill. 14.) 

8 
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connexion is best explained by the one illustration which 
they employ — a dog tied nnder a chariot 

Their emphasis on the mechanical side tends to give great 
prominence to the Stoic notion of the fate under which all 
things operate. The difficulties for their moral system 
involved in that conception they endeavoured to evade by 
giving equal emphasis to the teleological interpretation. 
The world is not only a mechanical system but a system 
of reason. The law that holds is not merely a compel- 
ling force but the essence of reason, which is therefore 
gladly, joyously, accepted by every one who is able 
to understand it. ''Fata volentem ducunt, nolentem 
trahunt."^ But the 'volens' and 'nolens' are really the 
knowing and the unknowing. 

Obviously, too, from the point of view of a systematic 
whole the problem of suffering and evil must have pressed 
hard upon the Stoics, perhaps all the more because in the 
moral sphere they were disposed to draw the lines of distinc- 
tion so sharply that good and evil stood absolutely opposed. 
Yet from the point of view of the whole no such distinction 
can be final. There must be some element of good in all 
that is evil. Evil must have its due place in the whole, 
and be therefore relatively good.^ 

^ Sen. Ep. 107, 11. of its teleological character : pain in- 

' From the Stoio arsenal are taken dioates what must be ayoided. 

aU the weapona of modem oontro- (6) Horal training requires physical 

versy in this problem. They offered good and evil ; their sole purpose is 

several explanations of evil : — moral discipline, 

(a) Physical pain is explained in ac- (o) Variety is needed if we are to 

cordanoe with the Aristotelian view have a system at all. 
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CHAPTER III 

THEORY OF EKOWLBDQE 

In accordance with their general principle the Stoics re- 
garded the soul as corporeaL like the activity spread 
through the universe, it was spread through the body, 
and like the world-7rv€S/Aa it exhibited variations of degree 
of tension. 

From this point of view the Stoics could not admit of 
any absolute distinction between soul and body nor of 
any absolute distinction between reason and sense -per- 
ception.^ It is certain, however, that in their expositions 
the differences tend to become more prominent than the 
formal identity. The Middle school showed a pronounced 
drift towards the Platonic distinction between soul and 
body, and made a distinction between human and animal 
perceptions tending towards a distinction in kind between 
the human and animal souls. Some even asked if animals 
could have souls at alL The Later Stoics tend to go back 
from this position, which was quite incompatible with the 
general Stoic doctrine.' The general Stoic view, however, 
admitted no difference between soul and body. Further, 
when the Stoics speak as they do of the parts of the soul, 

1 Sezt Emp. Math, ix. 102. (R.P. ' Compare Epiotetus's and ICarcuB 
610.) DiQg. Laert viL 159. (R.P. Aureliua'a views of the souL 
511.) 
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this expression again mnst be held to signify merely differ- 
ence of function, not local separation or distinction of nature. 
At the same time, it must be said that the Stoics differed 
considerably about the way in which reason and the different 
types of perception (attrOffai^) were related. Oenerally 
speaking, there were distinguished in the soul:^ 

1. The ruling part (to ^ycfiovi^Kov, voih, reason); 

2. The five senses; 

3. The faculty of language (to ^vqTiicov) \^ 

4. The faculty of generation (to inrepfiaTCKov). 

The senses and reason were, I say, represented differently 
in their relation to one another. According to one view the 
'ffyefioviKovt so to speak, stretched out through the organs of 
sense, the currents of activity used the organs of sense as 
channels, and the function of perception (aXaOriaisi) was 
only exercised by reason.' The other view* tended to give 
a kind of independent function to sense, and to place the 
contribution of reason in a secondary position. Were it 
only a relation between reason and sense, it might be possible 
to reconcile these two views and to give a statement strictly 
in accordance with the general Stoic principles; but the 
Stoics introduced such a multiplicity of intermediate stages 
in their representation of the way in which knowledge 
comes about, as to make it almost impossible to arrive at 
a satisfactory result in respect to the psychology involved. 



1 P8.-Plut Plao, W. 4, 4. (R.P. 
609.) Of. Nemes. NaL Bom. 96. 
(Peanon, Fr. of Zeno^ 98.) 

^ It is remarkable that the Stoics 
in their view of language should have 
reyived the strange doctrine which 
we find in some of the Heraditeans. 
Aocording to them, there was a quite 
mechanical connexion between sensa- 
tion and the faculty of speech. They 
held that when soul was properly 
affected by any ol^eot of sensation it 



responded with the appropriate name 
or word. All difficulties in this con- 
ception the Stoics got over by 
pointing to the many impediments 
which prevented sense - apprehensicMi 
being perfectly appropriate. Thus 
mistake in a name was said to be 
due to the fact that the thing was 
wrongly apprehended. 

' See passages quoted in note 1. 

^ Implied in the Stoic theory of 
knowledge. 
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In regard to knowledge, indeed, the Stoics intermixed 
problems of a logical kind with those more strictly 
psychological This distinction was not obvions to them. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine finally how the 
controlling or directing part of the soul was related to the 
five organs of sense. The Stoics represent the connexion 
in a thoroughly materialistic way. Streams of rational 
yapour extend from the ^€fioviK6v to the organs of sense ; 
and the organs of sense would thus appear to be no more 
than specialised functions of the controlling intellect But, 
as is generally the case with a doctrine which desires to 
recognise no difference of kind, which proposes to resolve 
all differences into diffefences of degree, there is a certain 
indefiniteness in the Stoic doctrine. Perhaps their view 
was that, while the senses are properly to be regarded as 
functions of the ^e^Lovi/cov, the latter has also certain 
activities of its own. And probably some part of the 
indefiniteness attaching to the classification of the parts 
of the soul is to be ascribed to the changes which the 
Stoic doctrine of knowledge underwent, when it sought 
to defend itself from criticisms pressed upon it by the 
Academics and Sceptics. 

In general tendency the Stoic theory of knowledge has the 
appearance of strenuous empiricism. The foundation of all 
knowledge is sense-perception. And in some ways they are 
to be foupd urging the familiar arguments of the Nominalist.^ 
On the other hand, when we push farther into their doctrine, 
we find them employing notions, calling in processes, which 
stand widely removed from empiricism as ordinarily under- 
stood. Perhaps here again the explanation may be found by 
reference to their general conception of the cosmos. The 
substance of things is material, and consequently the process 
of knowledge is represented as one of mechanical action and 

1 Diog. Laert vii. 61. (Pearson, Fr. ofZeno, 28.) ; 
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reaction. On the other hand, the coemos is a whole, a 
system ; and, whatever be the substance of its parts, there 
is possible in relation to them and to their connexions a 
quite scientific intelligible or rational representation. 

Thus the Stoics begin by treating the process of perception 
(afcrft^cTi?) as being literally an impression, a stamp. Zeno 
and Cleanthes both use the word rvirmai^ ^ (obviously taken 
from the illustration of a block of wax used in the Theastetus,^ 
probably with reference to Antisthenes). Chrysippns some- 
what later maintained that sense-perception must be called 
an alteration {irepoUoai^X and an alteration moreover of the 
rational part of the soul.' Later Stoics insisted that sense- 
perception was not the alteration, but the apprehension of 
the alteration either in the percipient or in the rational part 
of the soul. The effect of sense-perception was designated 
by a very important term, ^avr^urla, a term equivalent to 
' presentation,' ^ whatever is given to mind, or is there as a 
content more or less definitely apprehended. On these pre- 
sentations rested all knowledge; but not all presentations 
could be called true.^ Nor indeed — what I shall afterwards 
notice ^ — were all presentations to be ascribed to action upon 
the oigans of sense; presentations could spring up from 
other causes.^ If, then, not all sense-perceptions are true, 
what constitutes the ground of distinction between true and 
false? It was through this particular problem that the 
Stoics began the general discussion of the criterion of know- 



^ Diog. Laert. vii. 50. ^oMrairla 
94 iari r^wris iw ^vxf. (R.P. 484 a. 
Pearson, Fr, of Zeno, 7.) 

2 Plato, Theat. 191 o. 

s Sext. Emp. Math. yH 228-241. 
Cf. Zeller, Stoiei, Epieureant, and 
Seeptici, 78. 

^ It iB used hj the Stoics in so com- 
prehensive a way as to be nearly akin 
i^/idei^^ ixz Bullish philosophy (as in 



Locke's Essay). The problem of 
certainty in knowledge is more often 
approached in Stoic discussions from 
the side of ^arrnrla than from that 
of ciirBriais : , Cicero always calls it 
vuum. 

» Ps-Plut. Plac. XV. 8, 9. 

' See below, p. 288. 

7 Sext Emp. Maih. yil 251. (R.P. 
484 a.) 
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ledge; and thej introduced a number of eztremelj subtle 
distinctions, with regard to some of which it must be said 
that it is very difficult to iSnd a quite uniform tendency 
among the Stoic writers. 

First of all, we must remember that in the process of per- 
ception there is no doubt a certain stamping or impressing 
of the organs of sense, and so far the mind might be said to 
be passive. On the other hand, the mode of existence of the 
rational faculty is always represented as being more or less 
active ; it stretches out towards the impressions ; and these 
impressions, even when we regard them as made not on the 
organs of sense but on the rational power, are not received 
in a merely passive fashion. This indeed is obvious from the 
consideration that we do not accept as true every sense- 
presentation that occurs. There is then a kind of double 
function in sense -presentation. On the one hand it is 
relatively passive, on the other relatively active. Just as 
light makes manifest both itself and the objects that are 
present, so sense - presentation shows itself and also the 
object that has given occasion to it^ 

Is there, then, in either of these aspects an element to 
be detected which will serve to determine when a sense- 
presentation is deserving of credit, or rather, must inevitably 
be accepted as true ? To this the Stoics seem first to have 
said that there was in the true sense-presentation a certain 
perspicuity, definiteness, clearness (ivepyeia) ' — what Cicero 
called perspicwUas or emdemtia.^ This evidence it is that 
constitutes the ground for our judgment of assent, our 
affirmation that the sense-presentation represents truth. A 
presentation which has such qualities that it constrains 
assent (avyKaTddea-isi), has qualities such as it could not 

1 Ps.-Plut. PUtc IT. 12, 1. (R.P. 484 a. Peanon, ^. qf Zetio, 9.) 
484 a.) * Cio. Aead. u. 17. 

2 Sext Emp. Math. ylL 257. (R.P. 
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possess if there were not a real thing corresponding to it. 
Such presentations are true, and they constitute indeed our 
criterion of truth. The Stoics used in this respect a very 
remarkable term which has caused much trouble to inter- 
preters — ^avraala KaraXrfTrrcKi^ — a presentation which lays 
hold upon the mind and extorts from it assent^ 

The doctrine of this convincing, irresistible, knowledge- 
giving presentation was subjected to close criticism ; and the 
Stoics found it necessary to make very considerable additions 
to it. That is to say, they proceeded — and one must allow 
quite in accordance with their principles — to point out that, 
even with such presentations, knowledge was not finally 
attained. These presentations were, so to speak, isolated bits 
of knowledge. They had to be combined and arranged before 
they could be said to constitute science.' The Stoics thus 
contemplated what may be called a genetic account of 
science, in the midst of which there enters a term which 
has played too great a part in the general accounts of their 
philosophy — 'common notions' {icoival hvouu)} These 
have been taken to mean innate truths; but in fact what 
the Stoics meant by them was that in the normal develop- 
ment of the human intellect certain truths appeared at a 
particular time, and could not appear before. The common 
nature which is in every man, and which indeed constitutes 
his link of connexion with the universe, of course expresses 
itself in the natural history of mind in a quite uniform way. 

^ Sext. Emp. ifath, vii. 247. Cf. giyes rise to the content. See below, 

Cioero, Aoad, ii. 145. For a discus- p. 284 f. 

sion of the meaning of ^u^airta Kara' ' Diog. Laert. viL 47. uMjw re 

Kinrruefi, see Pearson, Fr, of Zeno, ti)v iwiffrtinriw ^eurlp 1l K€trd\ii^v 

10. How are we to distinguish this iur^aX^ If l(ir ip ^turraaMtf wpov^d^ti 

KardKfftjfis {eomprtheniio, apprehen- ^crdirrctfroy inrh K&you. oOk dyfv 9h 

sion) from cvyxardBwis (assent) and r^s SiaA.ficriJic^f $§9plas rhv ao^p 

from Kpiais (judgment) t They are tarrogrov ictcBai ip ^^79». 
closely connected probably, and their * PB.-Plut. Plac, iv. 11, 1. (R.P. 

relation points towards a distinction 485.) 
between content and the thing which 
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In the reference to the wise man ((to^o^, inrovBaio^) as the 
only possessor of wisdom, there is indicated one of the ways 
by which the Stoics sought to evade the force of the criticisms 
brought against their doctrine of the convincing presentation. 
They could hardly maintain that mistakes were impossible, 
that the inner perspicuity of a presentation was sufficient, even 
if that were increased by argument — ^though they maintained 
that there must be taken into account all the causes of error 
in regard to receiving a presentation. But they could main- 
tain and did maintain that such error only indicated that the 
apprehending mind was not perfectly adapted to its sur- 
roundings.^ Just as on the moral side any vice indicated 
that the man's moral nature was not in harmony with its 
surroundings, so in the intellectual world, if a man's reason 
were quite normal, if he had taken all precautions, if he had 
attained to wisdom, then for such a person no 'opinions' 
were possible; he was always right. The wise man, said 
the Stoics, has no opinions.' And thus also the Stoics 
sought to overcome the difficulty implied in the conception 
of assent, which seems to combine two characteristics, 
freedom and constraint. Divergence between these two is 
a mark of imperfection. In the wise man they are identical. 
He never gives his assent except to what has in itself the 
qualities that constrain assent He ia perfectly free, per- 
fectly necessitated. 

Turn now to the passage from Cicero' in which Zeno's 

^ Exactly anticipatizig H. Spencer. * Cic Acad. ii. 146. At scire negatis 

' Stob. EeL ii 112. /AiySiv 8' i^o- quemquam rem ullaxn nisi sapientem. 

Xoftpdiftar iur$twms dXXh /aoAAov dff- £t hoc quidem Zeno gestu conficiebat. 

^aXSr KoL fitpaims Bi6 jcaU /ii|8i Nam, cum eztenmB digitia adversam 

Bo^dC^iw rbv ao^w. (Pearaon, Fr. of manum ostenderat, "visum" inquie- 

Zmo, 168.) The notion of the ' wise bat "huiusmodi est'* Deinde, cum 

man' ia a purely theoretical notion, paullum digitoe oontrazerat, '*ad- 

equivalent to the 'absolute know- sensus huiusmodi." Tum cum plane 

ledge' of the idealist. compresserat pugnumque fecerat, 
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Statement conoerning knowledge appears. There, as the first 
stage — that which is symbolised by the hand just put 
forward with the fingers stretched oat — there is what was 
called in Cicero's account the visvmy the ^avraala. Obvi- 
ously the intention is to emphasise the relatively passive 
character of the whole operation which consists in the 
appearance of a ^vraaLa or presentation in the mind. The 
^vT^urla, we must remember, was also regarded by Zeno 
as an impression. Still, it is not to be forgotten that 
nowhere in the Stoic cosmos is there any exhibition of pure 
passivity. There must be some reaction on the part of the 
soul in order that the impression should be received at all. 
The Stoics might say, so far following Aristotle, that the 
soul, before impressions were made upon it, was like a tablet 
on which nothing was written; but they could not forget 
that the tablet in such a case was anything but purely re- 
ceptive, — that it had its own special and variable degree of 
tension, and must therefore react when stimulated. It is far 
from clear what function this reaction discharges in the 
theory of knowledge. The presentation {(^vracria) is always 
with the Stoics a content of mind, something at which the 
inner eye looks and about which our thinking may be exer- 
cised. Is it possible that the reaction should be indicated 
by that second process which Zeno indicated by the figure of 
slightly bending hi5 fingers, and which Cicero calls adsmsus 
(avyKarddeav:) ? — a most perplexing question. 

To some extent this view would appear correct Every 
^avraaia has a certain measure of attractive force, calls 
forth assent to a certain amount. The assent might there- 
fore fairly be regarded as, so to speak, the subjective contri- 

oomprehenuonem illam eue dioebat : vehementerque oomprenerat scieii- 

qua ex similitudine nomen ei rei tiam talem eaae dioebat, cuius com- 

quod antea non fuerat Karixi^iv im- potem nin sapientem esse neminem. 

posuit. Cum autem laevam manum (Pearson, Fr» of ZtnOi 88.) 
adverterat et ilium pugnum arte 
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bution to the whole process of having a presentation. At 
the same time, it must be allowed that the Stoics nse this 
term ovyKarddeat^ with a great variety of references ; and 
in particular it becomes equivalent in them to the accept- 
ance as true of some judgment propounded or contemplated. 
Perhaps here it might be possible to establish some kind of 
genetic connexion. In the same way, in regard to a corre- 
sponding modem problem, one may think that there is a 
most intimate relation — a relation of dependence — between 
the objectivity which presents itself first at the lower stage of 
perception, and the highly abstract conception of objective 
order which appears as implied in our developed judgments. 
To return now for a moment to the ^avraaUu, the presen- 
tations. Cicero's passage gives no indication of any variation 
in the sources from which presentations may come. It is 
evident that the Stoics took the term ^vrfuria in the wide 
acceptation in which 'presentation' has been employed in 
modern psychology, and included thereunder all contents 
of consciousness. Of these no doubt sense - perceptions 
were the most important, and they perhaps lent themselves 
the most readily to explanation by the metaphor 'impres- 
sion.' But there were others. The Stoics allowed of pre- 
sentations that had no real counterparts, not only for the 
moment, but from the nature of what was represented. 
They allowed of presentations of moral qualities and of the 
divine, both of which, though corporeal, yet did not fall 
within the direct sphere of sense-perception, — for example, 
the judgment ' this is good ' or ' is bad.' Such presentations 
were said by the Stoics to be formed by the understanding.^ 
Evidently in their case, as in the case of sense-presentations, 
the presentation itself is no guarantee for the existence of 
the corresponding reality. The senses may deceive us. 
(This the Epicureans denied.) 

1 Pfc.Plut. PlM. iv, 11, 1. (R.P. 485.) 
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The Stoics perhaps originally contented themselves with 
maintaining that, so far at least as sense-presentations were 
concerned, there must be points of difference sufficient to 
distinguish a true from a false presentation. Doubtless in 
support of this they advanced their general proposition that 
in the universe there are no two things absolutely identical. 
There are always differences, which it is therefore possible 
to apprehend. 

If this were the first position taken by the Stoics, it 
becomes intelligible how they should lay the greater stress 
on what may be called the internal characters of the true 
presentation. It is by its own light that the true presenta- 
tion demonstrates its truth. And thus the presentation 
possessed of such internal clearness and distinctness might 
have been regarded by them as one that constrained assent. 
StiU, against this there has to be put the doubt as to whether 
by the expression 'constrained assent' we have correctly 
signified what is called by Cicero here comprehensio 
(KardXrj^Ini:), and indicated by the figure of the clenched fist. 
It would almost seem as though there were involved that 
reference from the presentation to the thing of which it is 
the symbol, whereby we have knowledge of the thing. The 
state of mind would be that in which we assert without 
hesitation that there does exist, and must exist, an object 
corresponding to the presentation in consciousness. The 
consciousness, the intellectual reference to the outer world, 
which is distinguished from the presentation, seems to be 
involved in the idea of comprehensio. The total state of 
mind is that in which the presentation plays its appropriate 
part as an instrument of knowledge. 

It is quite in accordance with this interpretation that we 
should find the Stoics later admitting the need for going 
beyond the internal characters of the presentation and con- 
sidering what may be called the external relations ; for ex- 
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perience shows that it is very possible to be deceived even 
in regard to presentations that seem clear and distinct 
Accordingly, all such presentations have to be tested in 
accordance with such rules of evidence as can be deduced 
from the general conception of science. Here again, in the 
case of this camprefiensio, the Stoics leave us in the dark as 
to what is the subjective contribution. It is doubtless some 
form of assent or judgment — ^perhaps a judgment that is, so 
to speak, expressed with a special degree of force. Indeed, 
their whole manner of conceiving this problem brings them 
near to the modem representation of the process as consist- 
ing in a combination, an adaptation, of outer impression to 
inner belief. 

'Belief is just the term we want as an equivalent to 
what the Stoics called avyKardOetn^, and with its help we 
can do justice, I think, to both sides of the Stoic doctrine. 
For the Stoics desire to do two things: first, to explain 
objective knowledge from the characteristics of the present- 
ation ; and secondly, to allow a share to the reaction of the 
individual soul on the change produced in it by the present- 
ation. Were the whole weight placed upon the external 
conditions, the arguments of the Sceptics would be irre- 
sistible. But the external characters are not altogether 
sufficient On the other hand, the whole weight must not 
be placed on the internal, for that would place human 
thinking out of its relation to the system of things. The 
Stoics do their best to keep both sides together. The 
external characters are those from which we start. They 
are, with due correction, those to which we return. The 
correction which is essential they receive by the inner 
processes of thinking. What they meant, then, by Belief 
(as we may call it) is not a purely blind emotional con- 
dition, but a state more or less intellectual, capable of 
finally being made intellectual in the highest degrea 
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These inner processes that have been referred to are 
symbolised, in the passage quoted from Cicero, by the figure 
of the one hand laid upon and compressing the closed fist 
This is called iwum^firf (science) ; and here the Stoic teach- 
ing is more than usually full of apparent contradictions. 
There can be no doubt that the Stoics expressed themselves 
at times in such a manner as to imply a doctrine very much 
like that of innate ideas. On the other hand, at times they 
indulge in the crudest empiricism. 

The truth is that their position enables them to combine 
both. The human soul and its rational part has a structure 
or nature of its own — that is to say, expressive of its place in 
the universe ; and there are a variety of ways in which that 
implicit nature may become explicit. The preconceptions or 
common notions, which the Stoics undoubtedly allow to the 
human mind, might be explained by them in either of the 
two ways : either as results to which all who develop 
normally arrive at definite stages, or as expressions of the 
common nature of all called forth by special occasions. The 
Stoics did not regard these two ways as in complete opposi- 
tion. Bather their systematic point of view compelled them 
to identify them. 

There is one part of the Stoic doctrine of knowledge that 
does not find a place in this treatment of the criterion of 
truth. The Stoics, as we saw, r^arded everything real as 
corporeaL But they allowed that there were certain things 
incorporeal and therefore unreal,^ and yet not absolutely to 
be excluded from the realm of existence. In the first place, 
it followed from the comprehensive picture they entertained 
of the totality of physical existence that it was one and 
limited ; the world of real existence had therefore to be con- 
ceived as having beyond its limits the void, r^arded no 

^ Sext. Emp. Math, x. 218. t&p fiodrrtu^ its Kticrbw ical Kwhw ical r6wo¥ 
ik iLfffai»/irm¥ riatrapa CI817 icarap<9- Ka\ XP^*^^* (B.P. 496 b.) 
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doubt after the fashion of void space (to k€v6v)} The void had 
to be admitted as in some way existing, but it lay outside 
the cosmos in which there was no void, and was there- 
fore incorporeal Likewise they r^arded as incorporeal, 
and yet as somehow requiring recognition in the scheme of 
things, place and time, local and temporal position, and — 
most interesting of all — ^what they called ' the uttered ' (rh 
Xe/crd or to Xcktop).^ If we seek an equivalent for this 
conception in modem language, we shall only find it by 
the help of the distinctions which one draws in logic and 
psychology between (1) the verbal act of representing an 
idea ((rrffuuvov^ 4^<ovri), (2) the objective facts to which this 
representation refers (rvyx^pov), and (3) the content of the 
representation itself {<njfjuuv6fievov, Xe/crSv), Or take, for 
example, as the Stoics did, a word. We distinguish there 
(1) the particular sound ; (2) the object referred to, John as 
he exists for himself; and (3) the signification or meaning, 
what is said in or by the word. It is this third element 
which is^ equivalent to to "Keierov. It is not the word ; it is 
not the thing; it is something between, tied up with the 
other two factors but not identical with either.' The Stoics 
(with a few exceptions) had to say that it existed. It is a 
doctrine which, carelessly stated, can easily lead to the 
doctrine of representative ideas. A presentation is cor- 
poreal ; the things apprehended thereby are corporeal ; the 



1 Diog. Laert vii 140. (RP. 496.) 
^Sezt.Emp.ifat^yiiill. olinrbriis 
ffroas rpla ^dfi*vot ffvCvyf?p &AAi}Xoit, 
r6 Tff <nifuup6fupw Ktd rh truiuuvov koX 
rb rvyxivov iv ffrifxaivoy ft.kv c7rdi 
rV 4xat^i^t otov r^v Atww {HitAaiwd" 
fi€POP 8^ aitrh rb wpSyfia 7b bi^ abrris 
9fi\o^fitPow Kal oS i^fictr fi^w &m- 
Xafifi<iv6fi§0a rp ^HMr4ptf vofn/^urra- 
fUvov buwot^, ol 8i fidppapot ' obx 
hrtdowri xalw^p rris 0«i^t iucoborrw 
rvyxdyop 8i rb iitrbs inroKflfiwoWt 



Skrwtp abrhs 6 Alw, ro^ctw 54 9bo 
fikp tlvcu (T^fMrOf Ka$dwfp r^w ^i^v 
Kal rb Tuyx^oWf tp 82 dc^ftaroPf &a- 
w€p rh arifuUp6fiwop wpSr/fia ical XtK- 
r6Pf twtp b\fi64s re ylptreu fj ^tv9os, 
(R.P. 487.) 

s Ammon. De Interpr, 100 a 10 ed. 
Brandis. fi4(rov rod re ro^fiaros koI 
rov wpdyfjueros, tw9p ol iarh rrjs <rroaf 
bwoTi$4firrot Xticrhtf ^{(ovr bvopui^uv, 
(R.P. 487 a.) 
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word is also corporeal; bnt the meaning of the word (to 
XeKTov) is incorporeal. It seems to me that here again we 
find the Stoics raising a problem of extreme interest which 
their doctrine did not enable them satisCEU^torily to solve. 
It is the same distinction as that between the true and the 
really existent Our words, our thoughts, habitually imply 
reference to an order which nevertheless cannot be simply or 
without qualification identified with the actual order of fact. 
The Stoics seem to have been led to this speculation 
through their discussion with regard to general terms. They 
were thorough-going nominalists in one way; but on the 
other hand they could not fail to see that general terms 
pre-eminently, many other terms in less degree, indicated 
what was thought of and yet from its nature could not find 
a place in the cosmos. They raised the problem but gave 
no solution. 
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ETHICS 



The fundamental position of the Stoic Ethics follows very 
directly from the more comprehensive speculative doctrines. 
There are, of course, difTerences in that fondamental position, 
arising very largely from some differences among the Stoics 
regarding the relation between intellectual apprehension and 
volition. Impulse, however, on the whole the Stoics tend, if 
not to identify with intelligence, at least to keep in the 
closest relation therewith. The whole action of man is there- 
fore to be regarded, like his rational life, as the expression on 
the one hand of his nature, and on the other of his position 
in the scheme of things.^ Everything has a constitution. 
Man, therefore, by reason of the fact that his constitution 
is emphatically reason, has a final end prescribed for him, 
a life in conformity with nature — that is, with reason. Such 
a character exhibits itself first in its tendency to act in 
accordance with the fundamental constitution of the agent. 
The primitive impulse may therefore fairly be called effort 
after preservation.^ This term is all-comprehensive, for it 
names not only the minimum required for the continuance 
of animal life but also the full development of what is 
possible for the rational nature. Modes of action which 

1 Diog. Laert. vm. 87. Sc^f» r4Xas rfiy ZXmw. (R.P. 514 b.) 
yivvrai rh dffoXot^tftfi rf ^6991 (^v^ twtp ' See R.P. 515 and notes a, b, c. 
iirrl ttard r§ n)y ainov ital icar& n)r 

T 
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thus coirespond to what is involved in the natnie of the 
agent are called comprehensively by the Stoics Ka0i^Kovra 
— offi/cia, duties. Among such duties we may, of course, 
distinguish a gradation from those which lie closest to the 
individual to those which take in the fortunes and actions of 
others. All duties have a natural foundation. Sociability 
and the like have as foundations, first, the natural impulse 
of friendliness ; secondly, the fact that all men form part of 
one and the same complete system, that they are organic 
parts of the whole, that the soul of each individual is but 
a part of the universe, and that therefore for all men there 
is one state and one law.^ This all-embracing state is the 
end for which our individual nature is constructed, whence 
it is the natural duty of the individual to prefer the weUsre 
of the whole to his own interest 

So far it has seemed as if nature, working in man, pre- 
scribed the first code of moral duties and determined the 
social structure within which such duties find scope for their 
realisation. But the nature of man is more than mere im- 
pulse {opfirD? There is in him the power of considering, 
judging, estimating the relative worth of what is brought 
before him in a merely mechanical fashion. On this first 
grade of primary duties {irp&ra olKeia, rh irp&ra tcark 
^vaiv) there is superinduced in strict conformity with nature 
a second code, or re-reading of the primary duties in the 
light of reflective self-consciousness. More is required of a 
reasonable being than that he should just act in accordance 

1 Cf. M. AureL viL 9. 'wijrra. fi4\ii rov tr^/uiTos, ro&row f^*' ^^' 

dAA^Aott iwnrXdKrrai Kol ^ vivZwis X6yw iv Zt€ffrwo'i rd Xayuc^ wp6s fdoM 

Updf jcal ax^^^t^ t' oMw itXX6Tptov evvtfrfUuf iiaT€irK9vatrfi4wa. /loAAor 94 

dXAo &XAy. <rvyKarar4TaKTai ydp, koX <roi ii roirov i^o-is vpoirrff^tireu, ik» 

ffvyicofffiu rhp aMp ic6<rfJM¥. K6fffus r§ wp^s iavrhw woXXditis X^r, Bri /m4\om 

yhp cff 4^ awdrrotv, Kvl Otbs eft M 9tfd rov 4k rSip koyacmp weHj/ucTOf, 

w4rrm¥t Koi oMa fUa, koI wdftos eft, * In the case of the lower iwimfy^ 

\6yos Koufbt wdirrmw r&w votp&p Cff^v. what is leard r^r ^6ctw is simply what 

... 13. oJ6¥ 4crip 4v ipmiUwoit rh is msrh r^y dp/Ai^y. 
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with his nature. A rational being cannot just mechanically 
act in accordance with his nature. He is aware of his im- 
pulses, and apprehends in them an order and arrangement 
such as he discerns in the universe at large. 

The full and comprehensiye ground for the action of a 
rational being therefore involves a certain harmonious sym- 
metrical arrangement of the natural impulses. (Hence the 
Stoics always tend to identify the good and the beautiful.) 
The full and complete ground could be called perfection. 
From this distinction arises a very important doct^ne of the 
Stoic ethics : Virtue is life in accordance with reason — life, 
therefore, which has not only natural ends but in which 
the natural ends have been brought into proportion and 
harmony by reason. Even the primary duty when per- 
formed has no excellence unless illuminated by the light of 
reason, — unless performed on the rational ground that for 
a reasonable being such an action is absolutely necessary. 
The primary duties at this stage become morally right 
actions which are performed from right impulse, which are 
recognised as to be done on account of their rightness, 
KaropOwfiara, This marks the transition from natural good 
to moral good. The distinction, once drawn, rapidly became 
sharper.. The Stoics as a whole, especially the more rigorous 
of them, tended to emphasise the perfection (reXeiiTr)^) of 
actions right in themselves and done for the sake of their 
rightness. Only such constituted the virtuous conduct of 
the good man (avrovSaw, 0*0^69). Some of the Stoics tended 
to follow the Cynic line of according moral value only to the 
inner disposition^ and of regarding the outer act as in itself 
indifferent. All other actions were vicious — a strenuousness 
of distinction which had to be mitigated by the re-admission 
of some KoO'fiKovTa as fUaav irpd^ei^. Looking to the end or 
choice of the good, the absolute distinction between the one 
perfect good and all else as evil had to be mitigated by 
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adnutting the wide class of aZi^^pa, indifferent actions, 
which were subdivided into the relatively preferable {irpourr 
fxha) and the relatively objectionable {airoirpovriiiha). 

It is part of the Stoic tendency to unity of principle that 
just as they removed the Aristotelian distinction between 
reason and the lower functions of the soul, so with much 
exaggeration they endeavoured to hold fast to the unity of 
virtue. From the exaggerated statement that all virtues are 
one, they drew the still more exasperating conclusion that 
he who has one virtue has all, so that he who is without 
one is absolutely vicious. But their doctrine of the unity of 
virtue, more sanely considered, must be interpreted just as 
we interpret the unity of the soul — ^that is, as compatible 
with differences, nay, even as requiring differences in order 
that the unity may exist. Virtue is not the principle of any 
one line of action. They gaye it the name htdOeav^ (dis- 
position), a certain settled and permanent state of the soul 
with regard to action.^ Now for a rational being the 
essential in every such disposition is insight, power of re- 
cogmsing the true relations of things. They thus tended 
to reproduce, though with important modifications, the old 
Socratic definition that virtue is knowledge. They evaded 
the difficulties of Socrates partly by denying the absoluteness 
of the popular antithesis between knowing and desiring or 
acting, partly by defining in so concrete a fashion the notion 
of knowledge that there could be involved in it the charac- 
teristic distinct virtues. Thus, for example, in knowledge as 
required for right action there are implied the four primary 

virtues — 

(1) The relatively more intellectual recognition called 

^ The StoicB to some extent revene = a l|ty which does Dot admit of 
the Aristotelian use of the words l|if yariation in Intensity. See Stob. Kd, 
and Stdt^fftf-tf. With them the latter ii. 7, 5 : Diog. Laert. vii. 98. 
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sometiines hj them <f>p6vrf(nq or avpeai^, good sense, from 
which followed in application good judgment, tactfnlness, 
qnickness of perception, dexterity. 

(2) Knowledge implies further that power of bearing up 
on the part of the individual against what seems evil, 
against his wishes — ^in short, that which constitutes Courage 
(apSpeia). With courage of course are connected the varie- 
ties of elevation, strength of mind, endurance, perseverance, 
firmness, all involving and dependent on the quiet confidence 
in things and in himself, which only the wise man enjoys. 
(Note how paradoxical any moral doctrine becomes when 
pressed home.) 

(3) The wise man must have as one component of his 
wisdom that temper which corresponds to his true attitude 
in regard to that very important component of natural ex- 
perience, pleasure. The characteristic excellence here is 
Temperance (a-coiPpoavvr)), with which goes invincibility as 
against the assaults of pleasure, modesty or decorousness, 
orderliness, moderation. 

(4) Wisdom was not, so to speak, an individual fact in the 
scheme of things recognition of which in its true relations 
constitutes knowledge. Our fellow -men occupy in it an 
important determining place, the knowledge of which, in- 
volving recognition of our due relations to others, constitutes 
the characteristic excellence of Justice (S^icatoirvi/i;)— imply- 
ing fairness, integrity, honesty, &c.' 

Thus the Stoics managed to recognise and reproduce the 
familiar fourfold classification of the virtues presented by 
Plato. They were inclined to sum up the practical and 
the theoretical in the ideal concrete form of the Wise Man 
who has all intellectual excellence and all moral disposi- 
tions; whose mode of life, therefore, and action are the 

1 Cf . Cic. De Off, i. 48, 158. Cioero'a tow, modmUio (iyicpdrua), 
liBt iBJutUlia, pruderUia, magnanimu 
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perfect expression of what onght to be, and who therefore 
enjoys hj right the concomitant of perfect action, perfect 
happiness. 

I said it was ahnost inevitable that the Stoics should find 
difficulties in working out their conception of a single prin- 
ciple expressed in an infinite variety of individual forms. 
The difficulties to some extent resemble the difficulties met 
with in dealing with the notion of space and time— -namely, 
to do justice to both factors, continuity and discreteness. To 
the Stoics the difficulty arises from their tendency to make 
distinctions too absolute for accommodation to their other 
conception, singleness of principle, which can only admit of 
differences in degree.^ 

^ The Soeptics turned against the by arguments of this type, seems to 

Stoics, particularly against Chrysip- have taken refuge in the arbitrary 

pus, a favourite form of argument, resolve to go no farther. He in fact 

namely, trtapttnis, which is really the just called a halt (^ovxdCuw), See 

fallacy termed 'the heap/ or * the bald- Sezt Emp. ifatA. viL 416. 
head.' Now Chrysippus, when pressed 
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8^hrci|ut (potentuJity), 155, 220 n., 
233 ; in Stoics, 264. 

fyicpdma, 293 n. 



ilSot, Plato, 97 n., 105 n., 179 n.; 

Aristotle, relation to r4\os, 156. 
•tSdXa {nmiulaera), Demoeritus's 

theory of, 64. 
ctvcu, technical term in Aristotle, 242 ; 

rd ieytO^ that, 159. 
•KKpCyto'vai, 8. 
4Mir^»p«Mif, 46, 272 n. 
iktyiriKAt, 174. 
IfiViipCa (empirical knowledge), 185 ; 

in aniinal life, 204 ; origin of, 234 ; 

and ivurriifiaif ib. 

M|ry«a, of ^wroffla, 279. 

h4pytM (Aristotle), 155, 220 n., 221 n. 
244 ; in Stoics, 264. 

ty If Mt, 80, 87. 

9v KttTd voXXmv, 179 n. 

IwoiA, 102. 

9v wapdL Ti voXXd, 179 n. 

hrnktxM (Aristotle), 155, 163, 202. 

If Av, Td, tiie principles of demonstra- 
tion, 171. 

^^9, lowest degree of tension (Stoic 
term), 271 and n., 280 n., 292 n. 

ifp To9 olff^vtv^oi, 234. 

IgayirY^t (induction), 97, 98, 185 f. ; 6 
i^ hrayuyris trvXXoyuriUs, 189. 

IvaKTiKc^ Xtfyoi, 74, 94. 

imOv|fc(a, 204 n. 

hrxnrHf^r{ (science), distinction between 
I6ia and, 80 ; Antisthenes on, 83 ; 
in Plato, Aristotle's equivalent, 
170; relation to vovs, 233; origin- 
ating in dfixtipla, 234; relation to 
the unchangeable, ib, ; always true, 
235; Stoic theory of, 280 n., 
286. 

hnm^yuoviKh cdMiitnt, Speusippus' 
doctrine of, 140- 

hrvmi^oviKhi X^yos, Speusippus' 
doctrine of, ib, 

irtfoUa^ 278. 

frqg, mode of existence of primary 
qualities, 68. 

cdMufMvCa, definition of, as Mpytia^ 
244. 

cMviiCo, the end of life (Democritus), 
6o« 

ttv^, 163 n., 164 n. 

t^, epithet of the cosmos (Timaw\ 
119. 

4^8oW( (pleasure), cause of movement 
(Kiwnffit), 203 ; rd ifii, 204 n. 

ippi(fM¥\MAft li, 272 and n. ; as vws^ 
276 ; relation to the senses, 277. 
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■ad ta^MM wprnKTiK^f 15$ ; rabtioo 
tofA%220n. 
vAi H (eoncrete lom cw lM it), cliane- 
tferutie of the esktcnt mbject, 154« 

ihHIi^ flbmi (alMtniet aneoee), 159 

■adn. 
Ti¥0§, 266 tad n. ; de g r e e s of, m law 

of wwwfaa, 270. 
T^vot d S fly (piece of forme), deecrip- 

tion of eoul ee, 218. 
TvOre end TQ«o9Tor, 121. 
Tvyx^uwr, 287. 
Ti«it0i«, 278 end n. 
T^i| (chenoe), in Arietotellen ooe- 

mologj, 187 ; in Aristotle's theoiy 

of neture, 157. 

iXi|, 8 end n. ; mmrk rifw t\ii9, 80, 85, 
86 ; Aristotle's theory of, 134, 220 
n. ; element in the concrete existent, 
166 ; 9p^ 0Xi|f 158. 

f Xi| Avmot (unquelified matter), 266 
n., 268 n. 

iXi| rcnfHy 167 n. 

vvooov'^ 121. 

ivoKiifMyor, t^ (subject of change), 
nature of (Aristotle), 158 ; identity 
of, 212. 

iw6Xi|ifif, ae function of the under- 
standing, 218. 

^tarmaria, repe e en tative function of 
the soul (Aristotle), 165 ; imagina- 
tion, 204 ; as intermediate between 
sense -perception and reason, 218, 
214; presentation, 278 and n., 
282, 288; Mpytia of, 279; Koro- 
Xiprrudj, 280 and m 




(image), efaanctsr o^ 214, 
216; mechenkal deteiminataon ol, 
215; rdataoD to theoretkel activity, 
A. ; Qpeiatioo of reason tfaroo^i, 
ib. ; and the functions of desire, ib^ 
216; fmrrJiirfuerm and mvs, 223; 
material basii of unitj, 224; re- 
striction of lowest focm of inteDeet 
to, 261, 252. 

155 n., 164 n. 
155 n. 
156 n., 161. 

I functioQ of undentaod- 
ing^ 218 ; as primary rirtoe, 293. 

^wnsvtf w^pl, Anaiimandffrs woric, 7 ; 
Empedodee' poem, 58. 

^mautSw, T^, fundamental Stoic doe- 
trine, 261, 262 n. ; ^vo-icel, 14 n. ; 
^vo-iK^ (^cXo7«^), 166 n. 

^4iTt% meaning of, 6, 8, 11 n. ; Arie- 
totle's conception o^ 166; Stoic 
term, 271 and n., 289 n. 

W^287. 

9tii n | ri i c rfi> , T^, as part of the soul, 
276. 

X«ipa, 122. 

Xmpnrr6^ 94 ; x^P^^^^'i of rovf, 221 n. 

4nix4» early denotation of the term, 
6 n., 7; Platonic doctrine, 103 ; and 
rovs, 117 ; Plato on, as principle of 
self - generated movement, 163 ; 
Aristotle on, as ^rrcXcxcio, ib, and 
n.; relation to ^uauHi, 166 n.; to 
rovf, 219 n. ; (Stoic term), 271 
and n. 

4^1X4 at96i|riid| (the sensitire soul), 
204, 218. 

4nfx^ Suwoifrudj, 204 n. 

i|nix'4 Spcvnac^ 208 n. 
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Absolute, ezistenoe, oommunion with, Agnosticism, of Protagoras and 

PUto's view of, 108 ; Antisthenes Qorgias, 71, 72. 

on, ib, ; Plato's conception of, 129 ; Agrippa (Soeptic), 260 n. 

relation to truth, 130 ; knowledge, Air, in Aristotle, 8 n. ; in Anazi- 

106, 143, 186, 188, 192, 281 n. ; the menes, 15 f., 25 ; in Pythagoreans, 

absolute, 226 ; absolute reason, 227- 25 ; in Diogenes of ApoUonia, 54 ; 

231 ; Neo-Platonic doctrine of ab- in Empedooles, 55 ; in Stoics, 268. 

sorption into, 253 and n. Alomseon of Croton (Pythagorean), 

Abstract, and concrete, in relation to 27. 

the Ideas, 146; essence (rd ri ^w Alexander of Aphrodisias (Peripatetic), 

clmi), 159 and n. ; notion, 218. interpretation of vovt^ 239, 250 f. 

Academy, the, doctrines of, 189-147 ; See iJso Index of Authorities, 

criticism of the Stoics, 260 and n., Alteration, qualitative, 40 ; kKKolmvis^ 

277. 9 n., 209 ; ^rtpoimffis, 278 and n. 

Accident, fallacies of, Eubulides, 85 ; Ammonius. See Index of Authori- 

accidental predicates, 176; am- ties. 

biguity of Aristotle's use of per Analogy, rejected by EuoUdes, 84. 

(tecidens, 206 and n. Analysis, 228. 

Achilles. See Index of Authorities. Anaxagoras, his One and Many, 14 n. ; 

Action, nature of right, 291 ; class of his doctrine, 49-54 ; and principle 

indifferent, 292. of contradiction, 177 ; ' unmixed ' 

Activity, of the soul, in sense-peroep- reason, 217 ; influence on Stoic 

tion, 209 ; in imagination, 215 ; theory of xpafftSf 263 ; indivisible 

theoretical, and ^earrdfffjMra, ib. ; nature of the universe, 268. 

as factor in all reality, 264- Anaximander, his cosmological system, 

268. 7-15 ; Parmenides' debt to, 33 ; 

Actuality, and potentiality, 156 ; anticipation of Empedodes, 57. 

4rrt\4x*ta as, to. ; and fMreLfioK"^, Anaximenes, 15 f . ; his conception of 

ib, ; and matter, 156 ; complete, air as the principle of things com- 

and Qod, 159, 161 ; priority of, pared to the Pythagorean void, 25 ; 

160 ; form as, 201 ; soul as, 202 ; mfluenoe on Stoic doctrine, 263. 

sense-perception as actualisation of Animal life, influence on Anaxagoras, 

potentiidity, 209 ; actual and po- 53 ; on Empedocles, 55 ; distin- 

tential applied to soul and reason, guished from vegetfble, 203 ; func- 

217-220, 228. tions, 204. 

Ad^fuus, 281 n., 282. Anthropomorphism, criticiaed by 

JSnesidemus (Sceptic), 260 n. Xenophanes, 30. 

^ther, function and nature of, 280 ; Antinomianism, relation to, of So- 

relation of, to rovs, ib. cratic and Cynic ethics, 76. 
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Antjfirtiin of AtfwlTTW ( A f^iff"*****?* )t 
28011. 

AntisfeheiMi (CynieX aad tlae Hfln- 
ditMO theoiy of the importMioe 
of nuoe^ 48, 82 ; doctrine, 79-88, 
89; critieinn of theory of TdaM, 
107; criticned by Flato, 109; in- 
flneooe on the Stoict, 269, 265 n. ; 
referaoee to, in TkeaietuB, 278. 

Antitheeii, b e twe e n 96^a end iwn^r^fai, 
Fleto, 170 ; Ariitot^ ib., 177, 178 ; 
betwe e n indiriduel and nniyenal, 
179; Aristotle*! solntion, in the 
world of generfttion, 182; in the 
intennedi»te iphere, 188 ; ineppUc- 
ftble to the Divine, tb. 

Apodietic, Aristotelian, nature of its 
premisses, 170 and n., 178; con- 
trasted with dialectic, 170, 177, 
178. 

Appetition ( W<s), 208, 204 n. 

Appc^riiension, development o^ 184 ; 
it indiridual as embodiment of 
type, ib. ; the immediate object of, 
198 L ; intoitive, 195 ; of primary 
data, <&., 196; of common and 
specific sensibles, 205-207 ; of the 
individual, 206 ; not separate from 
content, 211 ; concrete and its 
abstract notion, 218 ; of the intelli- 
gible, by rovs, 221 ff. ; of Mvr by 
itself, 225 fll ; of first principles, 
282-289, 242-244. 

Arab philosophy, 289, 252-254. 

Aroesilaas (Academician), 260 n. 

Archer-Hind, R. D., on relation of 
Ideas to the soul, 114 n. ; introduc- 
tions to Phado and Tnnmt, tb. 

Aristippus (Cyrenaic), 78. 

Aristotle— 

Influence of Plato on, 1, 188, 
149, 168 ; on the material cause, 8 
and n. ; on Thales, 5 ; on Anazim- 
ander, 8, 18 ; on <^cle of existence, 
20; on the Pythagoreans, t6., 21, 
23-27; on the Bleatics, 80-85; 
on Heraclitus, 42, 48, 47 ; on An- 
azagoras, 50-54 ; on Empedocles, 
56, 58 ; on the Atomists, 59, 62, 
65 ; on the term Sophist, 68 ; on 
Antisthenes, 80; on error, 82; 
criticised by Megarians, 84 ; on the 
theoiy of Ideas, 92-95, 128, 127, 
128, 180 n., 132-189, 146; on 
Speusippus' doctrines, 139 - 148 ; 
and Xenocrates, 144, 145. 

Philosophy, 149-255; difference 
between Plato and, 150, 288, 



289; the uallljf of physieal natmg^ 
150, 151 ; fnndamental cooceptiou, 
152-169; co n eepliiopg of diange 
and purpose, 158-157; nature of 
the ezktent, 158, 154, 156, 172, 
175-177, 182; gradation of fixed 
natural types, 141 n., 154, 156» 
157, 171, 172, 191, 194, 195, 220, 
286, 270 ; actuality and potentiafity, 
155, 160; form and matter, 15d, 
158, 159, 264 ; rdatmty of nwtter, 
158 ; t6 rf ^w «lmi, 159; unadeo- 
tific view of nature, 157 ; oooo^>- 
tion of development, 160; theory 
of real causation, d. ; the prime 
mover, God, A., 161, 162; eter- 
nity of the world of generatiao, 
161, 220, 235, 240, 241 ; doctrine of 
the soul, 168-169, 199-281, 282; 
nature o^ the immortaUty of the 
soul, 165; mwf, 167, 168, 190, 
195-198, 200 n., 204, 217-281, 
248-251; negative ehaxacter of 
the ultimate real exwtent, 168; 
hiatus in Aristotle's met^pAiynca, 
t6., 169 ; theory of knowledge, 170- 
198 ; principle of contradiction, 54, 
172-177; the concrete individual, 
182-186; syllogism and inductton, 
186-190; ultimate data of know- 
ledge, 190-198 ; immediat>e object 
of apprehension, 198, 194; induc- 
tion and the universal, 194, 105 ; 
intuition and discursive tlrang^t, 
195 • 198 ; psychology, 199 - 231 ; 
general nature of soul, 199 • 204 ; 
tiie sensitive soul, 204-218; inter- 
mediates between sense-perception 
and reason, 218-217 ; the rational 
soul, 217-227; truth, 226, 246; 
reason in man and absolute reason, 
227-231 ; intelligibility of the uni- 
verse, 240, 241; difficulties of 
Aristotelianism, 240-255; concep- 
tion of end, 153-157, 166, 205, 246 ; 
divine unity and concrete multi- 
plidty, 248, 249; doctrine of 
reason, later development, 249-264 ; 
fundamental dualum, 254, 265; 
modification of his views by Peripat- 
etics, 249-251 ; and Stoics, 257-294 ; 
continuity of Stoic and Aristotelian 
doctrine, 263, 264-269, 270; eter- 
nity and unity of the syetem of 
existence, 264 ; doctrine of irm/m, 
230, 269; macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, 272. See also Index of 
Authorities, 
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Aristozenwu See Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Art, Sophists and thecny of, 70; 
opposed to xarik p^w, 146; as 
cause in the world of generation, 
156 ; relation to chance, 157 ; re- 
sult of experience, 185, 234. 

Artificial objects, excluded from the 
Ideas, 146. 

AsceticiBm, tendency of rationalism 
to, 76. 

Assent, Stoic conception of, 279-285. 

Association of ideas, 102; laws of, 
217. 

Assumption, of essential relation, 
189; of existence, and definition, 
197. 

Atomism in Antisthenes' theory of 
knowledge, 81. 

Atomlsts, their criticism of popular 
theology anticipated by Anaxim- 
ander, 12 ; conception of void, 25 ; 
the indiyisible qucMitwn of the, 26 ; 
theozy of perception anticipated by 
Anaxagoras, 54 ; special doctrines 
of, 59-66 ; distinction between con- 
yention and nature, 70; effect on 
the Cyrenaics, 79; their units 
physunJ, 109. 

Atoms, nature of, 61 and n. ; differ- 
ences among, 61 ; question of 
weight, ib, ; movement, 62 ; ex- 
planation of movement of, ib, ; var- 
iety of movement of, 63 ; collision of, 
ib. ; vortex motion, ib, ; intelligible 
atoms, Megarian view, 85, 86. 

Atropos, Xenocrates' name for the 
intelligible world, 145. 

Attraction, principle of, in Anaxa- 
goras, 58 ; in Empedodes, 56-58. 

Augustine, St, and the theory of 
Ideas, 100. 

Averroee (Ibn Boschd), theory of 
Mvs, 239, 251-254; doctrine of 
unio, 253. See also Index of 
Authorities. 

Axioms, nature of mathematical, 171 ; 
common and special, ib,, 172, 190, 
196 ; nature of demonstration from, 
172; axiom of contradiction, 172- 
177. 

Beautiful, identified with the good 

(Stoics), 291. 
Being, relation of true, to world of 

generation (Plato), 109; as such, 

173. 
Belief, Stoic conception of, 285. 



Biological tendency in early Qreek 
thmight, 49. 

Body, Platonic explanation of the 
(Timau$\ 122 ; natural bodies pos- 
sessing life, 200, 201; organised, 
201, 202; relation of soul and, 
201, 202, 203 ; as subject of pre- 
dication, 202 ; gradation of organ- 
ised bodies, 203. 

Bryso, 89. 

Burnet, J., his interpretation of 
Anaximander's doctrine of innum- 
erable worlds, 11 ; his SaHy Qruk 
PhUotophy dted, 8 (10, 2nd ed.), 
p. 8 ; 53 (52, 2nd ed.), p. 13 ; 54 
(59, 2nd ed.), ib. ; 57 n., 66 (59 n. 
2, 2nd ed.), p. 14 ; 62-73 (61-72, 
2nd ed.), p. 9; 67 (64, 2nd ed.), 
p. 11 ; 79 f. (§ 29, 2nd ed.), p. 16 ; 
93 t, p. 18; 135 (149, 2nd ed.), 
p. 46 ; 325 (§ 157, 2nd ed.), p. 37 ; 
260 f. (279 f., 2nd ed.), p. 57 ; 353 
f. (c 9, 2nd ed.), p. 59 (footnote in 
each case). 

Callias (any individual man), 234. 

Callippus, 59 n. 

Cameades (Academician), 260 n. ; 
criticism of Stoics, 261. 

Category, Aristotelian, of o60-£a, 155 n. 

Cause, material, 3 ; of change, soul as, 
6 ; mind as, 52 ; love and hate as, 
56 ; of the mixed class (PAiZeitw), 
112 f . ; of self -originating move- 
ment, soul as, 116 f. ; errant, 121 ; 
mechanical (Aristotle), 137; Gkx>d 
not, to Speuaippus, 141 ; in Platonic 
definition of Idea, 145; final, as 
form, 156; types of efficient, in 
world of generation, i6. ; necessity 
of a first, 160 ; nature of efficient, 
ib. ; of first, 161, 239, 248 ; know- 
ledge of, 185 ; efficient and final, 
241 ; final and mechanical, indenti- 
fication by Stoics, 273 ; Stoic defi- 
nition of, ib. n. 

Chance, in Aristotle, theory of nature, 
137, 157 ; relation to art, 157. 

Change, denied by Eleatics, 32, 40 
and n. ; Heraditus' law of, 44 ; 
its meaning, 46 ; interpretation of, 
by Plato, f&. ; Atonust explanation 
of, 62 ; characteristic of tLe world 
of generation, 116, 129 ; soul, the 
prindple of, 116, 117; causes of 
\Tmam)t 1^5; not explained by 
the Ideas, 132 ; Aristotle's criticism 
of Platonic explanation, i6., 135 ; in 
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Xeoocrates, 146 ; Aristotle's ooooep- 
tion of (/iffra^X^), 151, 152, 155, 
158 and n. ; as realisation of ends, 
155; subdivision of, tft. n. ; nega- 
tive element in (vT^/nfO'ft), t&. ; Kant 
on, ib.; material element in world 
o^ 158, 159 ; and the prime mover, 
161, 226 ; distinction between self- 
generated and aorfdental move- 
ment, 168; principle of self-gen- 
erated movement, t6.; potenti&ty 
and actualitj in, 219. 

Chaos, original condition of matter, 
61. 

Chronology of Platonic dialpgues, 
92-98, 114 f. 

Chrysippus (Stoic), 259 and n., 260 ; 
theory of atoBiiats, 278 ; and 
the Sceptic <rttfMtr7iSf 294 n. 

Cicero, reference to Anaximander, 11 
f . ; on Stoic terminology, 278 n., 

279, 281 and n., 282, 284, 293 n. 
See also Index of Authority. 

Civilisation, origin of, speculation 
on, 70. 

Cleanthes (Stoic), 259 and n.; identi- 
fication of rh iytfiopiK^ with the 
sun, 272 n. ; theory of clUriHiffis^ 278. 
See also under List of Authorities. 

Cleitomachus (Academician), 260 n. 

Clement, on Speusippus, 189. See 
also under List of Authorities. 

Clotho, Xenocrates' name for the 
sensible, 145. 

Colour, potential and actual, 220. 

Common notions (itoivaX (vpouu), 
meaning of, in Stoic philosophy, 

280, 286. 

Complexity, in object or act of appre- 
hiMision and the problem of error, 
82 ; types of, 83 ; Plato on, ib, ; 
voyfriv as complex, 221 ; in judg- 
ment, 228. 

Compound ((rMvroy\ nature of con- 
crete existent, 156; form and 
matter in, ib. ; compound ohvla as 
object of M^a, 144 n. 

Comprehennot 280 n., 282 n., 284, 
285. 

Conception, Dugald Stewart on, 
214 n. 

Concrete, thing, nature of the existent 
subject (r^Sc tQ, 154 ; as actuality, 
155 ; relation to /icraiBoX^, ib, ; 
compound nature of {trMrrov), 
156; existence, fixed types of, 171, 
172, 194, 195; existents, principle 
of contradiction and, 178-177 ; ex< 



istents, perception o^ 206; indi- 
vidualy 182-186; relation of, to 
abstract notion, 218 ; and abstract, 
Aristotie's foilure to connect^ 227 ; 
existence, and tenth, 246; worid, 
and the divine mover, 248; indi- 
vidual, not known by the divine 
intelligence (Averroes), 254 and n. 

Condensation and rare&iction, 14, 16. 

Conduct, problem of, speculation on, 
61 ; importance of, to Socrates^ 76, 
76 ; in AristoUe^ 244. 

Consciousness, sense - perception aa, 
211 ; povs as, 225. 

Constancy, as intelligibility, 240. 

Constitution, of the body, 64 ; off man, 
289. 

Contemplation, life of, as the highest 
good of man, 245 ; contrasted with 
practical life, ib. 

Contingency, matter as, 158. 

Continuity, nature of Parmenides' 
One, 32 ; factor in space, 294. 

Contradiction, impossibility of, aooord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, 64, 177 ; and to 
Antisthenes, 80, 82; principle of, 
172-177 ; double reference of, 173 ; 
incapable of proof, 174; and sub- 
jective thinking, 175 ; necessity of, 
176 ; Heracliteui, Protagorean, de- 
nial of it» ib,, 177. 

Corporeal, fileatic One, 84; Plato's 
explanation of the, 122 ; conditions, 
relation of vovt to, 217 f. ; nature of 
reaUty, 265 ff., 286, 287, 288 ; vir- 
tues, 266 ; presentations, 287. 

Cosmology, and mythology, S ; of 
Anaximander, 9 ff. ; Pjftiiagorean, 
24 ff. ; threefold division of the 
universe, 24, 25 ; Xenocrates', 144 
f. ; Plato's, 119-122; Azistotie's, 
152, 240; Stoic, 266-274. 

Cosmos, Pythagorean conception, 24 ; 
in Heraditus, 44 ; in Anaxagoras, 
58 ; nature of (TimamM), 119 ; soul 
of, ib,, 120, 199 f. ; Stoic view, 266- 
274, 277, 278, 282, 286-288. 

Courage, Stoic definition, as primary 
virtue, 293. 

Oraiylui (Platonic dialogue), reference 
to Antisthenes, 82; baitis of doc- 
trine of Ideas in, 99. 

Creation, mode of {Timceus), 119, 120 ; 
Christian doctrine of, 161. 

Criterion, of knowledge, 65, 278-281, 
286. 

Cube, Pythagorean equivalent of the 
earth, 25. 
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Qyele, Aoazimander's doctrine of a, 
8 n., 9, 14 f. ; of existence involved 
in Pythagorean doctrine, 20 ; Smi>e- 
doeles', eflfooted by love and hate, 
66 ; four stagee in, 57 ; of genera- 
tion, in Plato, 115. 

Qynic doctrine^ relation to, of Socratio 
ethica, 76 ; theory of knowledge, 79- 
88 ; effect on the Stoics, 268, 269, 
291. 

CyrenaicB, ethica of, and Democritw, 
66 ; ethical yiewa, 78 f. 

Data, ultimate, of knowledge, 190- 
192; indemonstrable, 192, 194; 
source o^ 196; mode of appre- 
hension of primary, 196. 

Deduction, Aristotle on, 187. 

Deductive construction of universe, 
131. 

Definition, invented by Socrates, 74, 
94; Antisthenes on, 80; Speusip- 
pus on, 148 ; Aristotle on, ib,, 159, 
197. 

Degree, and the operation of sense, 
217 ; rovs not subject to, ib. ; of 
tension, 266. 

Democritus, his doctrine of innumer- 
able worlds compared with Anazi- 
mander's, 11 f . ; his philosophy, 
60-66 ; marks tranntion from tradi- 
tional to historical period of philo- 
sophy, 67; new character 61 his 
problems, ib. ; and definition, 94. 

Dttnonstration, principlee of (Aris- 
totle), 171; subject-matter, ib. ; 
nature of, 172 ; syllogistic mode of, 
ib, ; axioms in, ib. ; nature of its 
subject, 191 ; weakness of the 
theoiy, 192; and intuition, 196, 
196 ; and first prindplee, 282 ff*. 

Design in the cosmos (Plato), 119. 

Desire, functiooB of, and ^arrdfffuera, 
216, 216. 

Development, Speusippus' view of, 
141 ; Aristotle's conception of, 166, 
160 ; diflbrence from modem inter- 
pretations, t&. ; of the soul, 166 ; 
of knowledge, 178, 186 ; order of, 
184; process of (Aristotle), 286, 
286 ; cause of, 286 ; of knowledge 
in man, 288, 284, 287, 288. 

Dialectic, Plato's, Aristotle on, 184 ; 
(Aristotelian), 170 ; nature of its 
premisses, ib. and n., 178, 187 ; 
contrasted with apodictic, 170, 177, 
178; subdividon of Stoic logic, 262 
and n. 



Dialogues, Platonic, chronoloQr of, 96 ; 

theory of Ideas in earner, 97 ; 

classification in earlier, 98 ; division 

by dichotomy in later, t&. ; Lutos- 

lawaki's chronology, 116. 
Dichotomy, Platonic use of, 98 ; not 

in earlier Ideal theory, ib. 
Difference, in Eleatidsm, 47 ; im- 

gsrtance of, in Anaxagoras, 68 ; 
latonic explanation of, 98, 110, 
124; specific, 164; accepted as 
ultimate (Aristotle), 289 ; deduction 
of (Platonic), ib. ; in Stoics, 284. 

Diodorus Cronus (Megarian), argu- 
ments against potentiality and 
motion, 84 f . 

Diogenes Laertius, on the Me^^arians, 
84 ; value of his testimony, ib. See 
also Index of Authorities. 

Diogenes of ApoUonia, views, 64 ; in- 
fluence on Stoic doctrine, 268. 

Discanete, elements, quantity, 87, 869 
87 ; aspect of space, 294. 

Discrimination, of common and specific 
sensibles, 207; of heterogeneous 
sensations, 212 ; of homogeneous 
sensations, ib, ; and unity, to,, 248. 

DuBcursive reason, though^ 101, 197, 
122. 

Divine, the, unity of (Aristotle), 169 ; 
natcune of, completed actuality, 160, 
161, 162, 168 ; the unmoved mover, 
161 ; element in the soul (i«vf), 
166 ; individuality of, 183 ; as form 
devoid of matter, ib.; element of| 
in the universe, 227, 246 ; reason 
and human, Aristotle's theory, 228- 
231, 247-249; and the concrete 
world, 248 ; and the active reason 
(vovf wotrirM6s)t 249 ; Averroes' 
doctrine of, imto, 268 ; nature of 
its knowledge, 264 and n. 

Dodecahedron, Pythagorean equival- 
ent of the fifth, unnamed, element, 
26. 

Doxographi Ofraoi^ Diels', reference 
to, 12. 

Dreams, Democritus' explanation of, 
64 ; Aristotle's tractate on, 218. 

Dualism, in Plato's theoiy of IdeM, 
Aristotle on, 186 ; fundamental, in 
Aristotle, 264, 266, 267 n. ; Stoics' 
attempt to avoid, 46, 268, 276, 292. 

Dugald Stewart on conception, 214 n. 

Duties, Stoic view, 290; natural 
foundation of, ib. ; primary, ib,, 
291 ; of a rational being, 291 ; 
relaUve, ib., 292. 
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Eirth, in Arwtotle, the oold-diy, 8 n.; 
forxned from the onbe, aooording 
to the PythagoreaoB, 25; one of 
Empedocles' four 'roota,' 56. 

Elaboration and intuition, 196. 

Eleatic aohool, 25, 29-41 ; Xenophanea, 
29, 80 ; Ptatnenidea, 32-86 ; Zeno, 
88, 89 ; Meliaaua, 40 ; influence on 
the Pluraliata, 49 ; on Anaxagoraa, 
51 ; on Empedodea, 55 ; reUtbn 
to the Atomiats, 59 ; Atomiat mia- 
interpretation of, 62 f.; Eriaticaand, 
69; Euolidea and, 84; Meganan 
agreement with, 86, 87, 88 ; rmation 
to Ideal theory, 109 ; to Ariatotle, 
168. 

Elementa, the four, 8 n. ; Pythagorean, 
25 ; in Empedoclea, 55 ; PUtonio, 
120 and n., 121, 128 ; Ariatotle'a 
fifth, 25 n., 280 ; development of, 
from vvffvfia, 269 f . 

Empedoclea, 18, 14 n., 55 and n.; hia 
philoaophv, 55-58. 

Empirical doctrine of knowledge, in 
Ariatotle, 184, 185, 282; Stoic 
tendency to, 259, 277 ; knowledge 
(4fiw€tpla), 186, 204, 284; logic, 
260 n. 

End, of life, Democritua on, 66 ; con- 
ception of, Aristotle'B, 153-167 ; re- 
lation to change (fitrapoX-fi), 165- 
167; to form, 166 ; of man, 246. 

Energy, continuoua, of reaaon, 246, 
247 ; pure, aa the Divine first cause, 
248. 

Enumeration, of spedea in induction, 
189 ; of instances, 190. 

Epictetua (Stoic), 261 n.; view of soul, 
276 n. 

Epicureanism, 260, 261 ; validity of 
sense - impresaiona, 288; Epicurua' 
doctrine of innumerable worlds 
compared with Anazimander'a, 11 f. 

Equilibrium of forces, 270 n. 

Eriatioa, as a type of Sophist, 69. 

Error, problem of, 82; views of 
Antistbenes, Plato, and Aristotle, 
ib. ; possibility of, how ariaing, 83 ; 
Stoic explanation of, 281. 

Easence, of the individual, 181 ; in- 
telligible, of the aubject of demon- 
atration, 192 ; transition to appre- 
hension of, 193 ; incapable of proof, 
194 ; intuitive apprehension of, by 
yovf, 196, 220, 222, 223; immor- 
tality of, 221. 

Eaaential, Socratea on the, 94. 

Eternity, of the world of generation 



(yiwMffif) in Plato, 115; confirmA- 
taon of, in Timttut, 116; in Aris- 
totle, 161, 235, 240, 264 ; of type, 
286; of human genua, 246; of 
truth, ib. ; Averroes on, 253. 

Ethics, Pythagorean, 27 ; Democritoa', 
60, 66 ; Socratic, 76 1 ; deficiency of 
Socratic theoiy, 77 ; third diviaion 
of Stoic philoaopby, 262, 289-294 ; 
aubdivision of, 262; primitive im- 
pulae of man, 289 ; xaHKorra, 290, 
291 ; nature of virtue, 291 ; natural 
and moral good, ib. ; dasa of indif- 
ferent actiona, 292 ; daasification of 
virtuea, 292-294. 

Eubulides (Meganan), author of the 
fallacies of aoddent, 85. 

Eudides (Megarian), his teadiing and 
Bchool, 88 f. 

Eudemus (Peripatetic) on Pythagorean 
doctrine of pre-existence, 20; and 
phrase 'to preserve phenomena,' 
59 n. ; identification of the active 
reason with Qod, 249. 

EiUhydemuM (Platonic dialogue), date 
of, 106 ; theory of Ideas in, ib, 

BvidentiOf term used by Cicero for 
4ydffy€ia, of presentation, 279. 

Evil, soul, 117; as first prindple, 
duality, 148; problem of, Stoic 
view, 274. 

Evolution, Aristotle and, 236. 

Excluded Middle, law of, 173. 

Existence, unity of, Xenophanea on, 
81 ; Ionic conception, ib. ; Eleatic 
doctrine^ 35 ; Zeno'a argumenta for, 
38; conception of, Platonic, 140; 
Speusippus', ib.; Xenocrates*, 144; 
Aristotle's threefold diviaion of 
realm of, 158; nature of the ex- 
istent subject, ib.; fixed types of, 
141 n., 164, 167, 181, 182, 194, 
196 ; compound nature of the ex- 
istent, 166; and truth, 97, 129, 130, 
226, 246 ; difficulty of Aristotle's 
theory of, 167 ; corporeal nature of 
(Stoics), 265-274, 286, 287, 288 ; of 
the incorporeal, 286, 287, 288. 

Experience, and the order of appre- 
hension, 184, 186, 204, 284. 

Faculty, of sense-peroepUon, 208 ; of 
vision and ita exerdse, 209 ; defined 
lyy its object, 211 ; of apprehending 
concrete fact and essence, 218 ; c3 
first prindplea, 282-239. 

Falla^ of acddent, Eubulidea, 85. 

Fate, Stoic view of, 278. 
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Ffttei, the three, Xenoentee* uie of, 
145. 

Fire, in Aristotle, the hot-diy, 8 n.; 
HeraditUB* reaUtj, 44 ; dooirine of 
iicw^pmaif, 46 end n. ; ' root ' of 
EmpedodeB, 55; eleznent of body 
of ooemoe {TkncBUi)^ 120; M fund»^ 
mental element, Stoie view, 268, 
266; fiezy vapour (vytSfw), 266- 
272 ; distinguiuied m wvp rtxrijc^r 
from ordinary fire, 269 n. 

Fint oaiue, mover, 160, 226. 

Fixed types, Aristotle's theory of, 
m nature, 141 n., 154, 157, 171, 
194, 195, 286; deviation from, 157 ; 
monsters, ib. ; Aristotle's concep- 
tion of, in logic and metaphysics, 
181 ; and the principle of contra- 
diction, ib. ; numeric^ plurality of, 
182 ; gradation of, 154-159, 270. 

Form, (Aristotle) and matter, 156, 158, 
159 ; relation to final cause, 156 ; in 
the heavenly bodies, 159; as abstract 
essence expressed in definition, ib,; 
in mathematics, 167, 228 ; pure, the 
divine as, 188, 228 ; soul as, 201, 
202 ; soul as place of forms, 218 ; 
as intelligible eesence, 286, 287; 
and matter, Aristotle's doctrine of, 
developed by Stoics, 264, 265 and 
n., 266 ; r^pos as form, 266, 267. 

Formal logic, 175, 187. 

Free will. Stoic denial of, 278, 274 ; 
nature of, in the ^o^s, 281. 

Function, good as performance of, 77; 
scale of, in living beings, 164, 165, 
200 ; of the soul, 200 ff. ; of sense, 
205 ; of common sense, 207 ; dis- 
tinction between sensitive and 
nutritive, 208; combination of 
unity and plurality in one, 212; 
of understanding, 218, 214, 215; 
of reason, desire, and ^caniriMra, 
215, 216. 

General notion, Socrates on, 74 f. ; 
maximK, nothing deducible from, 
172, 187. 

Generalisation, process of, and the 
Ideas, 106, 110 f. 

Greneralion, absolute, denied by Ele- 
atics, 88, 49 ; and by Anaxagoras, 
51 ; world of, and the Pythagorean 
oifpaw^t, 25 ; denied by Megarians, 
86, 99; Platonic Ideas and, 98; 
mode of being (Plato), 99-102, 109, 
116, 119, 120, 129 ; twofold division 
of, 102; materiality of, 120-122, 



127; soul in, 119, 120; explana- 
tion of, 127, 180, 288 ; relation to 
the absolute, 181 ; Aristotle's criti- 
cism of Plato's view, 188-135; 
effort towards perfection in, 187 ; 
as a system of realised ends, 155 ; 
two causes in, 156; chance and 
spontaneity in, 137, 157; eternity 
of, 115, 116, 161, 220, 235, 240, 
241 ; operation of the divine in, 
161, 162, 242; eternity of type 
in, 220, 286 ; reUtion to yovt, 236, 
237 ; fundamental animal function, 
208 ; faculty of, 276. 

Generic, universals. Ideas as, 89, 188 ; 
character, of intelligible units, 107. 

Genetic account of science, Stdcs', 
280 ; theory of judgment, 282. 

Geometrical magnitude, made up of 
indivisible elements, 26, 87, 146; 
Speusippus' principle of, 141, 142. 

Geometry, as an abstract science, 22 ; 
separation of form from matter due 
to Pythagoras, ib. ; relation to arith- 
metic, t&. ; relation between the ele- 
ments and the five solids in Pyth- 
agorean cosmology, 25 ; Democri* 
tus and, 60. 

God, Xenophanes on, 30 ; existence of 
(the gods), Protagoras on, 71 ; Antis- 
thenes on, 89 ; Aristotle's conception 
of, the unmoved mover, 160, 161 ; 
nature of, 161, 162 ; unity of, 159, 
162 and n. ; as pure self-conscious 
reason, 162 ; identified with the 
active reason (Eudemus), 249 ; 
(AlexEmder of Aphrodisias), 251 ; and 
matter, Zeno's view, 267 ; Stoic doc- 
trine, 268 and n. ; supreme mind, 
x6yos <nr9pfutriK6s, 278. 

Gomperz, fferkulanuche Stwiient Heft 
L, 260 n. 

Good, discussion of the, by Socrates, 
77; identified by Euclides with the 
One, 84; in Plato, 100, 111, 128; 
soul, 117; Speusippus' view of, 141 ; 
not identified with the One by Speu- 
sippus, 142 ; identified with the One 
by Plato, 148; in PUtonic inter- 
pretation of the universe, 241 ; op- 
position of evQ and, 274, 291, 292 ; 
identified with the Beautiful (Stoic), 
291; natural and moral, ib.; per- 
fect, ib. 

Good sense, primary virtue, 298. 

Gbrgias, type of sophist, 69 n., 71; 
metaphysical speculation, 72; ag- 
nosticism of. A, 
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(Flfitooie djalogoe), 09 n. 
Qndatioa, of meptol procwiM (PhtoX 
102; ci fixtd tjpet in nature 
(Amiotle), 154-1&9, 171, 194, 23C, 
270; ofov^gHunedboNiietMidiMjciii- 
eiJ aetivify, 20S ; of tlae mt^i^pble. 



229. 

Hanpinwi, definition of, Socntie and 
pjnie, 76 ; AriBtotie's, 244. 



, ecifBitifir raeolte of doctrine 
of, 24; I^rtliagorean doctrine of, 
and Fythagocean etfaios, 28 ; defini- 
tion of aool aa, A.; conception of, 
aooofding to Henditna, 45; aoope 
of the law of hannony, ib.; with 
natnre, Stoic conception, 289-291. 

Hate, Empedodea' aepanting force, 
66. 

Hearing (Aaai|), animal fonetion, 204. 

Hearenly bodiea, Anazimander'B view 
of, 10 ; in Plato, 128 ; Ariatotle'a 
▼iew of, 162, 154 and n. ; matter 
and form in, 169 ; each mt ffenertM, 
ib. ; morementa o^ how canaed, 162 
n.; movement of, and psychiad 
change (Flato), 200. 

Hedonism, Ariatippns' doctrine of, 78, 

HeraclitUB, opinion of Pythagoraa, 18 ; 
doetrinee, 42-48 ; oppoaition df his 
achool to the Atonnati, 70 ; PlrotA- 
goraa and, 71 ; eflbct on the Cyren- 
aica, 79 ; AntiaiheneB' uae of Hera- 
cUtean view of names, 82 ; influence 
on PUto, 98 ; denial of law of con- 
tradiction, 176 and n. ; influence on 
Stoic logic and phyaca, 268, 268, 
269; and Stoic doctrine of language, 
276 n. 

Heriod, 6. 

Heterog e neous sensations, 212 and n. 

Hippolytua. See under List of Author- 
ities. 

Historioal period, tranntion from tra- 
ditional to, in philoaophy, 67; com- 
position, origin of, 70. 

Homogeneoua sensations, 212 and n. 

Human spedea, permanence of (Aria- 
toUe), 286, 246 ; process of realisa- 
tion of type in, 286; form and 
matter in, 287. 

lamblichua. See Index of Authorities, 
loosahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 

of water, 26. 
Idea, innate, 102, 114 ; use of word in 



En|^ philoeophy, 278 n. ; rqve> 
aentation o^ in s peec h , 287; lepre- 
anntaliie, thaory of, ih. 

TdeaHam, modem, and Plato's theory 
ofIdeaa,114; 'aheolnte knowledge' 
of, 281 n. 

Ideaa, Platonic theory of, inflnenee of 
Socntaa on, 77, 94 ; Idea distxn- 
gnidwd from Hegiariao unit, 89 
Pdyzanna' aignment agynst, ib, 
eariy form of the tbeoiy, 91-108 
origin of theory in early specula- 
taon, 91, 98 ; devdopment <rf, 92- 
96; Aristotle's evidence, 92 ff.; 
connezion of later fonn with ^th- 
agoreanism, 95 ; importance of dis- 
tinction of knowledge from per- 
ception to theory o^ 97; inter-con- 
nexion among, tft.; properties of, 
98; corrdation of, to reality, 97. 
99 ; appidiended hy wSt, 101; ttid 
iard^uniriSf 102 ; and theiary of in- 
nate ideaa, ib, ; contemporary criti- 
dam, 104-108; answered in Par- 
memda, 105, 106, 108 ; aa natnrd 
typea, 106, 113; aa ahadute 
exiatenwi, 106-108, 119, 129; not 
iaolated from one another (Sopkid), 
110; in the PAsZe&ttf, 112; relation 
of , to the soul, 114-118 ; modem 
interpretations of later theory, 
114 f. ; objective existence of, 118 ; 
types of, in TVaiaiw, 128; and 
numben, 124, 126, 128, 145 ; Axis- 
totle on later theoiy, 127, 128, 182- 
186, 188, 189 ; material elemmt in 
the, 127 ; and the world of genera- 
tion, 180, 182 ; and change, fulure 
of PUto's explanation, 182 ; modi- 
fications of Platonic school, 139- 
147; Speosippus, 142; nature o^ 
148-146 ; Xenocratea, 146-147. 

Identity, exduatve of difference. An- 
tisthenes' view, 80; Megarian view, 
86; Stdo, of indisoemibles, 267, 
269. 

Imagination {t^oMrurie^^ 204 ; aa in- 
termediate between aense-povep- 
taon and reaaon, 218, 214 ; diatin- 
guidied from sense-perception and 
understanding, 214 ; activity of the 
aoul called forth by aenaation, 215 ; 
dietinyiiahed from memory uid 
reminiscence, 216 ; connexion with 
thought, 287, 242, 248. 

Inmiortality, of the soul (PUto), 116 ; 
of the race, 166 ; of reaaon, 2i21« 

Impression, 79, 278, 283. 
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ImpulM {fyfufi, relation to intalli- 
gencet 289 ; nature of, in man, 
%b., 290 and n. 

IncommenBurability, Pythagorean doc- 
trine of, 26, 87. 

Incorporeal, conception of the, 84 ; 
forma, 87 ; Ideas aa, 98 ; mode of 
eadstence of the, 287, 288. 

Indeterminate, vend of the Pythagor- 
eans, 25 ; dyad, the (4 Upivrot 8vds), 
in Plato, 127; SpenaippixB' use of, 
142; a fundamental principle of 
Xenocratee, 145 ; diyisible of Timau$ 
interpreted by Xenocratee as, 147. 

Individual, sense-impressions (Cyren- 
aic), 79 ; elements, in Antisthenes' 
theory, 81 ; essence of, identical 
with ifi^ma tpeeieif 154 ; antithesis 
between universal and (Aristotle), 
179-181; the concrete, 182-186; 
apprehension of, 198, 194 ; tran- 
sition from immediate apprehen- 
sion to essence, 198; and sense- 
perception, 284 ; as cause of 
change, 286 ; as realised type, ib, ; 
rivoSf 267 ; everything in the uni- 
verM, 267, 269, 271, 284. 

Individualism, subjective, of the 
Cynics, 259. 

Indivisible, guamta, 26 ; pLenvm^ 86 ; 
units, 88 ; bodies, 61 ; acts of ap- 
prehension, corresponding to per- 
emta^ 81 ; imldligdAl%a^ 86 f. ; Imes 
(ftro/Mi ypofifjuJ), Xenocrates' doc- 
trine of, 146 ; in Platonic writings, 
ib.; the, in Timceui, 120, 147; uni- 
versals, 284, 248. 

Induction, invented by Socrates, 74 ; 
Platonic interpretation of, 97, 98 ; 
meaning of iwaywyh (Aristotle), 
185; method of discovery of the 
universal, ib,; contrast between 
syllogism and, 188 ; d i^ htay^rfiit 
ffvXX€yur/A6s, 189 ; nature of truUi 
obtained by, ib.; and the univer- 
sal, 194, 195; and ultimate char- 
acters, ib. ; relativity of function 
of, 195 ; mode of knowledge of ulti- 
mates, 284. 

Ir^ma speeies, 154, 182 and n. 

Infinite, Anaximander's doctrine of 
the, 7, 8 n., 12 ff. ; the first step 
towards abstraction, 15; Pytha- 
gorean, 25 ; the One of Xenophanes, 
81 ; in Plato's PhUdms, 112. 

Infinity of worlds, Anazimander's 
doctrine of the, 11 ; in Democritus, 
68. 



Innate ideas, and the doctrine of 
iardfuniffis, 102; modem view of, 
and Ideal theory of Plato, 114 ; 
truths, 280. 

Inorganic world. Ideas of, 128. 

Intellect {rovs), in Anazagoras, 52 ; in 
Plato, 101 ; divine element in the 
soul (Aristotle), 166; relation of, 
to soul, 167; independent of the 
body, ib. ; its immortality, 168 ; 
function of, 190, 195; and induc- 
tion, ib, ; as source of primary data, 
ib. ; peculiar to man, 204 and n. ; 
intermediate between sense-percep- 
tion and, 218-217, 275 f.; operation 
of, 215, 217-231, 248 ; relation to 
soul, 217-227, 248, 246 ; universal- 
ity of, 217; knowledge of itself, 
225, 244 ;• in man, and absolute, 
227-281, 245-248; as faculty of 
first principles, 282-289 ; active and 
passive, 220, 221, 289, 244, 246, 
249-251 ; later interpretations of, 

239, 249-251. See also Reason. 
Intellectual culture, increased de- 
mand for, 67; end of, 68; the 
Sophists and, ib. 

IrUdUetUB aequUiiui, 289, 251. 

IfUdUetut adiptuSf 258. 

JfUeUeOw agen», 249, 251. 

IfUelleeius nuUerialii, 251, 252. 

IfUelUetui pauibiUif 249. 

Intelligence, hierarchy of (Arab doc- 
trine), 258 f. ; the divine, 254 and 
n. ; relation to volition, 289. 

InteUigibUia, Megarian, 86 ; compared 
with the Ideas, 104, 109; Xeno- 
cratee' view of, as numbers, 146. 

Intelligibility, mark of real existence 
(Plato), 129 ; of the universe, 240 ; 
nature of, in Plato and Aristotle, 

240, 241 ; constancy as, ib. 
Intelligible, the, twofold division of, 

Platonic, 101 ; apprehension of, by 
vovs, 221-225 ; as a unit, 222-225 ; 
not connected with world of genera- 
tion, 226, 228, 248. 

Interdependence of the universe, 269. 

Intermediates, between sense-percep- 
tion and reason, 218 - 217 ; ^ the 
simplest, ^airraffia (imagination), 
218, 214. 

Intrusion of opposites, Anazimander's 
doctrine of, 8 f . 

Intuition, function of, 195 ; and dis- 
cursive thought (elaboration), 195- 
198 ; definition and, 197 ; of Mvf, 
its simplicity, 222, 228. 
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Ionian school, 5 ff. ; characterutic 

of its methods, 17. 
Isoeratfls, reference to Antisthenes 

the Cynic, 80. See also Index of 

Authorities. 

Jackson, H., interpretation of later 
Ideal theoiy, 113, 114, 115. 

Jowett, interpretation of later Ideal 
theory, 114. 

Judgment, logical process of, 196 ; in 
definition, 197 ; function of man, 
204 ; about practical matters (pp6if- 
i70-(t), 218; unity of, 222; synthesis 
and analysis in, 228; Stoic theory 
of, 280 n., 288. 

Jurisprudence, influence of the Stoics 
on Roman, 261. 

Justice, a square, Pythagorean defini- 
tion, 28 ; primary yirtue, 298. 

JustUia, 298 n. 

Kant, definition of change, 168 ; body 
as equilibrium of forces, 270 n. 

Knowledge, theory of, of AlcmeBon of 
Croton, 27; Heraclitean, 47; Demo- 
critus' two types of, 65 ; Protagoras 
on, 69 ; and Gorgias, 72 ; Socrates' 
theory of, 78 f. ; virtue as, 76; 
Cyrenaic theory of, 79 ; Cynic 
theory of, 79-88; correlated with 
real existence in Plato, 97; distin- 
guished from perception and opinion, 
«6., 99 ; absolute, 106, 148, 281 n. ; 
Xenocrates on, 144 ; threefold divi- 
sion of,t6. ; Aristotle's theory of, 168- 
198 ; metaphysical principles of, 177- 
182 ; ambiguity of the term, 177 ; 
a modification of Platonic antithesis 
between types of, 177, 178 ; devel- 
opment of, 178 ; ' is of the univer- 
sal,' 179 ; order of, 184 ; empirical 
doctrine of, Aristotle, ^., 185 ; of 
the cause or universal, how gained, 
185 ; distinction between relative 
and absolute, 186, 188, 192; ulti- 
mate data of, 190-192 ; nature of 
immediate, 193 ; and induction, 
194, 195; intuition and discursive 
thought, 195-198, 225; correlation 
to truth, 226 ; reason as faculty of 
first principles of, 282-239; origin 
of, in experience, 284 ; eternity of, 
246, 247 ; and its object, 249 ; Stoic 
theory of, 275-288; mechanical 
explanation of, 277 ; and presenta- 
tions, 278, 284; criterion of, 278, 
279 ; virtue as (Socrates), 292. 



Laohesis, Xenoerataa' name for the 
world of opinion, 145. 

Ijanguage, faculty of, 276 and n. 

ZaiM, iMt work of Plato, 117 ; elabor- 
ation in X. of earlier view of soul, 
ib. ; the good and bad soul, ib., 132 ; 
summary of Plato's natural theology, 
189 ; reference to Aristotle in» i6. 

Leibnis, theory of Monads, 150. 

Leucippus, originator of Atomist 
doctrine, 59; follower of Parmen- 
ides, ib. 

Life, in the concrete realm, 199-201 ; 
soul as the principle of, 168, 200- 
208 ; scale of functionfi of, 164, 
165, 200 ; and the body, 168, 201, 
202 ; primary functions, 208 f. ; the 
contemplative, as realisation of wovs, 
245; contrasted with the prac- 
tical, ib. 

Light, illustration of povs ironirtctft, 
220. 

Like to like, doctrine of Empedoclee, 
57 f. 

Limited and unlimited, distinction in 
Pythagoreanism, 28 ; in Plato, 112. 

Locke, ' substance ' of, 153 ; Etsay on 
ffuman Understanding , 278 n. 

Logic, Zeno, 88; in Soorates, 78 f., 
94; Antisthenes, 80; in Eudides, 
84 ; in Plato, 97, 98, 100 ; Aristo- 
telian, 154, 170 ff. ; the syllogism, 
170, 186 f. ; principles, special and 
general, 171, 172; prindple of 
contradiction, 172-177; excluded 
middle, 178; formal, 175, 187; 
induction, 185, 188-190; prooeasee 
of, distinct from intuition, 196; 
position in Stoic philosophy, 262 ; 
subdivision of, ib, ; Stoic oonfuaion 
between psychology and, 277. 

Lotse, on Plato's conception of the 
Idea, 180 n. ; on Aristotle's criti- 
cism of Plato, t&. ; view of the uni- 
versal, 242 n. 

Love, Empedocles' combining force, 
56. 

Lucretius, on sense-perception, 47 n. ; 
expounder of Epicurean doctrine, 
260 n. See also Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Lutoslawski, W., on the chronology of 
Plato's dialogues, 115; interpreta- 
tion of later Ideal theory, ib, ; view 
of the soul in, i6. 

Bfacrooosm, 272. 
MagnanvniUu^ 298 n. 
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Maior term, 189. 

Mttlebnnche, interpretation of the 
Ideal theory, 100, 254 n. 

Man, original form of, 12 ; the meas- 
ure, 71 ; divine element in, 166 ; 
fanctians of, 204 and n. ; vovs 
pecoliar to, 204; reason in, and 
the absolute reason, 227-281, 247 f. ; 
individual, development of, 286, 287 ; 
conditions of his knowledge, 287 ; 
apprehension of the universal, 242, 
248; and wovs, 245, 246, 271; 
reason and lower faculties in, 249 
fL ; part of the universe, 272 ; im- 
pulse in, 289, 290, 291; rational 
constitution of, 289. 

Many, One and, 14 n., 81, 87, 87, 106, 
107, 111, 127, 180, 188, 141-146, 
169, 168, 212, 284. 

MwcuB Aurelius (Stoic), 261 n., 276 n. 
See also Index of Authorities. 

Marriage, Protsgoras on, 71. 

Material, cause, principle, or substra- 
tum, 8 ; Plato's explanation of the, 
122; factor in the Ideal realm, 
127. 

Materialism, criticism of (Sophiai), 
87 f., 265; Stoic, 265-268. 

Materiality of world of generation, 
120. 

Mathematical ratios, relation to the 
Ideas (Timceus), 124; and sensa- 
tions, 126 ; as contents of the Ideal 
world, 128. 

Mathematics, Pythagorean interest in, 
17 ; symbolic int^pretation of, 19 ; 
influence on philosophy, 21 ; dis- 
covery of incommensurables, ib. ; of 
the regular solids, ib. ; geometiy as 
an abstract science, 22 ; theorem of 
the sum of the interior angles of a 
plane triangle, i6. ; Pythagorean 
conception of numbers, 28 ; Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of proportion, i&. ; 
Pythagorean theory of the relation 
between the five solids and the ele- 
ments, 25 ; line made of indivisible 
points, 26; conception of discrete 
quantity ascribed to the Pytha- 
goreans on doubtful evidence, 87 ; 
opposition of Democritus and Prota- 
goras, 66 ; Platonic view of, 101 ; 
relation to the Ideal theory, f6., 
127 ; form of idyaiirit^ 101 ; twofold 
cha»cter of, t5. ; in TimoBUi, 122 ; 
form and matter in, 167 and n.; 
nature of axioms in, 171 ; nature of 
apprehension in, 218, 223. 



Matter, Aristotle's notion of, 85; 
Anaxagoras' characterisation of, 
51 ; chaotic state of, ib, ; move- 
ment in, 8ivo5, 52; action of rovt 
upon, 58 ; element in the concrete 
existent, 156 ; common basis of 
the potential and the actual, ib, ; 
as substratum of change, 158 ;^ as 
potential existence, f6. ; as oonting- 
ent individuality, ib. ; relativity 
of, ib. ; indeterminate final matter, 
ib. ; and numerical multiplidtyi 
i&., 159; and the divine natun, 
159, 188 ; in the heavenly bodies, 
159 ; in mathematics, 167 and n. ; 
as potentially manifold, 182; body 
as, m relation to soul, 188 ; in theory 
of Mvf , 219 ff. ; failure of Aristot- 
elian psychology to explain, 226 ; 
manifestation of the intdligible 
through, 228, 248; Stoic theory 
of, influence of Anaxagoras, 268 ; 
Kpaffis, ib. ; influence of Aristotle's 
doctrine of, 264; developed by 
Stoics, ib., 265, 266 ; as fire, 266 ; 
primary, 268 ; unquiJified, ib. n. 

Meaning, Stoic conception of, 287 f . 

Mechanical movement, 6 ; explanation 
in Anaxagoras, 58; conception of 
the universe implied by Aristotle, 
186 ; representation of the process 
of knowledge, 277, 278. 

Mechanics, failure of the Qreeks to 
conceive, 270 n. ; Stoic, 270, 278, 
274. 

MedisBval interpretation of Aristotie's 
doctrine of yovs, 289, 251 £fl 

Megarian school, 83-89 ; agreement 
with Cynics in theory of ultimates, 
88; Euclides, 88-86; Eubulides, 
and the fallacy of accident, 85 ; 
view of predication, 86 f . ; theory, 
inconsistency of, 87 ; opposition to 
experience, ib. ; theory, Plato on, 
«&., 88 ; unit, 88, 89; view of world 
of generation, compared with Plato's, 
99 ; irUeUiffiinlia, compared with 
the Platonic Ideas, 104, 109 ; argu- 
ment, 'the Third Man,' 89, 107. 

Melissus, contrasted by Aristotle with 
Parmenides, 35 ; non-spatial char- 
acter of Being, 40; on qualitative 
alteration, ib. 

Memory (furfifoi), 165, 204; in animals, 
ib. ; tractate on, in the Partfa 
NaturaliOy 218 ; distinguished from 
reminiscence and imagination, 216 ; 
arising from perception, 284. 
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Mtmo (Plfttonic dialogue), doctrine of 
&rdt/iiny0-(s in, 102. 

Metaphysics, the Eleatio, 29, 36; 
Plato^s later, 104-118 ; final, 119- 
128; of the Academy, 141-147; 
Aristotelian, 159-162, 172-186; 
nature of hiatus in Aristotelian, 
167 f. ; object of Aristotelian, rh %¥ 
il By, 173 ; included in Physics, by 
Stoics, 261. 

Method, Zeno's, 88 ; Socratic, 73, 74, 
94 ; Sophistic, 78 ; of Eudides, 84 ; 
of division by dichotomy, 98 ; 
Platonic idea of, 129. 

Microcosm, 272. 

Middle term, relation of, to the con- 
clusion, 188 ; in the inductive argu- 
ment, 189; terms, limitation of 
number of, 196. 

Mill, J. S., view of logic, 260 n. 

Minor term, 189. 

ModefxUio, 298 n. 

Monism, of the Eleatics, 81 ; of the 
Stdcs, 258; in physios, 264; in 
theory of knowledge, 275; in 
ethics, 292, 294. 

Monsters {r4paiTa\ deviations from 
type, 167. 

Mondi^, Protagoras concerned with, 
69, 71 ; Socrates on, 75 ff. ; Stoic, 
289-294. 

Motion, Zeno's arguments against, 
89 f. ; confusion of absolute and 
relative, 40 ; Melissus on qualitative 
alteration as distinct from, 41 ; 
revolving, of Anazagoras' matter, 
52 ; the source of, rovf , ib. ; of the 
atoms, 61 ; explanation of, 62 ; 
vortex, 68; Diodorus' arguments 
against, 85 ; self-originatinjg, soul 
the principle of, 125, 142; Aris- 
totle^s theoiy, 185 ; the first cause 
of, 186, 160, 248; teleological 
direction of, 136; and change in 
general, 155 and n. ; subdivisions of, 
155 n. ; to cause, function of the 
soul, dependent on sense-apprehen- 
sion, 164 f. ; cosmic, and the soul, 
200 ; relation of pleasure, pain, and 
appetition to, 208, 204 ; difficulties 
of Aristotelian tiieory of, 254 f. ; 
processes of soul, 258 n. 

Multiplicity, Zeno's arguments against, 
88 ; and unity, 222 ; of intelligible 
essences of the world of generation, 
248. See also Plurality. 

Mythology, influence on philosophy, 
2, 8 ; popular, Demooritus* explan- 



ation of, 64 ; Soplustac speculation 
on, 70 and n. 

Names, importance of, in Heraditus, 
48 ; in Antisthenes, ib,, 82. 

Natural types, Ideas as, 106, 113; 
theology, Plato's, in the Laws, 
189. 

Nature, ordinary knowledge of, among 
the Ghreeks, 8 ; distinction between 
convention and. Sophists on, 70 ; 
Atomists on, ib, ; Plato on, 150 ; 
chance and spontaneity in, 187, 
157 ; in Platonic school, 145 f. ; 
Aristotle's conception of, 189, 154, 
156; gradation of fixed types in, 
141 n., 154, 156, 157, 171, 172, 181- 
194, 286, 270; deviation from, 
157 ; cause in the world of genera- 
tion, 156; in Strato, 257 n. ; in 
Stoics, 263-274 ; conformity with, 
289, 290, 291. 

Nebulisff theory, analogy of Anaxi- 
mander's speculations with, 12. 

Necessity, in Democritus, 62; in 
Timanit, 120 f. ; in propositions, 
170, 191. 

Negation, Plato's explanation of, in 
Ideal realm, 98. 

Negatives excluded from the Ideas, 
146. 

Nemesius. See Index of Authorities. 

Neo-Platonism, doctrines of, 188 ; as a 
development of Aristotelian theo- 
logy, lb. ; interpretation of Aris- 
totelian doctrine of rovi , 289, 252 ; 
doctrine of absorption in the absol- 
ute, 258. 

Nomenclature, unscientific (Aristotel- 
ian), 218. 

Nominalism, Antisthenes*, 81, 259, 
265 n. ; in the Stoic philoeophy, 
259, 265 n., 277, 288. 

Notion, genei^ in Socrates, 74, 87 ; 
class-notion, 86; Idea as generic, 
86, 183 ; Idea as, in the mind, 106 ; 
common (Stoic), 280, 286. 

Numbers, Pythagorean theoiy of, 21 ; 
the essence of things, ib, ; conceived 
arithmetically by Pythagoras, 23 ; 
space dimensions of, ib, ; doctrine of 
proportion of, ib, ; barrennees of 
the Pythagorean theory, 24 ; separ- 
ated by void, 25 ; indivisibility of , in 
space, 26 ; type of Idea, in Timteus, 
124 ; Speusippus' view of, 141, 142 ; 
Ideas as, ib. ; Xenocrates' view, 1 45 ; 
Ideas distinguished from, by Plato, 
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M dff^ftpkiiroif 148 and n. ; Xeno- 
erKtos' Tiew of intdligiMUa m, 146. 
Kntrition, nmpleBt fimetioD of life, 
164, 200, 202; neoearitj o^ 208; 
■eiiflea neoeiMry for, 204; distmc- 
tion between aeoaitive and nutritive 
fimetiona, 208. 

Object of apprehensioD, the immedi- 
ate, 198 f. 

Objectiye philoeophy replaced by sub- 
jective, 67. 

ObjectiTity, 288, 285. 

Octahedron, Fjrthagorean equivalent 
of air. 26. 

Odd and even, distinction important 
in Pythagoreanism, 28. 

Q^ScM (Stoic view), 290 ; primary, ib, ; 
K9fropB^luvra^ 291. 

One, Psrthagorean theory of, 28 ; Xeno- 

ShancB on, 81 ; Ionic conception, 
i, ; Eleatic doctrine, 85 ; &no's 
arguments, 88 ; identified by 
Euclides with the Good, 84; the, 
and the Many, 14 n., 105, 107, 111, 
180, 284 ; Speurippus on, 141-148 ; 
Aristotle's criticism of, id. ; Xeno- 
crates on, 145, 147 ; AristoUe's doc- 
trine of the, 159, 168; the Eleatic, 
168 ; negative character of the, ih. 

Opinion (8^a), and truth, 82; and 
knowledge, 80, 88 ; Platonic anti- 
thesis, 99-108; antithesis between 
science and (Aristotle), 170, 177, 
178 ; transition from, to science, 
178; as function of understanding, 
218 ; and Stoic <ro^f, 281 and n. 

Oppoaites, Anaximander's doctrine of 
toe, 8; Pythagorean, 28 f.; in 
Parmenides, 88. 

Opposition, implication of harmony in, 
according to Heraclitus, 45 ; nature 
of logical, 176; fundamental to 
thought and elaboration, 196. 

Order in the universe, in Heraclitus, 
45 ; result of vwt^ 58 f.; in Stoics, 
288, 289, 290, 291. 

Organ, central, 214. 

Organic world represented by Ideas 
(Timmu), 128 ; life, relation to soul 
(Aristotle), 164 ; connexion, ft. 

Organism, view of the universe as an, 
247, 290. 

Orphic doctrine, connexion with 
Pythagoreanism, 19. 

Pain (Xi^), cause of movement, 66, 
208. 



PuuBtius (Stoic, middle school), 261 
n. 

P^umenides, 82 ; his poem, A. ; his 
teaching, 82-86; Plato's reference 
to^ 87 ; Leudppus, follower (rf, 59 ; 
contradiction of his doctrine by the 
Atomists, 60; his one predication, 
87. 

Pfurmemde* (Platonic dialogue), criti- 
cism of Ideal theory in, 105-108; 
its nature, 107 ; iirriXn^iMf 105 ; 
ideas as notions or irofMA^lyiMra^ 
106; ' the Third Man' argument in, 
t&., 189 ; answers to contemporary 
crittdsms, 107, 108 ; relation of true 
being to the world of generation, 
109 ; negative treatment, i&., 110 ; 
Ideas and the inorganic, 128 ; 
theory of Ideas in, 189. 

Pteticular, reUtion of, to the Ideas, 
89, 98, 100, 104, 105, 107, 111, 180- 
184 ; Aristotle's criticism of Plato's 
treatment, 184, 185; antithesis 
bet?reen universal and, Platonic, 
179 ; knowledge of, rh icaff %Kiurrov^ 
184 and n. ; apprehension of, by 
sense- perception, 185, 198; induc- 
tion from, 185; character of our 
knowledge of, 186. 

Pama NaturaHa, tractates of Aris- 
totle, 218. 

Pearson, Fragments of Cleanthe$, 262 
n., 266 n., 270 n. ; FragmenU qf 
Zeno, 265 n., 266 n., 271 n., 276 n., 
277 n., 278 n., 279 n., 280 n., 281 n., 
282 n. 

Per aoddem (nark avfifi§ptiit6s), per- 
ception, 206 and n. 

Peroepta, 82, 109. 

Perception. See Sense-perception. 

Perfect action, 291, 294; happiness, 
294. 

Peripatetics, doctrine of reason, 249, 
250, 251; Strato of Lampsacus, 
250 ; Alexander of Aphrodisias, i&. ; 
modification of AristoteUanism, 257 ; 
relation to the Stoics, 257 and n., 
259, 260. 

Permanence of type, 286. 

PertpiewiUu, term used by Cicero for 
the ivdpytta of presentations, 279. 

Phcedo (Platonic dialogue), chronology 
of, 96 ; doctrine of iLt^dfimcis in, 102 ; 
relation of Idea to particulars, and 
between Ideas, 105 ; soul and body, 
115 ; eternity of the cycle of gen- 
eration, 116 ; relation of the soul 
to the Ideas and the Idea of Life, 
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ib. ; the Bonl m the fint prindple diohotomy, 98 ; ooooeption of aetJe 

of change, ib» of ezistenoe^ 102 ; roDi and SioyoiOa 

Phndrua (Epicurean), 260 n. 101 ; Ard/uniffis, 102 ; doctrine of 

Phadrtu (Platonic dialogue), chron- the soul, 108, 114-120, 185, 147, 

ology of, 96 ; account of generaliBa- 163, 164, 199, 200 ; the One and 

tion in, 100 ; doctrine of drdlfiyi^if the Many, 107, HI ff., 130; 

in, 102; the soul the principle of absolute and relative knowledge, 

self-originating change, 116 ; soul existence, 106-108, 119, 129, 264 n.; 

has Tifiion of the Ideas, 117 ; elab- school o^ 138 • 147 ; difierenoe 

oration of position of, in Laws, ib, between Aristotle and, 149 - 151, 

Phenomenal, to 'preserve' the, 61, 69 163, 164, 238, 239 ; correlation of 

and n. reaUty andknowled^, 97, 129, 130, 

Pherecydes, 5. 226, 246 ; intelligibilitj as oon- 

PhdUbut (Platonic dialogue), connez- stanoy, 240, 241 ; innuenoe on 

ion between One and Many, 111 ; Stoicism, 268, 269, 275. See also 

classification of kinds of existence, Ideas, theory of ; and Index of 

112 ; place of Ideas in classification. Authorities. 

ib. ; lower limit of sensation, 126. Pleasure, 66, 79, 100, 203, 293. 

Philo of Larissa (New Academy), Plurality, attacked by Zeno, 87 ; 

260 n. numerical, as accident of real sub- 

Philodemus (Epicurean), treatise on jects, 180 ; nature of, 182 ; of fixed 

logic, 260 n. See also Index of types, ib, ; absent from the divine. 

Authorities. 183; and unity, in the same 

Philolaus (Pythagorean), on the soul, mental function, 212. 

26 and n. ; threefold division of Plutarch. See Index of Authorities, 

reality, 144. Politics, effect on Greek culture, 68 ; 

Philosophy, distinguished from wisdom subdivision of Stoic ethics, 262. 

l^ Socrates and Plato, 108 ; depend- Pditieua (Platonic dialogue), 98. 

ent on Uie existence of Ideas, ib. Polytheism, criticised by Xenophanes, 

Physical, the Ionian school, in its 30. 

ideas, 17 ; Eleatic doctrine not, 34. Polyxenus, * the Third Man,' 80, 107. 

Physics, Stoic, 268-274 ; metaphysics Poeidonius (Stoic, middle school), 

and, 261 f. 261 n. 

Place, existence of (Stoic view), 287. Potential existence, Aristotelian doc- 

PlaeUa philosophorwn. See Pseudo- trine, attacked by Diodorus, 84. 

Plutarch in Index of Authorities. Potentiality (Si^/ur), as term of pro- 
Plato, infiuenoe of earlier thinkers on, oess, 166 ; matter and, 166, 158, 
1, 72, 97 ; influence on Aristotle, 201 ; God and, 161 ; of life, in 
1, 138, 149, 168, 163, 238 ; refer- bodf, 201 ; first and subsequent 
ence to Alcmason of Croton, 27 ; to realisation of, 202 ; realisation of, 
Pumenides, 37 ; to Zeno, ib. ; on through sense - perception, 209 ; in 
Heraclitus, 42, 44, 46, 47 ; on reference to rods, 217-220, 228, 247. 
Anaxagoras* yovs, 62, 63; defini- Predication, difficulties involved by 
tion of Sophist, 68 ; criticism of the Eleatic principle, 47 ; Antis- 
Sophists, 69 and n. ; on Protagoras, thenes' view, 80 ; Megarian view, 
71 ; Socrates, 76, 77 ; reference to 86 f. ; Parmenides on, 87 ; in Plato, 
the Cyrenaics, 79; opposition to 106, 110; final subject of, 163 1, 
Antisthenes' nominalism, 79-82; on 176, 182, 191, 192, 194, 197, 202. 
the problem of error, 82 ; on Preller. See Bitter, 
compkx apprehensions, 83 ; on the Premisses, in apodictic and dialectic, 
Megarians, 87,88; theory of Ideas 170, 178, 190; in the syllogism 
(9.V.), early, 91-103; later, 104-113, (ordinary), 188; in the inductive 
119-128; development in, 92; Aris- syllogism, 189. 
totie on the, ib., 93, 98, 127, 132- Pre-Platonic philosophy, its influence 
136, 179; dualism, 97-101, 130, on Plato, 1; speculations on the 
258, 276 ; 96^a and ^iriirr^M^, 97- material cause, 3, 6 ff. 
101, 170, 177, 178 ; on induction Presentation (0arra<r£a), 278 and n. 
and definition, 97, 98 ; method of ff., 287 ; truth of, 278, 279 ; per- 
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Bpicuity (ipdfy9ia)f 279; oonvinc- 
ing (mraXitwrm^), 280 and n., 281, 
284; modem um of term, 288; 
oorporeality of, 287. 

Primary qualitiea, distmguiahed by 
Demooritiu from aeoondary, 64, 68 ; 
tlM only really eziBtent {irwg) quali- 
ilea, Hk ; dutfea, 290. 

Prime Mover (wpArop iciMvr), neoea- 
aity for, 160; completed actuality, 
lUf, ; and the world of change, 161 ; 
Qod,t6.,226,248. 

Frmciple, in Pre-Platonio philoeophy, 
8, 6, 7, 15, 21 ; in Plato, 112, 116 ; 
prindplea, two, of Plato, Axiatotle 
on, 128 ; in Speusippna, 141 ff. ; in 
Xenocratea, 145, 147 ; of motion, 
160, 168 ; logical, Aristotelian divi- 
sion of, jcoivol i^X^t oUnai d^a( 
(general and apecial), 171, 172 ; 4^ 
&, ib. ; of contradiction, 172-177 ; 
neceaaity of first, 190 f., 196 ; vital 
principle, 200'; first, and reason, 
232-239 ; relation to demonstration, 
232 ; apprehension of, ib,, 288 ; and 
scientific knowledge, 285. 

Privation (<rr4pniiais)f negative element 
in change (jitrapoX'Jj), 165. 

Proclua, 21, 22. See also Index of 
Authorities. 

Prodicus, speculations of, 70 n. 

Proof, nature of, 174 ; and the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, ib,, 175 ; 
induction and, 188 f. ; no infinite 
regreaB of, 190, 198, 196. 

Protogoras, relativism of, relation to 
Atomism, 65, 66 ; philosophical type 
of Sophist, 69 ; his views, 70, 71 ; 
efiect on the Cyrenaics, 79; and 
contradiction, 177. 

Proiagortu (Platonic dialogue), 71. 

Providence, theory of, 264 and n. 

Pr%»dentia, 298 n. 

Pwudo • Aristotle. See Index of 
Authorities. 

Pseudo - Plutarch. See Index of 
Authorities. 

Psychology, line of development, 8 ; 
Pythagorean, 26-28 ; in Empedocles, 
58; E^mocritus on, 64; theoiy of 
MimtUaora, ib, ; Platonic, 114-118 ; 
Aristot^ian, 168-169, 199-281; 
difficulties of Aristotelian, 167- 
169, 224, 226, 248; difference 
between Platonic and Aristotelian, 
199, 200; general nature of the 
Boul, 199-204; the sensitive soul, 
204-218 ; intermediates between 



sense - perception and reason, 213- 
217 ; the rational soul, 217 • 227 ; 
reason in man and the absolute 
reason, 226-281 ; early, and memory, 
216 and n. ; Stoic, 266, 271, 272, 
276, 276, 282, 288, 286, 287 ; Stoic 
confuabn between logic and, 277 ; 
modem, 288; distinction between 
elements in word, 286. 

Pyrrho (Sceptic), 260 n. 

Pythagoras, founder of school, 18; 
geometrical discoveries, 22 ; view 
of the relation between arithmetic 
and geometry, ib. 

Pythagorean school, 17-28; its inde- 
pendence, 17 ; lateness of the author- 
ities for, ib. ; loss of early writings 
of, ib. ; mathematical studies, ib, ; 
views on transmigration, ib,, 19 f . ; 
influence of Orpmc doctrines, 19 ; 
theory of numbers, 21 ; statement 
of Anstotle, 20, 21 ; number, the 
essence of things, 21 ; abstract 
geometry, 22; arithmetical con- 
ception of numbers, 28; idea of 
oppositeness in things, ib. ; concep- 
tion of the One, ib. ; cosmology of, 
24 ; threefold division of the uni- 
verse, ib. ; conception of the infinite, 
inrttpw, 25 ; correspondence of the 
elements and solids, ib, ; theory of 
void, ib, ; conception of the universe 
as figured nmce, 26; the indivis- 
ible point, ib. ; and the doctrine of 
the soul, 26-28; Aristotle on this, 
26, 27 ; definition of virtues, ib, ; 
Parmenides' debt to, 38 ; doctrine 
of incommensiuubility, 87 ; and the 
later Ideal theory, 96. 

Qualitative alteration, 40 and n. ; 
change, Anaxagoras on, 53 ; distinc- 
tions, Anaxagoras' theory of, 54. 

Qualities, Democritus' distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary, 68 f. 

Quality, abstract notion of, 8. 

Quantity, pure, in the Ideal realm, 
127. 

Barefaction and condensation, 14, 16. 

Batio, arithmetic, in Pythagoreanism, 
21 ; of the elements {Tmaui\ 120 ; 
geometric, of space, 122 ; of sensa- 
tion, 126 ; of the Ideas, 95, 128. 

Reaction of the mind, 282, 285. 

Realisation of ends, nature as process 
of, 155 ; of potentiality, fint and 
subsequent, 202 ; soul as first, ib. 
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KnSitj, concrete, abstnciioii from, 
15 ; Xenoplumee' view of, 81 ; 
Eleetic oonoeption of, 84 ; how far 
non-corporeel, 85, 40 ; Atomist con- 
ception of, aooording to Aristotle, 
64 ; e o rporeel, 87 ; intelligible, 89 ; 
in early Ideal theory, 97; corre- 
lated with knowledge in Greek 
Bpeculation, ib, ; relation to world 
of change^ 99, 101, 102, 150 ; unity 
of, 148; apprehension of, by the 
soul, 166 ; nature of, a combination 
of matter and form, 167, 201 ; 
propontions concerning sum-total 
of, 178; conneiion of thinking 
with, 175; apprehension of, the 
principle of contradiction and, 176 ; 
Platonic amended definition, 265, 
266, 267 ; corporeality of, Stoic 
▼lew, 265-269, 286-288. 

Reason (I'ovff), in Anaxagoras, 52; in 
Plato, 101 ; diyine element in the 
soul (Aristotle), 166 ; relation of, to 
soul, 167 ; independent of the body, 
ib, ; its immortality, 168 ; function 
of, 190, 195 ; and induction, ib. ; 
as source of primary data, ib. ; 
peculiar to man, 204 and n. ; inter- 
mediates between sense-perception 
and, 218-217; operation through 
^turrdurfAorOy 215-217 ; the rational 
soul, 217-227 ; in man and absolute 
reason, 227-281 ; as faculty of first 
principles, 282-289; later interpre- 
tations of, 289; relation to lower 
faculties, 248, 249; nature of its 
apprehension, 248 ; knowledge of 
itself, 225, 244 ; active and passive, 
220, 239, 244, 246, 249-251 ; relation 
of, in man, to divine, 245 ff. ; rela- 
tion to the intelligible, 248, 249 ; 
Peripatetic and Stoic doctrine, 249, 
250, 251 ; Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
250, 251 ; Averroes, 251 ft. ; diffi- 
culties of Aristotelian theory, 254, 
255 ; material nature of (Stoic) ; 
272; as material bans of the 
universe, ib.; as highest degree of 
tension (I'oSf), 271 ; and sense-per- 
ception, 275 f. ; life aooording to, 
291 ; unity of, 292. 

Reasoning, existence of Ideas, basis of, 
108 ; from particulars to particulars, 
185 ; not affected by nature of pre- 
misses, 187 ; and reason, 195 ; func- 
tion of man, 204. 

Relative and absolute, 106 ; knowledge 
(Aristotle), 186, 188. 



Relativism, of Protagoras, relation of 
Atomist doctrine to, 65; Qyrenaic 
doctrine of, 79. 
Relativity, of matter, 158 ; of function 
of induction, 195 ; of evil, 274 and 
n. ; of moral quality of aetioDB, 
291, 292. 
Religious, revival, and O^hic doc- 
trines, 19 ; tendency in Ueraditos, 
41; 
Reminiscence (M^iFiyo-is), Plato's 
theory of, 102 f . ; in Aristotle, 204, 
218 ; distinguishftd from memory 
and imagination, 216 ; early psycho- 
logy of, ib. and n. ; and association, 
217. 
RqnMie of Plato, 96 ; early theoiy of 
Ideas in, t6., 99 ; attempt in, to 
connect the two realms of objects, 
101 ; theory of /dfoiais in, ib. ; 
twofold division of the intelligible 
in, ib. ; twofold division of world 
of generation in, 102; conception 
of gradation in, opposed to oi^- 
rn^iSf ib. ; treatment of Ideas 
in, compared with that in SopkiMt, 
110; concrete conceptions in, and 
later Ideal theory, 128. 
RepubUe of Zeno, 259. 
Rhetoric, taught by tiie Sophists, 68 ; 
early Sophuts and, 69 ; subdivision 
of Stoic logic, 262 and n. 
Ritter and Preller, Hitiona PkHo- 
tophicB QrtBoa (8th ed.), cited : 
§ 100, 101, 102, 
p. 80; 
108, 104, p. 81 ; 
108, p. 30 ; 
109, 110, p. 31 ; 
114, 117 f., p. 

82; 
121, 128, p. 83 ; 
181, 132, 133, 

185, p. 38 ; 
186, 137, 138, 

p. 89; 
139, 146, 147, 

p. 40; 
151, p. 50 ; 
153, p. 49 ; 
155, pp. 52, 53 ; 

160, p. 52 ; 

161, pp. 58, 54 ; 
164 f., p. 55 ; 
166, p. 56 ; 
178, p. 57 ; 
176, 177, p. 68 ; 
188, p. 60 ; 



13, p. 6 ; 


» * 


16, p. 7 ; 


1 


16, pp.7, 8, 9, 14; 


1 


17, p. 11 ; 


1 


19-21, p. 9 ; 




21, p. 11 ; 




22, p. 12 ; 


^ 


24, 26, 28, p. 16 ; 




80, p. 42 ; 




31, p. 18 ; 




32, p. 48 ; 




83, p. 44 ; 




85, p. 45 ; 




36, p. 46 ; 




66, pp. 23, 27 ; 


1 


76. p. 25 ; 


X 


76, p. 28 ; 


1 


80, p. 25 ; 


1 


81, p. 24 ; 


1 


85, p. 27 ; 


1 


86, p. 27 ; 


H J 


89, p. 27 ; 


4 


90, p. 27 ; 
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§192f., p. 59; 
195, p. 62 ; 
197, 198, p. 63 ; 
199, p. 61 ; 
202, 208, p. 64 ; 
204, pp. 63, 64, 

65 * 
208, 210, p. 54 ; 
226, 227, p. 71 ; 
236, 237, p. 72; 
249, p. 74 ; 
272, p. 79 ; 

285, p. 89 ; 

286, p. 80 ; 

287, p. 81 ; 
290, 291, 295, 

p. 84; 
296, p. 85 ; 
299, 300, p. 86 ; 
852, p. 143 ; 
353, p. 141 ; 
854,355, p. 140; 



g 359, p. 145 ; 
362, p. 146 ; 
440-442, p. 258 ; 
477, p. 259 ; 
482, p. 261 ; 

484, pp. 278, 
279; 

485, pp. 280,283; 
487, p. 287 ; 
490, p. 266 ; 

492, p. 267 ; 

493, p. 265 : 

494, pp. 266,271; 
496, pp. 286,287; 

499, p. 272 ; 

500, p. 266 ; 
504, p. 269 ; 

507, p. 266 ; 

508, p. 272 ; 

509, p. 276 ; 
610, 511, p. 275; 
514, 515, p. 289. 



358, p. 144 ; 

Roman world and later Stoicism, 

261 ; system of jurisprudence, ib. ; 

Stoicism, practical character of, 263. 

Scale of existence, 102 ; of functions 
of living beings, 164, 165, 200. 

Sceptic philoflophy, Atomism as, 65 ; 
criticism of the Stoics, 260 and n., 
261, 277, 294 n.; Cameades, 260 n., 
261 ; problem of knowledge, 262 ; 
use of the trvp^lrriSy 294 n. 

Scholastics, on the eternity of the 
world of generation, 161 ; on the 
* animal soul,' 165. 

Schw^ler, Jffitiory of Philoiophy, 
Aristotle's conception of God, 161, 
162. 

Science (itrifrrfifui), and opinion, Plat- 
onic antithesis, 94, 100 ff. ; in Aris- 
totle, 170, 177, 178; apodictic, 
170 ; nature of its premisses, ib. ; 
transition to, from opinion, 178 ; 
point of view of, 191 ; absence of 
real, from Stoic physics, 267 ; Stoic 
theoxy of, 280, 286. 

Scott, W., Fragmenta fferculanentia^ 
260 n. 

Secondary qualities, distinguished by 
Democritus from primary, 54, 63 ; 
existing by convention {y6fA^\ 63; 
correlation with combinations of 
atoms, ib,; in Tinueui, 122. 

Seeds, Anaxagoras', 49. 

Self-preservation, primitive impulse of 
man, 289. 



Self-realisation, 245 ; in the contem- 
plative life, t^. 
Seneca (late Stoic school), 261 n., 274. 

See also Index of Authorities. 
Sense-perception, Heraclitus on, 44, 
47 ; Lucretius on, 47 n. ; Anaxa- 
goras on, 54 ; Empedocles' doctrine 
of, 58 ; Democritus on, 64 ; Prota- 
goras on, 71 ; Cyrenaic view, 79 ; 
ultimates of Antisthenes appre- 
hended by, 81 ; and image, 83 ; 
Megarian rejection of, 84 ; in Plato, 
98, 95, 99-102; subjectivity of 
{Timceua)y 121 f., 125 ; lower limit 
of (Philebus), 126; in school of 
Plato, 140, 142, 144; contrasted 
with reasoning, 186, 188 ; mode of 
apprehension of particulars, 185, 
198, 195 ; in the scale of organic 
functions, 164 ff., 200, 202; char- 
acteristic of animaJ life, 203 ; grada- 
tion in, 204 ; the five senses, 205 ; 
specific sensibles {tiia aioihrr^), 205- 
208 ; common sensibles (kocv^ cda-- 
Onrd)j ib, ; per ticcidena, 206 ; as 
discriminative faculty, 208 ; dis- 
tinction between sensitive and 
nutritive faculties, ib. ; nature uf, 
209 ; change involved in, realisation 
of potentiality, ib. ; relation of, to 
its object, ib,y 210; consciousness 
of, ib. f. ; intermediates between 
reason and, 213-217; distinguished 
from imagination, 218, 214 ; truth 
of, 214 ; relation of ^diraer/M to, i6., 
215 ; comparison with reason {povs), 
217, 218; identical with sensible 
form, 219 ; simplicity of, 228 ; uni- 
fying function of, and povs, ib,, 
224 ; faculty of all living creatures, 
233 ; memory arising from, ib., 234 ; 
concrete imagery of, 237 ; universal 
of, 242 and n., 248; and reason 
(Stoics), 275, 276 and n., 279 ; func- 
tions of, 276 and n., 277 ff. ; as an 
impression, 278 ; as an alteration, 
ib. ; presentation {^amoffla), t6. ff. ; 
objectivity, 288. 

Sensibles, common and specific {Koiyh, 
tSia, olffBrird), 205-208; apprehen- 
sion of, 206 ; discrimination of, 207- 
209, 212 ; common, lacima in Aris- 
totle's account of, 218. 

Separability of the Ideas, 94 ; of povs, 
217. 

Separation of things from the infinite, 
Anaximander's doctrine of the, 8 f . ; 
of the numbers, Pythagorean theory, 
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25 ; of things by yovf , AiMuugorM, 
53 ; of things by hate, Brnpedodee, 
56. 

Sextus Empiricut (Soeptio), quotation 
from Democrituf, 65 ; authority for 
Speuaippus, 189, 140; for Stoics, 
260 n. See also Index of Author- 
ities. 

Siebeck, on Aristotle's critidsm of 
Plato, 138. 

Simon (Soeptio), 260 n. 

Simplei^ 82. 

Simplicity of sense - perception and 
intuition, 223. 

Simplidus. See Index of Authorities. 

Simulacra (cfSwXa), Democritus's 
theory of, 64. 

Sleep, Aristotle's tractate on, 213. 

Socrates, as a Sophist, 68, 72 ; and 
the Eristics, 69 ; relation to Plato- 
nic doctrine, 72 ; external features 
of method, 78 ; special processes, 
74 ; practical end, 75 ; ethics, 76 f. ; 
influence on Cyrenaics, 78 ; on An- 
tisthenes, 79 ; on Euclides, 83 ; 
Aristotle on his relation to the 
Ideal theory, 94 ; his yiew of the 
essential, ib. ; and of universals and 
definitions, ib, ; in Parmemdes, 105, 
106 ; in PhiUbus, 112. 

SophiH (Platonic dialogue), reference 
to Megarians, 87 ; compared with 
the ParmenideSf 110 ; treatment of 
non-being, ib. ; element of relations 
among the Ideas, ib. ; compared 
with the Jiep%MiCf ib,; identil^ and 
difference, relation of, to the Ideas, 
124 ; theory of Ideas in, 139. 

Sophists, place in Greek philosophy, 
67 ; connexion with education, i6., 
68 ; teachers of rhetoric, 68 ; 
meaning of the name, ib, ; not a 
philosophical sect, ib, ; Plato and 
Aristotie on, i&., 69 and n. ; influ- 
ence on Gk-eek character, 69 ; types 
of, ib, and n. ; speculations of, on 
practical problems, education, art, 
70; distinction between conyen- 
tion and nature, ib. See also 
Protagoras and Qorgias. 

Soul, mythical yiew of the, 2 ; early 
denotation of the term, 7 ; PythiT- 
gorean conception of, 26 ; Aristotle 
on conception of, »&., 27; separabil- 
ity from body, according to Pytha- 
goreans, 27 ; Alcmsdon of Croton on, 
%b, ; Parmenides on, 33 ; Heraoli- 
tus's conception of, 45 ; Empedocles 



on, 58 ; functions of, in Plato, 103 ; 
dr^i^inyo-iff and, ib, ; immortality of 
(Phaxio), ib, ; Platonic doctrine of, 
114-118; relation to Ideas, 103, 114, 
115, 117, 118 ; relation to Idea of 
life, 116 ; prindple of change, 117, 
125 ; composite nature, 120, 122 ; 
relation to povs, 117, 119, 131 ; in- 
destructibility of, 131; as inter- 
mediate, ib, ; good and bad (Xattw), 
117, 132 ; Aristotle on, 135 ; Speu- 
sippus on, Xenocrates' definition of* 
142, 147; Aristotle on, 168-169, 199- 
231 ; as actuality (^rrcX^fia) of 
body, 163 f. ; functions of the, 

164 f.; dependence on the body, 

165 and n. ; indiyiduality of, 165 ; 
nature of its immortality, ib, ; 
diyine element in, wovs (intellect), 
166 ; apprehension by, of the real, 
ib, ; relation to intellect, 167 ; gen- 
eral nature of, 199-204; Platonic 
yiew of, 199, 200 ; scale of functions 
of, 200, 202, 203, 204; the sensi- 
tiye, 204-213 ; unity of, 207 ; func- 
tion of, ib,y 208, 211 ; nature of 
operation, 208, 209 ; conaciousneea 
of perception, 210 f. ; intermediates 
between sense and reason, 213-217 ; 
the rational, 21 7-227; as r^os cISmf, 
218; yovs in the human, 219 and 
n., 243, 246 ; unity of, 219 ; poten- 
tiality and actuality in, ib., 220; 
immortality of, as perdpient of 
truth, 221 ; rovs as function of, 
223, 227 ; dependence of, on ma- 
terial conditions, 229 ; seyeranoe of 
tfovs from, ib, and n. ; material basis 
of, 230, 231 ; later interpretations 
of Aristotle's conception, 249 ffl ; 
corporeal nature of (Stoics), 266, 
272, 275 ; parts of the, 276 ; rela- 
tion between rh ^9im¥ik6p and the 
senses, 277; reaction of the, 282, 
285 ; indiyidual structure of the, 
286. 

Space, in Pythagorean theory, 25 f. ; 
diyisibility of, in Zeno and the 
Megarians, 39 f., 85 ; in Timaeui^ 
122, 125 ; factors of, 294. 

Species, enumeration of, in the indue- 
tiye syllogism, 189 ; continuation 
of, 203. 

Spedfic diffierence, ultimate, in classi- 
fication, 154, 180 f. 

Speculation, early Greek, and the 
theory of Ideas, 91 ; Gresk, identi- 
fies truth and reality, 97. 
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Spenoer, H., Stoic anticipatiion of, n. ; avyKordBtirtSf 279, 280 n., 282, 

281 n. 283, 285; 'belief,' 286; reaction 

Speusippoa, doctrines of, 189-148. of the soul, 282, 285 ; existence of 

Spinoza, procedure of, compared with the incorporeal, 286, 288 ; distinc- 

Plato's, 131. tion betwe^i the true and the real 

Spontaneity {r6 a/tn^iiarov) in Axis- existent, 288 ; ethics, 289-294 ; iden- 

totle's theory of nature, 137, 157 tification of good and beautiful, 

and n. 291 ; nature of virtue, %b, ; unity of 

St Augustine, interpretation cf the virtue, 292; primaij virtues, i6., 

Ideal theory, 100. 298 ; difficulties of Stoic monism. 

Stimulation, of the sense organ, 214 ; 294 and n. 

cause of ^drrofffM, ib., 215. Strato of Lampsacus, 250; leader of 

Stobseus, 260 n. See also Index of Peripatetic school, 257 n. ; char- 
Authorities, acteristics of his teaching, ib. 

Stoic philosophy, periods, 259 ; the Subject (rd ^0Mlfuww\ of predicates, 

later Stoics, 258, 259, 261 andn., 153; of /AtrafioX^, 166 ; w^vM^rov 

263, 275 ; the Middle Stoics, 259, (compound), 156 ; the concrete in- 

261 and n., 275 ; the early Stoics, dividual as, 154, 182 f. ; living body 

258, 259 and n., 261-294; tnflu- as, 202 ; of vision, 203 ; identity of, 

ence of Aristotle, 249 f., 258, 212 ; Aristotle's view of the mdi- 

263, 269, 270; of Heraditus, 45 vidual, 231. 

f., 258; of Antisthenes and the Subjective philosophy, appearance of. 

Cynics, 83, 258 f., 265 n. ; mon- 67 ; historical causes of, ib. ; and 

ism, 258 ; empiricism, 259, 277 ; objective, t6., 72. 

criticised by the Epicureans, Seep- Substance, reference to Spinoza's, 

tics, and Academics, 260 ; authori- 131 ; to Locke's, 153. 

ties for, ib, n. ; influence on Borne, Sun, in Anaximander's cosmology, 10; 

261 ; division of philosophy into voZs compared to, by Plato, 220 n. ; 

logic, physics, ethics, 261 f. ; in- identified by Cleanthes with rb 

fluence of pre- Platonic speculation, i^c/Aoyuu(K, 272 n. 

263 ; physics, 263 - 274 ; develop- Survival of the fit, Empedocles on the, 

ment of Aristotle's doctrine of form 57. 

and matter, 264 ; antithesis be- Syllogism, use of, in apodictic know- 

tween active and pMsive, 264, 265 ledge and dialectic, 170, 172, 178 ; 

and n., 266 ; definition of real ex- nature of, 186, 187 ; and induction, 

istence, 265, 266 ; corporeal nature t&., 188 1 ; the inductive {6 i^ 

of reality, 265, 266, 286 ; matter ivay^s <niiKXayicti6s), 189. 

as fira, 266; form as r6woSt ib., iSym|>onttm (Platonic dialogue), chron- 

267 ; individuality of r6¥0Sf 267 ologv of, 96 ; early theory of Ideas 

and n. ; vp^n} 0Ai|, 268 ; ir^wrij, in, to. 

ib,y 271 and n. ; interdependence of Synthesis, 223. 
the universe, 269 ; irvcv^io, ib, and 

n., 270, 271 ; r^yor, 270 ; degrees of Tannery, P., Seienee hdUne, 10 n. 

tension, t&., 272, 275; A^t, i&., Taste (yct)<rff), animal sense, 204. 

271 ; i^f, ^(^<f, ^vx4, ^ovs, 271 ; Teleological view, of the body, Plato, 

rb TtyffUMfiiciif, 272 and n., 276, 277; 122 ; of sense-perception (Aristotle), 

macrocosm and microcosm, 272 ; 204, 205, 210 ; Stoic identification 

rationali^ of the universe, t5., 274 ; of, with mechanical, 273, 274. 

Ood as germinal reason, 273 ; me- Temperance, primary Stoic virtue, 

chanical view of the universe, ib., 293. 

274; denial of free will, i6.; problem Tension {T6yot\ Stoic theoxy of, 266, 

of evil, ib, ; theory of knowledge, 267 ; individuality of, 267 ; degrees 

275 • 288 ; relation of vovs to of , as law of ww/ta, 270, 271 ; as 

dfor^it, 275 ff. ; ijMyTaffta, 278 and ratios, 271. 

n. ff. ; criterion of knowledge, 278 Tetrahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 

f. ; ^atnoffla KaraXrprruefif 280 and of fire, 25. 

n., 281, 284; Koiml lyyoMu, 280; Thales, his speculations, 5-7. 

doctrine of the <ro^f, 281 and TheceUtui (Platonic dialogue), refer- 
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enoe to tiie Cyrezuucs, 79; refer- 116; existenoe of, Stoic view, 286 

enoea to AntistheneB, 81, 83. ^ n., 287. 

Themistius. See Index of Author- Touch (o^), fundamental animal 

ities. sense, 204. 

Theology, popular, Xenophanes' criti- Traditional period, transition from, to 

cism of, 30 ; Democritus', 64, 12 ; historical, in philosophy, 67. 

Aristotle's, 161 f., 188, 248 ; diffi- Tranquillity, the end of life. Demo- 

oultiee of Aristotelian, 255 ; Stoic, critus, 66. 

262, 267, 268 and n., 273. Transcendentalism, of Plato's ideas 

Theophrastus, his account of Anaxi- {Timceut), 124. 

mander, 7, 8 n. ; criticism of De- Transformation, rejected by Anaxa- 

mocritus, 64 ; importuice as histor- goras, 51. 

ian of philosophy, 140. See also Transmigration of souls, view of Pyth- 

Index of Authorities. agoras, 17, 26 f.; connexion with 

Theory of Knowledge, Atomists', 65 ; Orphic doctrine, 19 ; involved the 

in Sophists, 71 f. ; Socrates', 73 ff. ; idea of a continuous cycle of exist- 

Cyrenaic, 79; Andsthenes', ib. ff.; ence,20; inica6ap/Ao£of£mpedoclee, 

Eudidee', 83 ff. ; Plato's, 94 f., 98 55, 58. 

ff., 106 ff., 110 f. ; Aristotle's, 170- Trendelenburg on vovs waBfrruc6Sf 244 

198; metaphysical principles of, n. 

177-182 : difficulties of Aristotle's, Truth, and opinion, Parmenides, 32 ; 

177, 178, 179 ; Aristotle's solution Atoioiat critOT ion jpf. 65; identified 

of the problem, 182 f . ; difficulties with real e&fen^'inGreek specula- 

of this solution, 188 ff. ; ultimate tion, 97 ; in Pl^tfit 129 f. ; Lotse on 

data, 190-192, 195; difficulties of Plato's view of , IdO'n. ; principle of 

the theory, 195 f. ; part of Stoic contradiction and, 173*177 ; neoes- 

logic, 262 ; Stoic, 275-288 ; tendency sary, 178 ; necessaiy, not obtained 

to empiricism and nominaliBm, 277 ; by induction, 189 ; of primary data, 

treatment of ataBriats, ib, f . ; ^ay- indemonstrable, 190-192; apprehen- 

Tcuria, 278 and n. ff, ; criterion of sion of, and rovt, 221, 222, 225 ; 

knowledge, 278-286. eternity of, 221, 226, 246 ; Averroos 

Thing and quality, conception of, 8. on, 258 ; criterion of (Stoic), 279 ff, 

* Third Man, the,' argument first Types, fixed, 141 n., 154, 157, 171, 
enunciated by Polyxenus, 89, 107 ; 181 f., 194, 195, 220, 236, 270. 
in ParmenideSt 106, 139; in Aris- 
totle, 107 ; in RepvhUc and Timceut^ Ultimate, irp&rovy Antisthenes' theory 
119 n. of the nature of , 81 ; subjects, nature 

Thomas Aquinas, 25l n. of, in reidm of change, 154 ; specific 

Thought, and the principle of contra- difference, 180 f. ; data of know- 
diction, 172-177, 187 ; discursive, ledge, 190-192 ; knowledge of, 234 ; 
and intuition, 195-198. difference, Aristotle's view of, 239. 

TmonM (Platonic dialogue), expository Understanding, and perception, 47; 

nature of, 114; eternity of the world in Plato (Siki^ota), 101; practical 

of generation (yivwis)^ 116 ; ^^vxh {hiJofota TpoKTiHii), as cause in the 

and vovs, 117 f . ; metaphysic of, world of generation (Aristotle), 156 

119 - 128 ; 9fifuovpy6s and cosmos, in the scale of mental life, 164, 165 

119 ; nature and function of the 200, 202, 204 ; imagination discrim 

soul, »&., 120, 124, 125 ; generation inated from, 214 ; function of, 222 

of the universe, 120, 121 ; the errant distinguished from povs, 224 ; pre- 

cause, 121 ; x^P^ 1^2, 127; Ideas sentations of the (Stoic), 283. 

in, 123, 124 ; cause of change other Unification, in intellectual processee, 

than soul, 122, 125 ; nature of sen- 223 ; function of rovs, 224. 

sation, »6., 126 ; defects of sense- Unio, Averroes's doctrine of, 253 and 

perception, 126 ; and Speusippus, n. 

140 n., 142; and Xenocrates, 147 ; Units, indivisible, in Zeno's argu- 

a philosophical romance, 150. ments, 38, 85 ; abstract, unrelated. 

Time, conception of an absolute limit of Megarians, 86-89 ; generic char- 

of, 15 ; and the world of generation, acter of intdligible, 107 ; reality as 
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miiltq>licity of, PUto on, 109; 
intelligible, m objects of rovs, 
222. 

Unity, of eziatence, fint statement of, 
ascribed by Aristotle to Xenophanes, 
30 f. ; insiBtence of the Eleatics on, 
35 ; Zeno's arguments for, 88 ; of 
nature, Diogenes of Apollonia on, 
64 ; Speusippus' riew, 141, 143 ; 
fundamental principle of Xeno- 
entes, 147 ; indirisible, of 7HmcBU9, 
interpreted by Xenocrates as, ib. ; 
of the dirine, 169, 162 ; numerical, 
180; as a common sensible, 206 ; of 
the senaitiTe soul, 207; and dis- 
crimination, 208 ; and plurality in 
the same function, 212 ; of the soul, 
219 ; of the inteUigible, 222, 243 ; 
reduction of multiplicity to, by povs, 
223, 224 ; of judgments, 222 ; and 
the central sense, ib. ; nature of, 
oonyeyed by povs, 224, 226 ; of the 
subject, 231 ; of the cosmos, Stoic 
yiew, 263, 268 and n., 269; 
of the system of existence (Aris- 
totle), 264; and form, 266 and 
n. ; Stoic tendency to, 292 ; of 
▼irtue, ib. 

Uniyersal, Socrates and Plato on, 94 ; 
relation to the particular, 98, 181- 
134 ; antithesis between individual 
and, Aristotle on, 179; reconcilia- 
tion of indiridual and, 182 ff. ; pro- 
positions, 186, 234 ; in order of our 
knowledge of, 186; and induction, 
194, 196, 234 ; apprehension of, by 
man, 242 ; of sense, ib, and n. 

Univenality of wovs (reason), 217. 

Universe, in Anazimander, 7; divided 
by I^rthagoreans into three regions, 
24 ; conceived by Pythagoreans as 
reducible to figures in space, 26; 
element of the divine in (Aristotle), 
227.; a system, 240 f. ; individualily 
of things m (Stoic), 267, 269, 284 ; 
interdependence of parts, 269 ; ra- 
tionality of, 272; mechadiical con- 
ception of, 273, 274. 

* Unmixed,' nature of rot/f, 217, 221. 

Vegetable life, distinguished from 
animal, 203. 

Virtue, Pythagorean definitions, 27 ; 
Socratic theory of, 76 ; teach- 
ability and unity of, ib. ; lower and 
higher, in Plato, 100 ; of man, mors! 
and intellectual, 244 ; Stoic defini- 
tion of, 291, 292; unity of, i6.; 



fourfold classification of (Platonic, 
Stoic), 298. 

Vision, Empedocles' theory of, 68 
and n. ; Aristotle on, 208, 204, 209, 
211, 220 and n. 

Vinm (term in Cicero), 278 n., 281 n., 
282. 

Void, Pythagorean, relative, 25 f. ; 
as separating numbers from one 
another, 25 ; as drawn in by the 
obpoMis, ib. ; resembling Anaxi- 
menes' Air, as the principle of 
things, ib. ; absolute, conception of 
Eleatics and Atomists, ib. ; Atomiot 
doctrine of, 60 ; use of Eleatic doc- 
trine of, 63 ; Anaxagoras' denial of, 
50 ; Empedodes' denial of, 67 ; ex- 
istence of, 286 and n., 287. 

Volition, relation of, to intelligence^ 
289. 

Vortex motion, in Anaxagoras, 62 f . ; 
of the atoms, Democritus on, 63. 

Water, as primitive substance, 6; 
in Aristotle, the cold-moist, 8 n.; 
formed from the icosahedron, ac- 
cording to the Pythagoreans, 26; 
one of Empedodes' ' roots,' 55 ; in 
Plato's cosmology, 120. 

Weight of atoms, 61 f. 

Wise man. Stoic doctrine of, 281 and 
n., 291, 298. 

Woni, 287; meaning of, incorporeal, 
288. 

World of generation. See Qeneration. 

Xenocrates, definition of soul, 142, 147; 
classification of the world of real 
existence^ and of knowledge, 144 f. ; 
fundamental principles of, 146 ; 
view of Ideas as numbers, t6., 146 ; 
definition of 'Idea' in Platonic 
school, 146 and n. ; doctrine of 
drofioi ypofAfudf 146 ; interpreta- 
tion of the Timatu, 147. 

Xenophanes, founder of the Eleatic 
school, 29 ; a rhapsodist, ib. ; 
criticism of polytheism, 30; doc- 
trine ascribed to him by Aristotle, 
ib. ; the unity of existence, 81 ; 
vague distinction between appear- 
ance and reality, 82. 

Xenophon. See Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Zeller, E., his interpretation of An- 
aximander's doctrine of innumer- 
able worlds, 11 f. ; interpretation 
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of Pannenidee, 83, 34; Zeno's 
argumenta, Bummarifled l^, 88 fil ; 
on yovf waOiiruc6st 244; Prt' 
SoGToHc PhUowphyf cited, L 589 f., 
p. 84 ; i. 614 f., p. 88 ; Plalo and 
the Older Academy, 538, p. 140; 
8ioie$f JSpieuream, and SeepUct, 
67 ff., p. 262; 104, p. 267; 187, p. 
271; 141 f., p. 273; 78, p. 278 
(footnote in each case). 
Zeno of Elea, his puzzles, 23 ; Plato 
OD, 87 ; the fint logician, 38 ; his 



method, ib, ; Zeller's Bummary of 
his argumenta, 38-40; argomenta 
against multiplicity, 88 ; align- 
ments against morement, 89 ; hia 
method of indirect refutation used 
by Euclides, 84; his arguments 
used by Diodorus, 85 ; dialectics of, 
and the Platonic Ideas, 105. 
Zeno, founder of Stoic school, 258, 
259 ; on Gk>d and matter, 267 ; on 
perception, 278 ; theory of know- 
ledge, 281-285. 



ERRATA. 

p. 27, note 3. . Read Phado for Phadr. 
P. 45, note 2. Read R.P. 40 for R.P. 35. 
P. 243. Delete note 2. 
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COOPER Liturgy of 1637. oommonlv called Laud's Liturgy. 

Edited by the BeT. Professor Ooofxb, D.D., Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

CORNFOBD. R L. Stevenson. ** Modem English Writers." 

By L. Oora Oobvvord. Seocmd Edition. Orown 8to, Is. 6d. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo vol. 

amesofaboat860pp.eaeh. With Maps. Frioe7s.6d.net 

Fife and Kinross. By .£nxa8 J. O. Maokat, LL.D., Sheriff 

of these Ooonties. 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, 

M.F. Second Edition. 

Morajr and Nairn. By Charles Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff 

of DiunfHes and Galloway. 

Inverness. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. By Sir George Douolab, 

Bart 

Aberdeen and Ban£ By Wiluam Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

'Daily Free Press.' 

Perth and Qaokmannan. By John Chibholm, M.A., Advocate. 

{In 



ORAIK A Century of Scottish History. From the Days before 

the '46 to those within living Memorv. By Sir Hshbt Oraik, XlaB., M.A. 
(Ozon.X Hon. LLiD. (Glasgow). S vols, demy 8to, 80b. net 
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CRAWFORD. Baradnesca. By F. Mabiov Orawvobd, Asthor 

<A ' Xr Inui,' te., te. Orova 8to, Si. M. Also at 6d. 

CROSS. 

Impressions of Dante and of the New World. By J. W. Cross. 

Fost 8to, 68. 

The Rake's Progress in Finance. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

CUMMING. 

Memories. By C. F. Gordon CmooNa. Demy 8ya Blus- 

tnted, 90s net. 

At Home in Fiji FostSyo. Blostrated. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War. Post Sva Bins- 

tnted. Cheap Edition. 6b. 

Fire-Fonntains. 2 vols, post dvo. Illustrated, 25s. 
Granite Crags. PostSyo. Hlostrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
Wanderings in China. Small post 8ya Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DAVIS. "When Half -Gods Go." By Jkssib Ainsworth DAvia 

Second Impreuion. Grown 8vo, 68. 

DE HAVEN. The Scarlet Cloak. By Audrey db Haven. 

Grown 8?o, 68. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of 

Philosophy of Descartes. Translated from the original French and Latin. 
With a new Introductoij Essay, Historical and Gritical, on the Garteeian Phil- 
osophy. By Professor vkitch, LIi.D. Fonrteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 

DIVER. 

Captain Desmond, V.C. By Maud Diver. Sixth Impression. 

Crown 8vo, 68. 

The Great Amulet. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DODDS AND MACPHERSON. The Licensing Acts (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1908. Annotated by Mr J. M. Dodds, G.B., 
of the Scottish Office; Joint-Editor of the ' Parish Coonoil Gnldefor Scotland,' 
and Mr Ew^ Macpbkrsom, Adyooate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Adrooate. 
In 1 voL crown 8yo, 68. net 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Stnart MilL By Charles Douglas, 

MJL, D.Se., late Leetnrer in Moiil FhiloBophy. and AaiiBtant to the Pro- 
teior of Moral Philosophy in the UniYersity of lEdmlmrgh. Foat 8yo, 6b. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 

4a. 6d. net. 

ECCOTT. 

Fortune's Castaway. By W. J. Eooott. Crown Svo, 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hearth of Hutton. Crown Svo, 68. 

The Bed Neighbour. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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ELIOT. 

The New Poptdar Edition of George Eliof s Works, with 

Photogravure Frontiapieco to each Volome, from Drawinga by William 
Hatherell, RI., Bdgar Bnndy, R.I., Byam Shaw, R.I., A. X Van Aaiooy, 
Maorice Qreiffenhagen, Claude iu Bhepperson, B.I., B. J. SulllTan, and Max 
Cowper. Bach Work complete in One Volume. HandMHnely bound, gilt top. 

in " 



88. 6d. net Ten Volumes in alL 
Adam Bcdb. 

SoENns OF Clcrical Lira. 
Tbb Mill on the Floss. 
Fblix Holt, thb Radical. 

MiDDLUIARCH. 



S1LA8 MaIutkb; Bbothkb Jacob; Ths 

Lifted Van. 
Bomola. 

Daniel Debonda. 
The Spanuh Gtfst; Jubal. 



EssATs ; Theophbastvs Such. 

George Eliof s Lifa With Portrait and other Illutrationa. 

New Mdltdon, in one T^ume. Crown 8to, Ti. Od. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 vol- 
umes, dotlr, limp, gilt top, is. net per volume ; leather, limp, gilt top, is. 6d. net 
per volume : leather gUt top, wiUi book-marker. Ss. net per vunme. 



Adam Beds. 896 pp. 
Thb Mill on the Floss. 8S8 pp. 
Fbuz Holt, the Radical. 718 pp. 
ROMOLA. 900 pp. 

ScBHBB OF Clerical Lifb. 624 pp. 
Silas Mabher; Brothbb Jacob; The 
LnrTBD Veil. 560 pp. 



MxDDLBMABCH. S vola. 004 ud 080 pp. 
Daniel Debonda. t vols. 010 and 

080 pp. 
The Spanibh Gtf«t; Jubal 
Bbsays; Thbophbastdb Such. 
Lifb. t vols., 010 and 580 pp. 



Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). SI volnmea, 

crown 8vo. In buckram oloth, i^t top, Ss. Od. per voL ; or In rozborglM 
binding, 8s. Od. per vol. 

Adam Bbde. S vols.— The Mill on the Flom. t vols.— Felix Holt, the 
Radical. 8 vols.— Bomola. S vols.— Scbnbb of Olbbioal Lifb. t vols.— 

MiDDLBMABOH. 8 VOlS.— DaNIEL DbBONDA. 8 VOLS.— SiLAS Mabvbb. 1 voL 

—Jubal. 1 vol.— The Spanish Otpst. 1 voL— Hbsatb. 1 voL— Thbofhbab* 
Tus Such. 1 vol. 

Life and Works of G^rge Eliot (Cabinet Edition^. t4 

volumes, crown 8vo, price £0. &o to be had handsomely bound In hair and toll 
calC The Volumes are sold separably, bound In doth, pnoe fa. saOh. 

Novels by Gfeorge Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In new 

uniform binding, price 8s. Od. each. 



Adam Bedk. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

Bomola. 

Fbux Holt, thb Radical. 



Silas Marnbb; The Liftbd Veil; 
Brothbb Jacob. 

MiDDLBMABOH. 

Daniel Deronda. 



Essajrs. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Impressions of Theophrastms Saoh. New Edition. Crown 

8vo, 58. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8to, 6s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New* 

New B<Ution. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

Silas Mamer. New Edition, with Illustrations by Beffinald 

Birch. Crown 8vo, Is. Od. net. Cheap Edition, Ss. Od. Qieap Sdltton, 
royal 8vo, paper cover, price Od. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Cheap Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, with 20 Illustrations by B. R. Millar, erown 8vo, Is. ; paper covers, la. 
Cheap Bdition, royal 8vo, in paper cover, price Od. 

Felix Holt Cheap Edition. Royal 8vo, in paper oover, 6d. 
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ELIOT. 

Adam Bede. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, in paper cover, price 

6d. N«w Edition, erown 8yo, paper oover, Is.; crown 8vo, with lUoBtrmtions, 
cloth. 9m 

The Mill on the floss. Cheap Edition, royal 8yo, in paper 

ooTcr, price 6d. New XdUdon, paper ooren, Is. ; cloth, Ss. 

Wise, Wit^, and Tender Bajrings, in Prose and Versa Seleoled 

tnm the works of Bwomn Buor. New WdiMoiL foap. 8tOi to. 6d. 
KIjTjTp* 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Bbth Ellis. Crown Svo, 68. 

Madame, Will You Walk ? Crown Svp, 6s. 

Blind Mouths. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Moon of Bath. Fourth Impression. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

ELTON. The Augustan Ages. " Periods- of European Litera- 
ture." By Olitsr Bltow, mTa., Professor of Bni^ish Literature, TJnirerslty 
Oollege, LiverpooL Grown 8to, 6s. net. 

EVERARD. History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St 

Andrews. By H. 8. 0. EynRABo. With Bight Coloured Portraits, and many 
other TJniqne lilnstrations. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

FAHIE. A History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bare-wire Proposals for Sabaqneons Telegraphs. By J. J. Fahib, Member of the 
Institution of Electrical Bn^^eers. London, and of the Bodit^ Internationale 
des Electriciens, Paris; Anthor of 'A History of Blectric Telegraphy to the 
Tear 18S7,' dte. With ninstrationa. Third Edition, Beylsed. Crown 8to, 6a. 

FERGUSSON. Scots Poems. By Robxbt Fxbousson. With 

Fhotogra^nre Portxmil Pott Sro, gilt top, boond in oloth, Is. net; leather, 
la. 6d. net. 

FERRIER Philosophical Remains. Crown Svo, 14s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Bobket Fukt, B.D., LL.D., Corresponding Member 
of the Instttntt of France, Hon. Member of the Boyal Society of Palermo, Pro- 
fessor in the UniTcrsity of Bdinbnrgh, Ae. 18s. 6d. net 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. 7s. 6d. net 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switserland. 8to, Sla. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Tenth Edition, 

Beriied. Grown 8to, 7s. 6d. 

Anti-Theistio Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

iUlih Edition. Grown 8to, 10b. 6d. 

Sermons and Addresses. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH RKADERR Edited 

by Mrs Olifhavt. Price Is. each net. For Liti of Vo lumti , mo pago %. 

FORREST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Forrest, CLE. 

Bz-Dlreetor of Records, OoTemment of India. S rols. demyftvo, 888. net 

Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. With Portraits. 

Crown 8to, 6s. 
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FORSTER 

Where Angels Fear to Tread. By £. M. Fobstks. Crown 

8?o, 6s. 

The Longest Journey. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOXJLIS. 

Erchie: My Droll Friend. By Huoh FonuB. Paper 

ooTen, 6d. ; ololh, li. 0d. net 

The Vital Spark. Illastrated. ls.net 

FRASER. 

Philosophy of Theism. Being the QifFord Leotsres deliyered 

befbre the UniTenttf of ■dinlniivh In 18M-M. By ALBZAVsn Oampbbll 
Pkasbe, D.O.L. Oziord; ■meritna ProJBieor of Logic and Metaphjelm Ib 
the Unlvenltj of Idlnborgh. Seeond BdittoA, Berleed. Poit 6to, 6s. 6d. aet. 

Biographia Fhilosophica. In 1 vol. demy dvo, 68. net 
FRASER The Marches of Hindustan : The Record of a Journey 

in Thibet, Trans-HimaUyan India, Chinese Torkestan, Rossian Turkestan, and 
Persia. By David Fbasbb. With lUnstrations, Maps, and Sketches. JMmy 
8to, £1, Is. net. 

FRENCH COGKERT FOR ENGLISH HOMEa Third Im- 

piesslon. Grown Sro, limp doth, 9s. 6d. Also In limp leather, Ss. 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account 

of the CTlaims to the ezcTosive Dominion of the British Seas snd of the Bvoln- 
tion of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Rights of Fishing. 
By T. WncYss Fultoh, M.D., F.R.B.B. With nnmeroos lUnstrations and Mapa. 
Demy 8vo. [1% As prsis. 



GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE OHUBOH OF SOOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Pnblished 

for Qse in Ohnzohes by Antihonty of tihe Qeneral Aasembl^. 1. Lane type, 
doth , red edges, as. 6d.; frenflh moroeeo, 4s. t. BoargeoistypeMfupao^u.; 
French moroooo, 9s. 8. NonpareO type, cloth, red edgest 6d. { Fkenw motoooo, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper oorers, So. ft. Snnday-Sdiodl Baiwm,^pcr oorers, Id., 
eloth, Sd. No. 1. boond with the Paalms and Paraphnass, liendi mocoooo, 8b. 
Nc. 1, bound witn the Paalms and Parapiiraaes, dovi, Ss.{ Frendh moroeooi 8a. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

metal Oommittee of the Oenend Assembly of the Ohnreh of SooiisBd. Intlraly 
new Bdition. Beriicd and Bnlaiged. Foap. 8to, red edges, la. 6d. net. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Fofur Weeks' 

Prayers. New Bdltfon. Anthorissd by the Gsnaial Assembly of the Gknioh of 
Scotland. Foap. Sro, red edges Is. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Oommittee on Aids 

to DeTOtion. 16mo, doth limp, 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepcured 

by the Oommittee on Aids to Derotlon. Id. fbr 6, or Is. per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids to 

Devotion. Seventieth Thonsand. IQmo, cloth Ump. VL net 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prepared and Published 

bylnstmctionof the Oenend Assembly of the Ohnreh of Scotland. Foap.8TO,lB. 
net 
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QERABD. 

Beata: Whafa in a Nama Qy K D. Gxraxd. Cheap 

Bdltion. OiovB 8vO| 81. 6d. 

Besgar my Neighboar. Oheap Edition. Grown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 
The Waters of Hercules. Oheap Edition. Grown Syo, 3s. 6d. 
A Sensitiye Plant Crown Svo, 38. 6d. 

QERARD. 

Honour's Glassv Bubble. By K Gsrabd. Crown 8vo, 68. 
A Foreigner. An Anglo-Qerman Study. Crown Syo, 6s. 

GERARD. 

One Tear. By Dobothma. Gsrabd (Madame Longard de 

LonggKrdeV Grown 8to, flh 

The Impediment. Grown 8vo, Os. 

A Spotless Reputation. Third Edition. Grown Syo, Os. 

The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Grown 8yo, Os. 

Lady Baby. Oheap Edition. Grown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Recha. Crown Syo, 6s. 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage. By Pebgkval Gibbon. Crown 8yo, 68. 

(%eap Bdition, royal 8yo, paper cover, 6d. 

The Vrouw Grooelaars Leading Cases. Crown Syo, 68. 
GILL. The CHCls- Problem. By Riohabd Gill. 2 yoIs. crown 

Svo, 6b, net each. 

GILLANDERS. Forest Entomology. By A T. GrLLANDBBS, 

F.B.S. With IllnBtratlons. Grown 8vo, 15s. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. Ballads and Poems. By Mkm- 

BBBS OF THi Olaboow Ballad Olub. Third 8eriee. Grown Sva, 78. M. net. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By EeY. G. R Gleig. Feap. 8yo, 

la. net. 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Soot) (Gormpt and Blegal Praotioes) 

Aot| 1890. Wltk AnalTvia, BelattT* Aot of Saoerant, Appendis containing the 



Oomipt Fraettoea Aoti of 1888 and 1888, and Ooploiu udaz. By J. Bdwaba 
GmABAV, Advooate. 8^0, 4i. 8d. 

A Manual of the Acts relating to Education in Scotland. 

(Foonded on that of the late Mr Oraig Sellar.) Demy 8to, 18b. 

GRAHAM AND PATERSON. True Romances of Scotland. By 

B. Maxtohb Obaham and B. Fatbmoh. lUnstrationa. Grown 8vo, 6i. net 

GRAND. 

A Domestic Experiment. By Sabah Gbakd, Author of 

'The Heavenly TwiBa,"Idea]at A study firom Lift.' Grown 8to,88. 

Singularly Dieluded. Orown 8yo, 6s. 

GRET. Poems. By Dulgibella Ethel Gbbt. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by H. Cholmondeley Pennell. Demy Svo. Yellmn, ISa. 6d. net : half 
vellam, 78. 6d. net. 
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OBIE& 

In Fsrtiiett Ind. The Namltve of Mr -Eiywija> Oaxltov of 

BtowfliMr, tB tha OooBlar of Vcrttemplon, ttd kto o< «h« HownaUi BHt bUft 
OoBvnj'iBcrTletiOcBtunMHi. WraM bf hit cram knd ia tha fw of gzaoi ItVT. 
■dttad, wflh • flnr BzplaBattiry VoIm. B7 Stdvkt a Gaikb. Port 8to, *. 

EiM Ezoelleney'a KngliiUi Oovemen. Third Impresdon. Or. 

8to, to. 

An Uncrowned King : A Romance of High Fblitica. Third 

Im pm iloB. OiDWBtvOito. 

Peace with Honour. Third Impression. Crown Svo, (Is. 

A Crowned Queen: The Bomance of a Ministor of State. 

Third ImprsMion. OrowB Sto. to. 

like Another Helen. Second Impression Crown Svo. 6b. 
The Kinffs of the East : A Romance of the near Fntore. 

Second mprafion. Otowd Sto, 6s. 

The Warden of the Marohes. Third Impression. Crown 

8to, to. Cheap Bdition, paper cover, 6d. 

The Prince of the Captivity. Second Impression. Crown 

8to, to. 

The Adyanced-Ouard. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

fbrmerlT in the funlly of the Hon. Warren Haatinga, Baqnire, late Oo?aniar> 
Oeneni of India. Orown 8to, to 

The Heir. Crown 8vo, 68. 

The Power of the Keys. With Illastrations by A. Pkabcb. 

Third Impresaion. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Demy Syo, 

to. net. 

GRIERSON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Ferioda of Eoropean Litezatore.) B7 Frofeaaor H. J. 0. Grobsoh. Grown 
8T0, 5b. net. 

GRIFFIN. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift. By R Agbituva Gbiffin. Crown 

SrOf to. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMLET. 

The Operatloni of War Explained and Ulnstrated. By 

Oenenu Sir Bdwakd Bruch Hamlit, K.O.B., K.O.M.0. Second ■ditlon of 
Fifth Edition. With Mapa and Plana. 4to, 8to. Alao in t parte: Part I., 
Ito. 6d.; Part II., na. 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

Oolonel L. B. Kioobll. 4to, witn Maps and Plana, SOs. 

Thomas Carlyle : An Essay. Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo, 

ai.6d. 
On Ontposts. Seoond Edition. Svo, Ss. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Onr Poor Relations. A Fhiloroio Essay. With HlnstrationB, 

ohieflj bjr Bmeat CMaet. Ozown 8yo, oloth gilt, 8a. 6d. 

HANNAT. The Later Renaissance. "Periods of European 

Utorttwa.** B7 I>ATSi> BAJnrAT. Orown Bro, to. net 
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HABRADEN. 

Ships that Fvm in the Night. By Bbatbioi Hakradkn. 

uliutnited Sdltton. Orown 8to, Si. 6d. 

The Fowler. Ulnstrated Edition. Crown Syo, 38. 6cL Cheap 

Bdltton, papsr cover, 6d. 

In Var ying Moods: Short Stories. niastrated Edition. 

OrowB 8T0t 81. 6d. 

Untold Tales of the Past With 40 Blnstrations by H. B. Millar. 

S^oan erowB 8to, gQt top^ 6s. net. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown Syo, 68. Cheap Edition, 

paper oorer, 0d. 

HABTLET. Wild Sport with Gun, Bifle, and Sahnon-Bod. By 

OiurBZD W. Habtlbt. With nnmOToiu IHoBtntioiu In photogravnre and half* 
tone tram dxawinga l^ G. B. Loooa and others. Demy 8yo, 6s. net. 

HAY. "Pip." By Ian Hay. Third Impression. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
HATLLAB. Nepenthes. By Florsnob Hayllab. Second 

Impression. Orown 8tO| 6s. 

HEMANa 

Seieot Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

HENDEBSON. The Tonng Estate Manager's Ooide. By 

RioHABo HsHDXBSOM. Member (by Bxamlnation) of the Royal Agrlonltoral 
SoQiety of Bngland, tite Hlf^Uand and Agriooltoral Society of Scotland, and 
the Snrreyors^ Institntlon. With an Introduction by R. Patrick Wright, 
f.B.&B., Fkotassor of Anicnltnre, Glasgow and West of Bootland Teohnioal 
OoUege. With Flans and Diagrams. Grown 8to, 6s. 

HENDEBSON. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. By Sir 

WAum Soon. A New Bdltlon. Bdited by T. F. Henderson, Author of *A 
History of Scottish Yemacular Literature.' with a New Portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott In 4 Tols., demy 6yo, £2, Ss. net. 

HEBFOBD. Browning (Modem English Writers). By Prof essor 

Hx&rono. Crown 8yo, Ss. 0d. 

HEBKLESS aot HANNAY. 

The College of St Leonard's. By Professor Hjerkless and 

BoBSBT KMBR Hasvat. Fost 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Archbishops of St Andrews. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Bales. New Edition. 

Feapb 8to, la. 

HOME PBAYEB& By Ministers of the Chnroh of Scotland 

and Memben of tiie Ohnieh Swioe Society. Beoond Bdition. Foap. 8to, 8a. 

HOPE. A History of the 1900 Parliament. By, Jambs F. Hope. 

In two Tolumes. Yol. I. ready. Crown Svo, 7b. 6d. net. 

HUMK The Globular Jottings of Griselda. By E. Douglas 

Hums. With Illustrations. Demy 8?o, 10s. net. 
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HUME. Dialogaes oonoeming Natural Eeligion. By David 

Ham. Reprinted, with an Introduction by Bruok iTBwBf, D.FhiL Grown 
Svo, 81. 6d. net 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Hobaok G. 

HuTOBnmoK. TwelAh Bdltlon, Beviaed. Foap. 8to, doth, la. 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italiana. By Edwabd Huttoh. With 

ninatrationa. Second Edition. Large crown 8to, 0a. 



IDDESLEIGH. Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North- 

oota, rint Barlof Iddealelgh. By Ahdbiw Lamo. With Tliree Portmlta and a 
Vlaw of Pynaa. Tlilrd Bditton. t Tola, poet 6yo, nt. 6d. 

FoPULAK Bditioh. With Portrait and ^ew of Pynaa. Poat 8to, 8a. 6d. 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Judgment of the House of Lords. 

With Introdnction by A. Tatix>b bmn, LL.D. Demy 8vo, la. net 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Bela- 

tiona of Ohorehea in Scotland, Batabliahed and not Eatabliahed, to the Civil Ijiw. 
Demy 8to, 10a. net 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

On the Heels of De Wet. By Thb Iktelliqencb Oftiosb. 

Sixth Impreraion. Grown 8to, 6a. Cheap Edition royal 8to, paper cover, 6d. 

The Boy Galloper. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 68. 
The Yellow War. Crown 8vo, 68. Cheap Edition, paper 

coyer, (kL 

A Subaltern of Horse. Second Impression. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
ntONa The Psychology of Ethics. By David Ibons, M.A., 

Fh.D. Profeaaor of Philoaophy in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. Crown 8to, 5a. net 



JAMES. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Lettera, Diariea, and BecoUectiona. By HsntT Jamsb. With S Portraita. In 
two Tola, poat 8yo, S4a. net 

JAMEa 

Modem Strategy. By Lieut-CoL Waj/tkr H. Jambs, FJS.C. 

late B.H. With 6 Maps. Second Edition, thorooghly rsviaed and broo^t 
np to date. Boyal Sro, 16a. net 

The Campaign of 1815, chiefly in Flanders. With Maps 

and Plana. Demy Syo, 16b. net 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 
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